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HE favourable reception accorded to the short history of the Tuscan 
Stradivari, which we published last year, has encouraged us to believe 
that a series of historical and descriptive notices of the finest specimens 

now in existence of the great Schools of Violin Making will prove interesting to 
all lovers of the instrument.. We therefore intend to issue shortly an original 
account of the celebrated ‘‘Salabue” Stradivari Violin of 1716—commonly known 
as *‘ Le Messie.”’ The notice will contain several interesting particulars obtained 
from authentic sources in Cremona and elsewhere, and now published for the first 
time. This will be followed by further publications of a similar character, giving 
original information with regard to some of the most celebrated Italian Schools. 


The notice of the “‘Salabue’”’ will be illustrated with highly-finished coloured 
drawings of the instrument by Mr. Suirtey Stocomse, and will be published shortly, 
price 5/-. Subscriptions for copies now received at 38, New Bonp SrreeEt, 
where also may be obtained a second edition of the monograph on the 
“ Tuscan” Stradivari—containing additional matter—price 5/- 
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N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the PERSE of difficulty—a stands for aie by moderately 


c 1, Searidtbartn <G a is Haydn 
-d 2, Sonatina in C (Op. 37).. : = Clemonti 
b 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. Mozart 
e 4. Sonata in D (Op, 47). . Dussek 
b 5. Sonatain Csharpminor .. == Haydn 
ce 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .. Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) . Bach 
da 8. SonatinainG .. -Beethoven 
¢ 9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) Bach 
d10. Sonatina in F (Op. B8lre .. Clementi 
dil. SonatinainF .. : ..- Beethoven 
e 12. Sonata in C “ Haydn 
b 13. Prelude and caprice in ‘C minor (2na Partita) 
ach 
ec 14. Sonata in E minor ~Haydn 
e-16. L’adiet=..:. 4 Dussek 
¢ 16. Two minuets in Gand D . Beethoven 


617. La contemplazione Hummel 
b18 Abschied . Schumann 
b 19, Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo- in A minor 


difficult; c, easy; d, very easy. af a 
es : = 
b  Behtamuneried (On. 194). C Sarees 
6 64. Capriccio.in F (Op 
c 65: Variations“ Quant pid bella * Beethoven - 
b 66. Menuetto in (Op. 78) ubert 
b 67. Two musical aiotahies = Mendelssohn 
b 68. Variations “The harmonious » ea 
- andel 
69. Sonata in B os tOR- 38, No. 2) -- Clementi. 
70. Andante (Op 35, «+ Beethoven 
71. Rondo Scherzo ae Sonata, es kgs Se a 
usse 
72. Variations serieuses (Op. 54) 5 Mendelssohn 
73. Fantasia in C.. x ca aydn 
74. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) Sn ae eee Cuonin 
75. Sonata in A (No, 31).. : »» Searlatti 
76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) .. ‘Hummel 
77. Andante in E minor (Op. 7, No. Jepaee 
78. Prelude in B flat (1st Partita) : Bac 
79. Adagio from * LInvoeation ” (Op. 77) ens 
80. Berceuse {Op: 57) v= aa Chopin 
(8rd Partita) . Bach 81. Adagio from Sonata (Op. 24) Weber 
ec 20. Sonata in F . ey. ee Haydn 82. La bella capriceiosa (Op. 55; .. Hummel 
b 21. Andante in B flat (Op. “"5) Dussek 83. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) Bach ~ 
b 22. Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) . . -Beethoven 
c 23, Souvenir .. -Schumann 
¢ 24, Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille in G@ minor 
(7th Suite). Handel 
b 25, Gavotte and Musette in ‘D minor peaitee 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach ° 
b 26, Allegro con brio in H flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 
527. Sonatain D(No.10) .. ., Paradies 
6 28, Deux romances in B flat and B flat . Steibelt 
ce 29. Presto in A flat be Bonet) No. 6) Haydn 
ce 30. Sonata in C (Op. 5 3 Woelfl 
¢ 31. Saxon air with Nacneona -* Pe Dussek 
¢ 32. Passepied (Partita in B minor) “Bach 
ce 33. Two minuetsin G and E flat .. Beethoven 
b 34. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
b 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No.6).. Paradies 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse (Aufforderung zum 
Tanze) .. “f ; Weber 
c 38. Minuet and Trio in EK ‘flat a . Beethoven 
e 39. Sonata in E .. Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op ‘9, No. 2) .. . Chopin 
ec 41. Aria (4th Partita) a np Bach 
b 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . .. Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E fhat ( (Op. 62) we Weber 
e 44, Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) .. Schumann 
b45. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 
Hummel 
b 46. Octave study »- Steibelt 
e 47. 'T'wo minuets (1st Partita) - Bach 
a 48, Polonaise in C (Op-89) . - Beethoven 
6 49, Prelude and Fugue in D (Op. ‘85, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
¢ 50, Gigue in B flat (1st Partita).. Bae 
b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. 35) Ghopin 
a 52. Grand Polonaise in E flat. .. ‘ Weber 
c 53, Lempo di ballo . .. Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55. Arabesque (Op. 18) ~ . -Schumann 
b 56. Six variations ou an original theme in ¥ 
(Op, 34) .. xs .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations in F minor. Haydn 
b 58. Grand valse in F) flat (Op. 18) .. _ Chopin 
b-59. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert’ 
a 60. Polacea brillante in 1 (Op. 72) Weber 
b 61. Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33, No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. ILmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 
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. Andante and Rondo capriecioso (Op. 14) 
Mendelssohn 
Allegro brillante in D scum. No. 5) 


‘orien Potter 
. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) . 
. Preambulum in G (sth Partita)... 
. Novellette in FE (Op. 21, No. 7). -.. Sehumann 


89. Sonata in C (Unfinished) an . Beethoven 
90. Allegro vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 

No. 3) Mendelssohn 
91, Impromptu i in G flat (Op. 51) Se Chopin 


Gavotte and Musette,in G minor iPaises 
Anglaises, No. 3) 
Allegretto i in? minor ( Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 
. Nachtstuck in F (Op. 23, No. 4). . Schumann 
. Momento ¢ Bpreviong (Op. AG) 5 Weber 
Fantasia i in F sharp minor (Op 28) 
Mendelssohn 
F Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 
Cipriani Potter 
K Menuet du Caréme.. Dussek 
. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) Chopin 
. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) = . Bach 
: fannie in F sharp minor, from ‘Sonata 
(Op.6) . = Mendelssohn 
, ay te in F sharp (Op. 98) Schumann 
. Menuetto SORE COIORG, from Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 39). - Weber 
( Variations on a Russian air . Beethoven 
. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No.1) .. | - Chopin 
. Valse in C sharp minor (Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 
. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No. 1) Schumann 
F Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Op. 35, No 1) 
Mendelssohn 
. Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 
Scarlatti 


So. 2acws 


. SonatainC .. % 
. Mai, lieber Mai 
F Prelude i in D flat (Op. 28, No: 15) .. Chopin 
. Canzonettain.G minor .. Dussek 
. Caprice in A minor (Op, 33, No. 1) Mendelssohn 
. Romanzain F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 
. Valse in. A minor (Op. 34) . +i Chopin 
. Prohliche Zeit Schumann 
b 118. Allegro moderato in CG (Studies, No. 1) Steibelt 
@ 119, Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27; No. 2) Chopin 
a 120. Prelude and Fugue in F minot (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 
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- The Future of Opera, 
In another column we have attempted a 
- detailed eriticism of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 


new work. We say ‘attempted,’ not in 
mock-modesty, but because we are only too 
well aware that no work of art can be 
properly judged when the critic is quite close 
to it. but the production of ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ 
induces us to cast our eyes over the past 
history of musical drama with an uneasy 
misgiving that we have here a slight anach- 
ronism. Now in the history of musical 
drama, as in that of all other art-forms, 
we may clearly see the two antagonistic 
influences, Realism and Beauty, contending 
for supremacy, and each triumphing for a 
little while. But opera being a composite 
art—an attempted combination of three 
already perfect arts—Drama, Poetry, and 
Music—the strife has in its case been fierce 
and incessant. Monteverde, Gluck, and 
Wagner were men whose sympathies leaned 
most to the drama; Handel, Mozart, and 
Weber thought most of the music as music. 
But during the 280 years of this struggle 
there has been one definite growth gradually 
shaping itself and coming to startling 
maturity in those two wondrous works, 
‘Tristan ’’ and ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ The contrast 
between spoken dialogue and song was too 
violent, being like engraving side by side 
with painting—then spoken dialogue must 
die. Secitativo secco was deadly dull, and it 
was seen to be only suitable for the delivery 
of words but a few degrees removed from 
prose. ‘The deduction followed that of such 
words (explanations of matters connected 
with the plot, &c.) ‘the less we had the 
better. Song was found to be admirable as 
an expression of moods and emotions, but, 
and consequently, a clog on the dramatic 
action. Arioso, or a strongly rhythmical 
accompaniment to weakly rhythmical de- 
clamation, was the favourite battle-ground, 
which has not even yet been abandoned. In 
the hands of Mozart and Weber alone have 
the weaknesses of this form disappeared; in 
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Spohr, Rossini, Verdi, Goetz, and modern 
composers generally it has proved a fatal 
drag and hindrance instead of a means of 
dramatic expression. Pure reasoning, in- 
stead of actual and exhaustive experiment, 
should have led Richard Wagner to the form 
finally adopted by him with such success, 
but in him the dramatist was supreme and 
he refused to give that undue prominence to 
the lyric element which long usage demanded. 
Yet has his music-drama form impressed 
itself so vividly upon the art-loving public 
that it seems certain that his successors will 
have either to follow his lead implicitly or 
create anew form. We have seen Verdi 
and Gounod attempting to grapple with the 
problem—with but moderate success, it 
must be confessed—and our English com- 
posers, even, have striven to keep abreast of 
the times, though timidity has been their 
bane. Now that we have at length a 
prospect of a National Opera, are we to fall 
back and work upon the Hnes of two 
generations ago? <A thousand times, no! 
Such procedure foredooms our work to failure. 
In grand opera—the serious and earnest 
combination of music, poetry, and drama—no 
return to early forms is permissible. ‘To be 
genuinely successful the grand opera of to- 
day needs—firstly, to have a libretto romantic 
and highly-strung, yet sympathetic with 
contemporary taste ; secondly, to have as few 
prosaic portions as possible; and thirdly, to 
be set to music, not consisting of three or 
four irreconcilable kinds, but of one kind, 
and that intensely emotional—artistic, yet 
with no parade of musicianly craft. Can we 
say that ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ answers one of these 
requirements? Alas, no! Full of beauties 
though it certainly is, successful though it 
may be for the moment, we sorrowfully 
record our conviction that it is not fated to 
go into history as an epoch-making work, 
for the single and simple reason that it is 
not up to date, to use a vulgar phrase. A 
work to live must be at least on a level with — 
the times, if not before them, and if Mr. 
| D’Oyley Carte seeks to establish an Muglish 










symphony (neither of which positions claims 
our belief), and must now decay, or it will 
exhibit fresh developments: it cannot stand 
still, far less go backward. 





Passing Wotes. 

«« Prano learnt in a week’’—Do you not 
blush, oh students of many terms? <‘ Why 
spend years in learning the piano by music, 
when ’s Musical Chord Indicator 
enables anyone entirely ignorant of music to 
vamp accompaniments, &c.’”? Why, ah! why 
indeed! Why the tyranny of Plaidy? Why 
do anything thoroughly at all? The other 
way isso much easier; why not be contented 
with Jews harps like Kingsley’s nation of the 
Do-as-you-likes ? The Hallelujah Chorus by 
steam in a merry-go-round and the piano 
learnt in a week, and yet people seriously 
debate the question whether we are a musical 
nation. We should be glad, however, to 
learn the exact meaning of the phrase, 
learning the piano ‘‘by music.’”’ The instru- 
ment is practised with painful diligence by 

hundreds of people who never get a note of 
music out of it, so that learning ‘“‘ by music ”’ 
is not the only alternative; we doubt, 
however, if this is what was meant. We 
also admire the candour of the statement 
that it enables ‘‘ anyone entirely ignorant of 
music to vamp”; we venture to believe, as 
they imply, that only a person in that bliss- 
ful state of ignorance could bring himself to 
an act of such diabolical cruelty—Diabolical 
cruelty did we say! No, no, a thousand times 
no; amere slip of the tongue; ‘tis a message 
of heavenly mercy rather, to all the poor over- 
burdened tribe of scale-grinding wretches. 
Fancy, rather, that your imagination dwells 
lovingly on the picture; fancy the esthetic 
tenor of the future (who, of course, can’t 
accompany himself), when the present order 
of painful study has passed away like a bad 
dream, favouring an appreciative audience 
with his rendering of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Traiime,”’ 
while his fair and adoring cousin ‘“‘ vamps”’ 
the accompaniment by the aid of the Chord 
Indicator! “’T were a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” tho’ some old fogeys might 
suggest that, for sucking the very life out of 
a song, the Indicator would prove aly a 
vampire. 
Our spiritualist-medium-in-ordinary tells 
us that there are heart-burnings in the 
Elysian Fields over the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Dr. Stanford’s ‘ Hden” at the 
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honour thereby done him, though they affec 
creat scorn to hide their mortification. There — 
will probably be a great gathering of hes a 
ghostly bards to hiss the piece, and if the 
Psychical Society is on the alert, they ought 
to make some valuable discoveries in the 
psychology of ‘‘ men outworn.’’ Of course, 
the better the music, the worse the shades 
will like it, and if Dr. Stanford comes up to 
our expectations they will be very angry 
indeed. Possibly, however, the strains of | 
Dvyordk’s ‘* Requiem,’ the other novelty, 
may lull their evil passions to rest. 


“Tue Messtan” is to be conducted by Mr. 
Stockley. This is a graceful acknowledg- 
ment on Dr. Richter’s part of the care and 
energy with which- Mr. Stockley fulfils 
his arduous, and somewhat thankless, task 
of the necessary preliminary grind. 





By the way, the next Richter Concerts 
are fixed weekly from May 25 to July 20, 
somewhat later than usual. 





Tue first Subscription List to the Sainton 
Memorial Scholarships Fund is now pub- 
lished, the sums already promised by the 
iunmediate friends of the deceased amounting 
to nearly £500. Now that a general public 
appeal is bemg made a substantial increase 
to this amount may reasonably be hoped for, 
if the number of those who admired and 
esteemed our late friend be taken into 
account. This is surely an occasion for 
true lovers of art to unloose their purse 
strings and give with unsparing hands. 
Donations to any amount will be thankfully 
received by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Augustus 
Littleton, 1, Berners Street, W. 





Mappenep by the torments inflicted by 
those two pseudo-Italian women who every 
Thursday make Tenterden Street hideous 
and baffle all onslaughts of the hall-porters, 
our bard has perpetrated the following 
disgraceful parody :— 

“The harp that once—’ 
(Moprrn VERSION.) 
The organ that through London Streets 
The soul of music slew, 
No more the bard of London greets 
His tortures to renew. 
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4 | class pa el are to be Governors, 
| the next Chapter enacts that the Acadenrys is 
to be managed by a Board of twenty-five 





That Saffron Hill may live. 


Mr. Oscar Berrincer gave a Pianoforte 
Recital at the Bow and Bromley Institute 
on the 21st ult. He was assisted by Mr. 
Willie Woltmann (violin) and Mdlle. 
Alphonsine Douilly (vocalist). Beethoven’s 


‘‘ Kreutzer’? Sonata was given, and Mr.. 


Beringer played as solos a Nocturne, Mazurka 
and the second Scherzo of Chopin, and, as a 
Jinale, Schubert’s Minuet in B minor, 
Scarlatti’s Caprice i in E, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Regata 
Veneziana.” 


A thistory of the Roval Academy 


of “MDusic. 
By tue Eprror. 
(Continued from page 132.) 


Tue preamble of these Rules and Regula- 
tions declares that— 

The British Institution for promoting the Fine 
Arts in the United Kingdom, established on the 
4th of June, 1805, having been found eminently 
successful in the objects proposed to be attained 
by it, this institytion shall be considered as 
established upon similar principles, and shall fol- 
low te rules and regulations as far as practicable. 


CHAP. I.—Or THE OBJECTS OF THE 
INSTITUTION. 


Ist. The object of the institution, under His 
Majesty’s patronage, is to promote the cultivation 
of the science of music, and afford facilities for 
attaining perfection in it, by assisting with 
general instruction the natives of this country, 

and thus enabling those who pursue this delight- 
ful branch of the fine arts to enter into competi- 
tion with, and rival the natives of other countries, 
and to provide for themselves the means of an 
honourable and comfortable livelihood. 

2nd. With this view it is proposed to found an 
academy, to be called the “ RoyAL ACADEMY OF 
Music,” for the maintenance and general instruc- 
tion in music of a certain number of pupils, not 
exceeding at present forty males and forty emales. 


By the wording of the first of these 
clauses we perceive that English musicians 
did not rank highly in public estimation. 
Chap. U1. goes on to state that the Institu- 
tion is to be maintained by four classes of 
subscribers, contributing respectively sums 





: Royal ; 
a ee {j Academy 
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Directors chosen from these Governors, and 
by a sub-committee of nine members, chosen 
by the directors from among the subscribers. 


Unfortunately a bad start was made by the 


first Board of Directors electing themselves. 

They were all ‘first-class noblemen,” as 

Mr. Gilbert would say, but a hole-and-corner 

air was given to the proceedings by this act. 

The following is the list ; quite uninteresting, 

we fear, to the present generation : :— 
DIRECTORS. 


The Duke of Devonshire, 
The Archbishop of York, 
The Marquis of Ailesbury, 
The Earl Fortescue, 
The Earl of Darnley. 
The Duke of Wellington. 
The Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
The Earl of Lonsdale. 


President. 


Vice- Presidents. 


‘ Wilton. 

a Belmore. 

ee Scarborough. 

és Fife. 

i Brownlow. 

x, Mount-Edgeumbe. 

» . Blessington. 
Morley. 


Lord Ravensworth. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir George Warrender, Bart. 

Sir James Langham, Bart. 

The Honourable John Villiers. 
George Watson Taylor, Esq., M.P. 
William Curtis Esq. 

Francis Freeling, Esq. 

John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 


The Trustees in whom all the funds of the 

institution were to be invested were— 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
The Earl] of Lonsdale. 
Lord Burghersh. 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus. 

The managing sub-committee appointed 

by the Directors were— 
Lord Burghersh. 
Sir Gore Ouseley. 
Count St. Antonio. 
Sir Andrew Barnard. 
Sir John Murray. 
The Hon. Archibald Macdonald. 

After describing the duties of the Secre- 
tary, Principal, &c., the prospectus deals, in 
Chap. IV., with the Course of Study. 

Ist. The first object in the education of the 
students will consist in... 

In what? Sight-reading, kindergarten 
games, the side-drum, or what do you think ? 
in a strict attention to their religious and moral 
instruction. 















“Vighey 2a | es sin gush shir 
as other parts. 
different now. 
Next, the study of their own and the Italian 
lan, e, writing, and arithmetic, and_ their 
_ general instruction in the various branches of 
music, particularly in the art of singing, and in 
the study of the pianoforte and organ, of 
- harmony, and of composition. 
Poor composition! It comes a long way 
after the Italian language, arithmetic, and 
even singing ! 


CuAP. V.—OF THE QUALIFICATION OF 
STUDENTS. 


Ist. No student shall be admitted at an earlier 
me than ten years, nor later than fifteen years 


2nd. They shall have received such previous 
instruction as to be able to read and write with 
tolerable proficiency. 

A truly modest standard. 


3rd. They shall have shown some decided apti- 
tude or disposition for music, to be ascertained by 
the professors and masters in council. 

4th. As the object of the institution is to bring 
up persons who may in after life devote them- 
selves to the profession of music, so where no 
sufficient aptitude in the student ‘is shown, as it 
would not be of advantage to him to be brought 
a in a line of life in which he would not be 
likely to succeed, an examination as to the pro- 
gress and attainments of each pupil shall take 
place by the principal and professors of the insti- 
tution after twelve months from their entry, and 
according to their report the continuance of the 
pupil or not on the establishment shall be deter- 
mined upon by the sub-committee. 


Would we were so considerate now ! 

5th. Each student must at the time of admis- 
sion come decently clothed, and continue to be 
so, as the establishment will not charge itself 
with any expense on that head. 

Pupils were to be entered solely by recom- 
mendation (i.e., patronage) of the sub- 
scribers. They were to pay a ten-guinea 
entrance fee and five guineas annually. 
There were also to be extra, or non-boarding, 
students, who were to pay fifteen guineas 
per annum. Then fears seem to have arisen 
in the worthy directors’ minds as to their 
competence to deal with the students of the 
other sex, and accordingly a list of aristo- 
cratic ‘‘ lady-visitors’”’ was obtained, the 
members of which undertook to drop in now 
and then unexpectedly and to 

Recommend to the sub-committee the adoption 
of such measures as they may judge more con- 
ducive to the advantage and improvement of the 
students . 

After ae minor matters comes a 
circular letter sent by the sub-committee to 


Of course things are quite dees ] 


Mr. Bochsa, Secretary to the Principal and Board, 

















Mr. Greatorex. 
SUPPLEMENTARY iekiesenltl OF THIS ae 
Mr. F. Cramer. ee ae Horsley. ; 


ORGAN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Mr. John B. Cramer. Mr. F. Ries. — ] 
Mr. Greatorex. Mr. C. Wigley. — 
Mr. T. Latour. (For the beginners). 
Mr. C. Potter. 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 


Madame Camporese. Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Coccia. Mr. Liverati. 

Mr. Crivelli. Mrs. Salmon. 

Mr. Ferrari. Sir George Smart. 


Miss Goodall. Miss Travis. 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 





Mr. Attwood. Mr. Horsley. 
Mr. Bishop. Mr. Shield. 
Dr. Crotch. 

HARP. 

Mr. Bochsa. — . | -cehes Dizi. 
Substitutes for Mr. Bochsa—Miss Dibdin and 
Miss Wigley. 

VIOLIN. 
Mr. F. Cramer. Mr. H. Smart. 
Mr. Mori. Mr. Watts. 


Mr. Spagnoletti. | 
VIOLONCELLO, Mr. Lindley. 
DOUBLE BAss. 


Mr. Anfossi. | Mr. Wilson. 
FLUTE. 
Mr. Ashe. | Mr. Ireland. | Mr. Nicholson. 


Griesbach. CLARIONET, Mr. Willman. 
Bassoon, Mr. M‘Intosh. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE, Signor Caravita. 
HEAD MAsTER, The Rev. John Miles, A.B. 
HEAD GOVERNESS, Mrs. Wade. 
SECRETARY, Mr. Webster. 

And a large list of Honorary Members— 
meaning those professionals whose names 
had to be secured to avert jealousy, but with 
no intention on either side of their acting 

as teachers. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Rules and Regu- 
lations to be observed by the Professors of 
the Royal Academy of Music” we find, 
justly standing first, the best of all the 
enactments : 

1. Each professor called upon to teach in the 
Academy shall instruct according to his own 


system, and the students placed under him shall 
remain so while they belong to the Academy. 


OBOE, Mr. 









t the professors . . 

o their ; assistance a then. 
pupils as have acquired sufficient 

ete pr saeron Cy shall perform at these Concerts. 

i will 1 sith -partioalar object in these Concerts 

+o produce in the best manner such compositions 

of the professional gentlemen belonging to the 

Royal Academy as they will offer. 


We have wisely abolished this notion, 
which was too open to abuse. 


* 17. As it is = rovided in the regulations for the 
students that they should assemble at least once 
a month for the purpose of musical practice, and 
as it will be desirable to have music so composed 
as to allow students of different degrees of 
advancement to take part in them together, those 
professors who will produce music of such a 
nature will render a service particularly grateful 
to the Committee of Management. 


To this tempting invitation, strange to 
say, no professor has yet responded. 


(To be continued.) 


“Tbhougbts and Reflections,” 


BY 
TP edie Me 
V. 

Hasit! How vast the changes wrought 
by it, and yet how slight the attention 
vouchsafed by most of us to this, the most 
powerful lever in Education ! 

Nevertheless, the habit-forming process is 
unceasingly going on during every moment 
of our existence, waking and even sleeping, 
no matter whether or not we will it. Hach 
moment must strengthen or weaken some 
habit or other. 

Truly, education at bottom is nothing but 
this continuous and unavoidable process, 

either artificially or naturally guided into 
useful channels. Indeed, has not the most 
evident fact we are aware of—our own being 
—and also the very existence of animal and 
vegetal life, been probably brought about 
by this very same, so all-powerfully insinu- 
ating means? And this, owing to the fact 
that the changes wrought by the environ- 
ment do Jeave more or less permanent 
impressions according to the frequency of 
repetition? Life itself has not inadequately 
on the whole been defined as this habit- 








, and when ji 
es Arias thas prime BS mci 
‘is it of which we so constantly altosee 
‘lose sight, although the success of our 
efforts towards our own or others education 

is directly to be measured by the amount of 
conscious or unconscious attention we do 
give to this subject. No matter what it is 
we wish to learn, no matter what it is we 
desire to impart, only by this truly universal 
lever can it be accomplished. 

And then, too, by what shori strides only 
can the desired effects be brought about ! 
Habits are not to be acquired by leaps and 
bounds. Very much the same methods 
have to be adopted which are in vogue in 
Nature’s workshops—where human ‘* Will”’ 
does not intervene. Mountains of insur- 
mountable rock have grown by the deposit, 
erain by grain, of minute particles of sind. 
We easily enough perceive the often 
sufficiently forbidding mass of rock, but do 
not always realise what an inconceivable 
number of small, but like, actions have 
been needed to form it. 

Just so is it with nasirs. Slight, 
apparently evanescent impressions, again 
and again repeated, become presently en- 
durated into sufficiently obvious acquisitions, 
good or bad. Thus the sand-grain of each 
moment's thought-tendency dare not be de- 
spised, but must, on the contrary, be most 
carefully tended, lest, by the accumulation 
of disregarded ones, we suddenly awaken to 
find ourselves face to face with an undesirable 
boulder, which it will then again take 
incaleulable.accumulations of small opposite 
impulses to wash away. For it is true 
that raindrops, unassuming though they be, 
can yet, by their countless attacks, level 
even the granite mountain, which it has 
taken millions of ages to raise ! 

Equally in *‘ morals”’ as in “ music,”’ let 
us then have a care for each ‘only a 
moment,” or ‘‘only a_ thougnt.” When 
maybe ‘‘only a pebble,” a few inches in 
diameter, at last overcomes the inertia of 
large, ill-balanced masses of débris, which 
have perhaps been accumulating quite un- 
perceived, then Avauancues result, and rush 
down mountain sides, hideous catastrophes, 
uprooting and tearing along everything in 
their path by their resistless but only so 
eradually pent up energy. 

Verily, every thought and every moment 
tonds to do, or to undo, some habit or other, 
Yes, it is not so much our actions, as our 
thowyhts, we have need to watch over, For 











bad or indifferent. 


Economising the pence, the pounds, sure | 


enough, will ‘‘ take care of themselves ”’ ! 





In practising, it is rather the FINGER- 
PROGRESSIONS than the NOTE-PROGRESSIONS 
that require attention. 

For if the fingers do move correctly in 
every way, then it is sure that the text is 
intact. 


Reau Srrenets lies not in a direct exhi- 
bition of muscular or mental vigour, but in 
its control. 

On the other hand, must we not mistake 
‘‘weak fingers’’ (generally, bad tone-pro- 
duction) for delicacy. 








Ir is all very well to speak of Music as a 
‘‘ UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.” ‘True, it is the 
directest, and it is also but little affected by 
the trammels of nationality or race, anyway 
when compared to the articulate languages. 
But—how many individuals are there really 
now in any single country, or even in the 
world, whose ears are indeed doorways to 
its mysterious, but all-powerful, voice ? 

Indeed, it is much to be feared that a 
searching musical census would hardly 
show the number of the fortunate ones to 
be sufficiently overpowering to prove our 
art to be that sort of emotional Volapiik 
many musicians so fondly flatter themselves 
it is! 

Yes, Art is universal language truly ; but 
only in the sense that there are indeed 
somE of nearly every people by which it is 
““understanded.” 





“Tatent’”’ is not so much the power of 
easily doing something, as the power of 
easily LEARNING to do something ! 





To practise only wntil the passage is cor- 
rectly played, is not enough. The passage 
must be CORRECTLY PRACTISED FOR A LENGTH 
or time before any lasting good has been 
effected; the object being to render unto 
one’s fingers habits, which shall be so well 
established as to make failure difficult. 





Some people seem born absolutely with- 
out the capacrry for ASTONISHMENT. 

You tell them the most amazing and 
confounding tales of wonder, and all you 
get from them in return is only the mildest 


thoughtlessly believed to iA Simoes h 
Tepes that conpuct may be made better than | i 









does not constitute acter a 
the masterpiece does not exist tha‘ 
quite faultless, and many a music-fa 
has nevertheless redeeming features. The 
real critic, therefore, seeks out the art 
points as well as the bad. 

lt is the same with men and women. 
None are quite absolutely bad, nor good. 
Character being made up of so many con- | 
flicting tendencies, the best have their 
faults and the strongest their weaknesses ; 
yet the worst creature probably has some 
lovable qualities. Let us then, remembering 
our own innumerable failings, be as affec- 
tionately tolerant as we can be of our 
FELLOW-CRIPPLES in Art and Humanity ! 


‘‘ THE HIGHER THE ADAPTABILITY, the higher 
the life,” is virtually what Herbert Spencer 
teaches in his ‘‘Biology.’’ Likeall far-reaching 
generalisations, this one, also, may be made 
instructive in small matters. 

Do we not even find it exemplified in 
Pianism? For the greater the player is, 
the greater are his powers of adapting him- 
self to any pianoforte he may happen to sit 
dewn to. To be more precise, the greater 
his executive facility, the greater the ease 
with which the artist can modify his 
technique. 

‘« Artistic sense’? on the part of a 
performer may even perhaps not inaptly 
be described as being but the power of quick 
perception of—and adaptation to—the moods 
suggested by the composer’s ideas; and yet 
but so faintly conveyed by his notation. 

And then, when we come to the putting 
down of a musical idea, does it not also 
involve a rapid and nice adaptation of 
musical and technical effect to the composer’s 
emotional phase of the moment? Possibly, 
indeed, here may be said to lie the secret of 
much stiff and strained music-making : 
Insufficient technical ability—insufficient 
adaptability—to give adequate expression to 
the thought. 

Of course this does not affect such cases, 
where there are no emotions or thoughts 
to be expressed ! Nevertheless, the gener rali- 
sation seems still to apply, even here; 
for surely no one is less fitted for a com- 











aaa of Seth, the opening scene, which 
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simply introduces the characters, is in our 


they | opinion one of the best things in the music. 





i self-esteem. It is 
a nieces of Saoral obliquity for a 
n to show boundless self-assertion, and 
he in ones! our severe contempt—probably the 
‘more warm, the greater our own conceit ! 
But when the same spirit is evinced by a 
nation, force of custom dictates that we shall 
-eall it ‘* Parriorism,’’ and believe it to be 
quite a fine thing. 

As if pripr, no matter whether national, 
family, or individual, were not _ pretty 
equally the same petty feeling ! 





$vanboe. 


Arter repeated hearings of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s new opera, both in rehearsal and 
performance, we venture upon the task of 
criticising it. And if we commence by 
declaring that, though we consider the work 
to be cast in a worn-out mould, it yet com- 
mands our highest admiration, some idea of 
our standpoint may be gained at the outset. 
We find ourselves large-minded enough to 
admit that an opera may be written upon a 
subject and in a form with which we indi- 
vidually have little sympathy, and yet be 
worthy of engaging the sympathies of our 
fellows. In short, we regard ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ as 
so fine a work that we are content to hold 
up its beauties to general admiration, and 
desire no one to see the faults which are 
patent to ourselves. After ail, English 
people in general have but very primitive 
ideas on the subject of music-drama, and 
we ourselves may turn out to be in the 
position of the Agnostic poet who says: 

**T am but sure of one thing, which is this : 

The truth is not quite what I think it is.’ 

The manner in which the libretto of 
“‘Tyanhoe’”’ has been laid out must be 
pretty familiar to our readers by this time, 
through the numerous newspaper notices, 
and from a literary and dramatic point of 
view it could scarcely have been better done. 
From a musician’s point of view, however, 
we cannot rate it quite so highly, although 

our fault-finding is of a mild order. We 
wonder that Sir Arthur Sullivan did not 







A fine bold phrase, which may be taken to 
represent Cedric of Rotherwood, is first an- 


| nounced in unison by the orchestra and then 


symphonically worked through a short in- 

troduction, and persistently woven through 

all the opening recitatives :— 
- iF - ee = 
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The composer does not disdain the occa- 
sional use of modern harmonies ; 
sently we get this— 


for pre- 





The orchestra fairly rivets our attention 
with its treatment of this theme, but before 
long we get a far finer one. ‘This is at the 
entry of the knights templars and runs thus, 
as nearly as we can remember— 





aie 


8va bassa. 
The entry of the double basses at the fourth 
bar is most striking, and the continuation of 
this theme is no less attractive than its 
opening bars. ‘The succeeding supper scene 
calls for no special comment; Cedric’s 
drinking song reminds us in several of its 
passages of the Martyr of Antioch, while the 
words look as if they had been written after 
the music. The next noteworthy episode in 
this scene is the challenge of Brian to 
Ivanhoe, the music of which is full of spirit— 





es 
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ites tional Cesetiser | The scene ends w 


in bar two of our first quotation. 
taken slowly, falls rather too familiarly upon 
the ear as an oft-used motive in ‘* Lohen- 
grin.’’ It would be absurd to claim owner- 
ship for such a scrap of an idea, but 
unhappily there are many simple phrases 
which are almost tabooed from general use 
because of the special prominence accorded 
them by certain composers in familiar works. 

Scene 2 contains several lyrics, but fails to 
engage our interest. Jtowena’s song is beau- 
tifully scored, but keeps to certain tame 
harmonies which are habitual with the com- 
poser when he desires to be simple and 
reposeful. The duet with the Palmer is 
worked up to a far more emotional pitch 
than is indicated by the words. It contains 
one fine cadence which has no right to come 
in the middle— 


Pe ae Selon 
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Tvanhoe’s exultant song which follows is 
chiefly remarkable for its brilliant violin 
accompaniment. It is followed by some 
musical dialogue with Jsaac which, however 
necessary to the plot, makes but a weak 
ending to the scene. 

Scene 8, with its spectacular display and 
boundless perspective, gladdens the hearts of 
an audience and fits their minds to receive 
the merry and martial strains which are 
quickly outpoured. Among the many 
points which catch the ear is a theme for 
(valve) trumpets, very strong in aes 


nip Seine sp eae e 


Which is worked against a chorus of pas 
different character. ‘The entry of Rowena 
as queen of the tourney introduces to us a 
melody for female voices which surely the 





departure of everyone to bed, the ‘ good- 4 —— 
night ’’ music making prominent the phrase 
This, now 












This enpiaias’ strain has a fe. hee eee 
second part for male voices, the two being 
then repeated together. The following 
cpisode of Prince John and Rebecca only 
seems to hinder the action and fails to 
attract. The tournament scene is very 
clever, and we are reminded of the challenge 
motive in Scene 1. We cannot honestly 
say that we think the climax of the act a 
good one, either dramatically or musically. 
Ivanhoe, coming to receive the crown of 
victory, is recognised and falls fainting—the 
audience cannot be expected to understand 
why, since his defeated adversary is quite 
hearty. Since no developed musical piece 
can come on the top of this incident, there 
is a hurried repetition of the unison melody 
we have just quoted as the curtain falls. 
This swinging tune goes far to save the 
situation, but not quite far enough. It 
must be confessed that in this case, instead 
of music and drama being mutual aids, they 
have done their best to spoil one another. 
But in spite of all fault-finding, as Mr. du 
Maurier’s art-critic says: ‘‘ The pickchaw is 
beautiful !”’ 

The second act opens charmingly. The 
beautiful forest glade scene is for ever 
imprinted upon one’s memory by the musie, 
and though it is a mere excrescence on the 
plot, this part of the opera is more gratifying 
tothe general public than any of the more 
ambitious scenes. ‘The ditty sung by Ming 
Richard may be taken as a typical specimen 
of the work as a whole, containing rare 
beauties, disfigured by slight and obvious 
blemishes. The opening bars— 
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are distinctly commonplace, and are rendered 
more so by the tonic pedal harmonies which 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is so immoderately fond 
of; but soon come the freshest of modula- 
tions, culminating in a_ cadence = of 
exquisite charm— 








r | the 
and the Jéwess. 
done absolutely nothing for the composer ; 
the words are wholly dramatic, and accor- 
dingly there 
throughout. 


Academy 


of Music 
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The librettist has hare 


is little but declamation 
One beautiful and melancholy 
(not fierce or agitated) theme in C sharp minor 


— | frequently recurs, and suggests a pleasant 


‘This is accompanied <wat by the arg 
but here the violins play the melody in 
~ octaves with the voice, lending inexpressible 
pathos to the phrase. Well may Ming 
Richard, whenever he comes on, be unable 
_ to resist singing snatches of this lovely song! 
We can never have too much of it. It 
seems almost a pity that the impression it 
makes should be so quickly obliterated by 
the brilliant drinking song sung by Friar 
Tuck, a song so brilliant that we could 
easily quote the whole from memory, did 
space (and the copyright laws) allow. The 
very rhythm of the symphony sets every- 
one’s nerves a-tingl e— 
legro. 





Again the librettist Fintehiss us with a 
dramatic climax, which is a musical anti- 
climax, and then comes Scene 2, which con- 
tains mainly recitative, but is illumined by 
one fines olo for Six Brian, As declaimed 
by Mr. Eugene Oudin this air is seen to be 
fairly quivering with passion and intense 
power, but it needs all the singer’s art to do 
justice to it. Scene 8 contains several 
striking numbers; firstly the weird chant of 
Ulrica, which is accompanied throughout on 
a ‘‘ florid pedal,’’ thus — 





We hope the composer did not intend this 
for a ‘‘ spinning-wheel ’’ accompaniment, 
for Ulrica, of course, spins only with a 
distaff. It is a little unfortunate that 
Ttebecea’s prayer—the next number—has 
likewise a monotonous accompaniment, 
formed by the constant iteration of an E flat 
by the violas. The piece suffers in effect by 
this and also from the fact that an impor- 
tant phrase in it, doubtless designed to 
convey an Eastern flavour, suggests a similar 
bit of local colour in Verdi’s “ Aida” :— 





| flavour of Verdi at his best, but this is all 


that can be called thematic material. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has shown in this scene 
what we already knew from his “ Martyr 
of Antioch,’’ that in dramatic force of ex- 
pression he can, upon occasion, rise to great 
heights. (To be continued.) 





Academy Ballads—IX. 


SENSITIVE PLANTs. 


“*T don’t care to live! ’’ little Nellie remarked ; 
‘‘T sang my solfeggi and scarcely he harked ; 
I warbled ‘Robert!’ and he said that I 
barked : 
I must change my professor.” 


‘‘T wish I was dead! ’’ moaned despairingly 
Kate; 
«‘T came to piano but half-an-hour late 
And he brutally chid me, refusing to wait: 
I must change my professor.” 


*©O what willl do?” cried Llewellyn Mac- 
Price ; 
“To this harmony teacher Tl never go 
twice ; 
He says that consecutive fifths are not nice : 
I must change my professor.” 


‘‘ Why should teachers do nothing but bully 
and scold ? 
We didn’t come here to be snubbed and 
controlled, 
Treat us kindly and coax our rare gifts to 
unfold— 
Or we'll change our professors ! ”’ 


|My dears, if your nerves are too weak to 


stand fire, 
To make noise in this world you need never 
aspire, 
‘Tis another profession you really require, 
Not a change of professors. 


When students their necks to Authority bow 
They begin to get on. Uf you'd only allow 
We know better than you, what a change ! 
And oh, how 
It would change your professors ! 














By Ferprvanp Hier. 
(Translated from the German by CORSI y 








deliver a lecture, I, with pardonable in- 
cautiousness, accepted the invitation. 


I endeavoured to accomplish something 


that should in some degree be satisfactory ; 
but though I was convinced of your kind 
indulgence, yet I have not succeeded. 

Here, where so much wit and genius is in 
daily circulation, must I venture to introduce 
the results of some of my thought and 
observation. 

Gradually the recollection arose in my 
memory of my first visit, long years ago, to 
this beautiful city. 

I took out an old faded diary (which since 
then I had only once looked at), and 
certainly it was to some purpose that I did 
so. This time I read it through from 
beginning to end, and will not deny that 
I felt much sympathy for the chatter of the 
fifteen-year old boy whose experiences had 

the charm of youthful freshness. 

The most interesting part of the book 
I have, it is true, made public on another 
occasion—namely, the visit to BenrHoven, 
which I had the happiness to make with my 
master, Hummer. I say the happiness, 
when it was also a sorrow. For I saw the 
noble man in the last week of his life 
—and during our residence here he expired. 

To have seen and spoken to Beethoven 
made me appear quite a mythical personage 
to many of my younger contemporaries, so 
much so, that I sometimes wondered if it 
really could be true. 

It is said that people who have entered 
early into public life appear older than they 
really are—famous actresses and singers 
will have experienced unwelcome allusions 
of this sort. People, however, who are not 
famous are generally glad if they can attain 
to something Nestor-like, for then they are 
more readily forgiven for their lengthy 
discourses, which form a small tribute to 
many great names now passed away. How- 
ever that may be, this boyish and yet 
precocious diary prompts me to bring before 
you some of the life and action of your city 
as it has passed for fifty-two years before my 

eyes. I fully appreciate your affection for 
your native city, and it is with intense 
satisfaction that I can testify to its continued 


progress. 


Ficoawe ‘Dea in vienna, 


| Weimar to Leipzig, not 
Bere invited in most flattering terms by 
the distinguished ‘‘ Concordia ’’ Society to 





we 
quite iments 


from there to Dresden, a 
stage-coach. I have no ‘recolle <4 i 
many days and nights we were travel 
with post-horses before we reached Vier A 

Visions of the snow-clad Bohemian 
mountains lit by the sun’s golden rays” 
remain in my memory—then nights again, 
during which our carriage was not only 
drawn by four horses, but by six men as 
well, in order that we should have some 
chance of keeping to the carriage-road. In 
spite of extreme fatigue, I was impressed by 
my first sight of the Danube, over which we 
came, and through the suburbs to the vast 
interior of the town—it was the first great 
city which I had everseen. At the Custom 
House a serio-comic incident took place. 

One of the Weimar statesmen had given 
me a thick quarto-sized letter for the 
authorities here—it was sealed with a 
wonderful state seal—the address contained 
noble names and signatures. When I 
produced the packet, an attaché from the 
Embassy came up to me and seizing it 
placed it on the top of my trunk. Great 
excitement ensued among the Custom House 
officers, who inspected it with searching 
looks. I had to answer a host of questions: 
From whence it came ?—who sent it ?— 
where it was going ?—and lastly I was fined 
one ducat for my voluntary commission. 

My good master was somewhat worried, 
but on this occasion, as on a few others, I 
observed that (though not otherwise re- 
sembling him) he was like Mephisto in his 
horror of a dispute with officialdom—he 
paid, and made an end of it. 

On the following morning we received a 
visit at our lodgings opposite the Kerthner 
Gate from an official, He plied us with 
questions, including enquiries about our 
religion. JI should like to have said, not 
with, but after Schiller: ‘‘ None; without 
religion! ’’ but had experience enough to 
know that this answer would not suffice. 
On the other hand, I was not too modest to 
hide the fact that I belonged to one of the 
noblest families of the earth ; I also imparted 
my family religion to the official, and 
thereby had the honour of enriching the 
state coffers with a few gtilden. Noblesse 
oblige ! 

Above all places I loved the fortifications, 
and would return there again and again 
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mg—| pneumatic action. But this latter, mits — 
aie! at, ‘will no doubt give place to the still 
w simpler means supplied by electricity. Not 
that the ‘« electric organ ”’ is yet an unknown 
thing, but there has hitherto been so large 
an element of risk and uncertainty connected 
with this power that its use has not become 
so general as was at one time anticipated. 
Moreover, the application of electricity does 
ERAT p: t0 that time the only places of | not seem to have been designed to add any- 
amusement I had seen were the little| thing to the resources of the organist. 
theatre of my native town, Frankfort, and | Mr. Hope-Jones’ system, to which the above 
the Weimar temple of the Muses. Therefore | account refers, promises to place almost 
the Opera House at the Kerthner Gate} unlimited means for the effective treatment 
appeared to me colossal. I was especially | of the instrument at the disposal of the 
struck when I saw the fine ladies’ and | player. Space will not allow a description 
gentlemen in the boxes—in Frankfort and | of these, but mention may be made of one 
Weimar one had not been accustomed to | which may afford some idea of the others— 
such a grand audience. The first piece | viz., the Console (or set of key-boards with 
that I saw in this brilliant house was a/| the pedals) is mounted upon castors and can 
ballet, preceded by a musical performance | be quickly and easily moved to any part of 
given by the pianist ScHoBERLECHNER, a| the building, and even to the outside of it, 
pupil of Hummel, and his wife, a talented | the distance from the organ being only 
singer. Schoberlechner’s solo was clever | limited by the length of the coil of wires, 
and brilliant, but, as I thought, somewhat | this being a single flexible cable about $-in. 
hard in tone; and I was quite startled by | in diameter. 
the applause he gained and the innumerable| We recommend those interested in the 
“‘bravos,’’ strange to my North German ears. | subject to obtain a copy of the description, 
I was still more astonished when I was told | which would, no doubt, be supplied on 
that the performer had made but little | application to R. Hope- Jones, Esq, 1; 
impression and had only achieved a trifling | Haskisson Street, Birkenhead. 
success—one must not always judge by 
appearances. 2 
After the Concert 'came in its turn the SBE RODE eas tA weratic ee 
Y ey ° 
ballet ‘‘ Castor and Pollux,” the beauty 25: 
of the scenery and costumes dazzling my Ir is with much pleasure that we record 
unaccustomed eyes at first. the highly successful performance of Gounod’s 
In this ballet the dancer Guerra pleased | OPera * The Mock Doctor,” by the students 
me immensely by his wonderful grace and | f the R.A.M. Operatic Class, at the Avenue 
agility. Are there such famous dancers | Theatre, on the 26th ult. This performance 
now-a-days? It appears to me that the fair | being open to the public and inviting publie 
sex have quite monopolised the choreographic | ¢“iticism, we see no cause to refrain from 












art, making our voice heard in hearty approval. 
A second revelation of graceful dancing | The cast was as follows :— 

was the ballet called “The Fay and the} Lweinda. . _. Miss V. Chéron. 
Knight,” in which Mademoiselle Brucnoux| Martine . - Miss Violet Robinson. 
fascinated everybody, although she was not| Jacqueline . Miss Hannah Jones. 
beautiful. Leander . . Mr. C. M. J. Hdwards. 
(To be continued.) (réronte . ; . Mr. Bert. Mayne. 
art Iwas. : Mr. John Fletcher. 
Electricity and Organ Building. Valere . . Mr. Ernest Dalsart. 
An account is before usofanewapplication| /. Liobert  . . Mr. Chas. Lewis. 


of electricity which is not unlikely to effect | Syanarelle . Mr. HK. Allen Taussig. 

in the near future a complete revolution in| We regret that we cannot here find space 
the construction of the organ. Already the | for the complete list of the students forming 
old mechanical movement, with its number- | the band, for, from the leader (Mr. Gerald 
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the ed direction of Mr. ee le, 
Mr. Betjemann may feel proud of this 
result of his labours with the operatic class, 
and certainly Mr. Millard may be com- 
plimented on the way he has taught his 
pupils tospeak. Mr. Taussig, in the arduous 
part of Syanarelle, kept the piece alive to the 
very end with unflagging spirit; he speaks 
very well, but is a little indistinct when 
singing. Mr. Edwards’ pure voice pleased 
greatly in the serenade and pastoral song. 
Mr. Bert. Mayne made a careful study of 
Géronte, and the small parts were as pains- 
takingly done as the larger ones. Miss 
Chéron was charming as Lucinda, Miss 
Robinson’s sympathetic voice more than 
atoned for a somewhat amateurish restless- 
ness in her acting, and Miss Hannah Jones 
as the nurse was simply the best of the 
bunch. The scenery and dresses were all 
that could be wished, and a large and 
representative audience signified the most 
unstinted approval of the whole proceedings. 


Snobbism versus Music, 

WueEnN we see a peacock strutting about, 
displaying his plumes and feathers, the sight 
arouses a smile, because of its suggestion of 
almost human-like conceit, though the bird 
generally has a more solid reason than mere 
vanity for the display. 

But when a male member of the human 

species decks himself out with all the finery 
and gew-gaws obtainable from the tailor 
and hosier, and then sails majestically—and 
gingerly—up and down Bond Street, with 
the mistaken notion that he is vastly 
impressing the habitués of that classic 
thoroughfare with the beauty of his appear- 
ance, then the utter unmitigated foolishness 
of the exhibition but fills us with disgust, 
and humiliation too, seeing that we are 
unable to deny kinship with him. 
. But where is the difference between the 
Bond Street snob and the ‘‘ artist ’’—save 
the mark !—who, with powers obtained from 
Nature, and by splendid perseverance, might 
be able to bear witness to the noblest thoughts 
pronounced in music; but who, instead, lowers 
himself to a mere abominable display of his 
own gymnastic powers—and personal weak- 
ness ? 

Naturally, when certain prodigious players 
possess almostancredible powers of execution, 
then the temptation undeniably must be great 
to exhibit these to the gaping, admiring gaze 
of the GENERAL RABBLE. None the less, no, 
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better express: 
Or, is it not rather 30 
ivory-thumpers a better oppc¢ 
asserting their belies pa ‘al 

This is a subject intimately ne 
with that of “ Artistic Reverence, 
eloquently enlarged upon by Mr. Wingh 
and our Hditor, in the first numbers - 
Journal. But there is a vast difference 
between alterations made with the object of 
better expressing the written music—though 
this even is a mistake, for as soon as a single 
note is altered, to that extent the work is no 
longer representative of the composer—and 
alterations made with the avowed (or 
unavowed) object of better impressing the 
player on the audience. In the first case, 
it is a mistaken artistic impulse that 
leads to the fault; im the second, so 
far as the reason can discern, artistic 
feeling is altogether beside the question, for 
here it is mere rampant acrobatism that 
desires to have its vanity gratified. 

The reason why garbled versions of great 
works constitute a wrone, is obvious enough, 
for in presenting such, we are ACTING A LIE. 
Even the fact of such additions proving 
more ‘ effective ’”’—or even  beautiful— 
can be no. excuse at all. For to be un-true 
is worse than being un-beautiful. 

It must be admitted that it is a nice point 
where the line should be drawn as to slight 
modifications of the text. But when a work 
is performed, purporting to be a certain 
composer’s, and the text has, nevertheless, 
been modified to suit present ideas, either of 
harmonic or instrumental treatment, then 
we surely have a distinct piece of vandalism 
—and a falsehood to boot—on a par with the 
tampering with great works of architecture 
or painting. 

Of course, we are not quarrelling with 
RE-ARRANGEMENTS for other instruments, it is 
only barefacedly impertinent additions— 
effectivizing-—that we are having a tilt at. 
Most certainly, when a BrerHoyen Symphony 
is rendered accessible—even to some little 
extent—by means of the pianoforte keyboard, 
that is a distinct gain to art, and there is no 
untruth involved, any more than there is in 
the etching of a great painting. Hven 
might the scoring for orchestra of a ScHuBERT 
Duo in C by a Joachim be condoned this- 
wise. Also, when a theme is taken (like a 
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which now so much exer- 

is. He having taken an entire 
se., of Mozart’s, and having con- 
we ted a ‘‘ variation ’’ on it, bodily, which 
is played on a second instrument along with 
the original text, which latter is left intact. 
Still, this may be dubious ground. 

But not for a moment should alterations 
of classic texts be tolerated, which have, 
either avowedly or not, the mere increasing 
of ‘‘effect’’ in view. That simply implies, 
deliberately placing the performer, the 
inDiIvipuAL, before the composer, THE ARTIST 
** FOR ALL TIME.”’ 






Topias A. Matruay, 


The Rondo at the Musical 
Association. 


Ir cannot be said that the friends of the Musical 
Association overpowered the last meeting by their 
presence. In pointof fact, the numbers exhibited 
the one artistic faculty of selection. 

There was a great deal that was interesting in 
the paper read by Mr. Abdy Williams on ‘‘ The 
Rondo form shown in the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven ’—interesting too by comparison with 
the somewhat iconoclastic science we have had 
lately. As none of your readers were present it 
would have been well to give a summary of the 
paper; but my memory is not the tablet of a 
shorthand writer, therefore incompleteness or 
even inaccuracy must be forgiven, and the general 
impression taken for what it is worth. 

he diverse treatments of the Rondo by Mozart 
and Beethoven were interesting, examples being 
brought forward and explained with great skill. 
The fact was pointed out, too, that many of the 
varieties so beautifully carried out in Beethoven’s 
Finales were anticipated in some of Mozart’s 
slighter compositions. If we could but have gone 
away with Mr. Abdy Williams’s views and 
investigations clearly impressed upon our minds 
all would have been most agreeable. When, 
however, he gave us, to quote Foi the Syllabus, 
**The views of Marx, Lobe, Jadassohn, and 
others,” somewhat of confusion was the result, 
aud we could not remember which was the view 
of Marx, which of Williams, and which of the 
*fothers.” The strongest impression left behind 
was that someone, quoted by Mr. Williams, said 
there were six different sorts of Rondos, which 
were described with all their several parts and 
divisions ticketed I., II., III., &c. ; that there was 
two more distinct sorts which were not described ; 
that some of all these sorts had a Coda instead of 
the principal subject towards the close (after the 
last episode or new subject); that some were 
exactly like Sonatas (with a little difference), and 
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should say if a lecturer on zoology were to get up 
and say—‘‘ There are many sorts of quadrupeds, 
some of which have four legs, some two, and 
some none, while others havea hundred.” Should 
we not demur and say that he should have said— 
‘* There are several sorts of animals, some having 
four legs are called quadrupeds, some with four 
arms are called quadrumana, some with two 
legs and two arms are called human beings, and 
some with a hundred legs are called centipedes.” 

Well, we will not quarrel over the meaning of 
a word ortwo. The impression remains behind, 
that here are the unfortunate Rondos divided into 
fixed kinds, and ticketed each with a special 
characteristic in an unmovable design; but 
without the insistence of a great principle, to run 
through and bind them together in a whole 
family or group. 

‘Do you know, it strikes me that, if this is the 
teaching of an influential school of thought, 
herein may lie the source of that common idea 
about form which was quoted a few weeks ago by 
a lecturer who shall be nameless at the present 
moment, an idea which seemed to wake up 
sympathy in the audience at the time: ‘‘ Most 

eople think that form is the most formal thing 
in the world.” Herein, too, may lie the secret of 
the intolerable craving for freedom from form, 
which gives pain to those who suffer from it as 
well as to those who witness it—those, I mean, 
who have the pangs of craving, and those who 
have the bewilderment of listening to results. 
For one, I am very sure that if I had been taught 
by this cataloguish pedagogy (if the words may be 
permitted), I should have jumped over the forms 
and made rocking-horses of them, like any 
naughty school-boy kept in between hours. But 
blessed be the lines of my fate which led me 
where a principle was to be found to guide me 
through the mazes of difficulty. 

Indeed, a ha’porth of principle is more than a 
whole sovereign’s worth of rules. We can 
remember, aye, and follow it too, the teaching 
which said: ‘‘This is the way in one composition, 
that is the way in another, here is a third and 
there a fourth ; but the principle, the object of the 
thing, is so and so; now go and carry out the 
principle your own way and the music will be 
your own.” 

Two Rondos were named wherein either the 
reader, or one of those writers whom he quoted, 
considered that the principal subject was not 
repeated at the close of the movement, but that a 
Coda was used instead. These were the Finales 
of Beethoven’s two Sonatas in G, Op. 29, 31, and 
Op. 49. I feel that a better interpretation, and 
one more in harmony with the Rondo principle, 
is to consider that the Coda in each of these 
movements is so entirely made of the idea 
which belongs to the principal subject that 
it really represents that subject. If it were 
purely Coda or tail-piece, the episodical or 
secondary ideas would also be present. This is 
one of those points where key-form is helped and 
cleared by the design or arrangement of the 
musical ideas. 

Many of the so-called Rondos would be more 
liberally described as having some of the 
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there are other animals with two legs and two 


hands. Let us not suggest a confusion between 
any members of the latter kind with either of the 


two former. 

Another and still broader treatment of Rondo 
might be quoted from the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven—namely, the aria, belonging to the 
scena and aria. Look at ‘‘ Non mi dir” and 
*““Ah! perfido.” Taking the whole aria as in 
one form, you find the principal key returns over 
and over again, strictly in the Rondo principle, 
throughout the whole of the cantabile and 
cabaletta. In these the form is clearly drawn 
out by key, without any necessity to apply to the 
musical ideas to make the design plainer. 

Some day we shall learn to cultivate breadth, 
as the painters call it, as well as accuracy of 
detail. Then perhaps we shall be better artists. 

OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Our Prize Competition. 


OuR competition for the best list of one hundred 
most representative works has not elicited so 
many responses as we had hoped, nor do the 
papers sent in exhibit as much thought as the 
subject demands. ‘The really difficult task of 
selecting one hundred out of the many hundreds 
of fine art-works should have been gone about in 
amore systematic manner. We do not suppose 
that any young musician or student has the whole 
catalogue of good music or even good musicians 
in his head ; but a moment’s reference to Grove’s 
Dictionary or some similar work would have 
reminded him what men have, during the past 
250 years, played an important part in the 
development of musical art. A list of such 
names having been formed, it should have been 
sifted until only the absolutely vital ones were 
left, when it would run somewhat thus : 

J.S. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rossini, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, Wagner, 
Berlioz. 

Our primary supposition, that all existing 
music is to be destroyed, allows us to omit all 
living composers who may yet eclipse their 
previous efforts, and we therefore only include 
Gounod and Verdi, whose life-work is presumably 
over. Our list excludes Palestrina, the madrigal 
writers of England, Purcell, Carissimi, the Sear- 
lattis, Pergolesi, Gluck, Cherubini, 
Bennett, Hiller, Gade, Raff, Rubinstein, Goetz, 
Liszt, Bellini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Auber, 
Bishop, Macfarren, and many other brilliant 
names, the owners of which can hardly be said to 
have extended the boundaries of their art. 
Several of our competitors have included living 
composers—this we do not object to, but it was 
unnecessary. On the other hand, they have 
almost entirely ignored French and Italian art. 

Accordingly we think the best way of awarding 
the prize will be to take the three most generally 
satisfactory lists sent in and to strike out from 
these the works which decidedly ought not to 
have been included. ‘The competitor who has 

committed fewest errors in this respect will be 
the winner. 


Sterndale ° 
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French and Italian musie, and (fe) Wagner, 
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IGNORAMUS.— Your list area HER cies much ars 
improved with a little more trouble. Why include 
so many pianoforte pieces that you happen to 
have learned? We must rule out Bennett's F 
minor Concerto (you include none of Mendels- 
sohn’s, which are far finer), Brahms’s Variations on 
a theme of Handel’s, Chopin’s Etude in G flat 
(why select only this one’), Delibes’s ‘‘ Sylvia” 
Ballet, Grieg’s. Ballade, Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
Liszt’s Rhapsody in CZ minor (not a composition 
at all), Rubinstein’s Concerto, Strauss’ ‘‘ Blue 
Danube ” Waltz, and Wesley’s ‘‘ Wilderness.” 
The two last seem to have been thrown in to 
make up the hundred. 

CLARA J.— Your list is generally good, but 
includes too many operas at the expense of other 
kinds of work, thus failing to be representative. 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass mustagain be sat upon ; one 
Oratorio of Spohr would suftice ; ditto Mendels- 
sohn; we cannot allow you adil Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder as one work: take the fourth book; 
his ‘‘Lorelei” is scarcely to be included ; 
Rubinstein’s opera and oratorio we demur to, 
there being finer works on the same lines to be 
found ; Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” is too recent, and 
Stanford’s ‘‘ Veiled Prophet” is, whatever its 
merits, not a work that has found acceptance. 
You ignore Verdi and Chopin. 

Our final conclusion is that Miss Chamberlayne’s 
list is the best, and to her, therefore, will be duly 
forwarded a handsomely bound copy of Boeckel- 
mann’s coloured edition of Bach. 

The following is our idea of a fairly representa- 
tive list, containing nothing that could be spared 
without leaving a gap in history. 

J.S. Bach : Massin Bminor, three of the Church 
Cantatas, two Motets, three Organ Fugues, 
Chromatic Fantasia, and the Forty-eight. Handel : 
**Messiah,” ‘‘Israel,” first set of Organ Con- 
certos. Haydn: ‘‘ Creation,” three Symphonies, 
and two Quartets of different periods, E flat 
Sonata. Mozart: ‘‘ Figaro,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
‘* Zauberflote,” three last Symphonies, Concertos 
in D minor and E flat, Fantasia and Sonata in C 
minor, first Mass, ‘‘ Requiem,” Clarinet Quintet, 
‘‘Ave Verum,” and three of the six Quartets 
dedicated to Haydn. Beethoven: Symphonies 
three to nine, Overtures to ‘‘ Leonora” and 
‘‘Komont,” three Rassoumofisky Quartets, B 
flat Trio, Piano Concerto in G and E flat, Violin 
Concerto, thirty-two Variations for piano, 
Sonatas in C (Op. 3), ‘‘Pathétique,” D minor (Op. 
31), ‘‘ Waldstein,” ‘‘Appassionata,” ‘‘ Les Adieux” 
and Op. 106 in B?, Opera ‘‘ Fidelio,” Mass in D, 
Weber: Operas ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Oberon.” 
Schubert, two last Symphonies, Mass in E flat, 
two songs (say the ‘‘ Erl-king” and ‘* Wanderer”). 
Spohr: Oratorio ‘‘ Calvary.” | Mendelssohn : 
Overtures ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” and 
‘* Hebrides,” Oratorio ‘‘ Elijah,” Violin Concerto, 
Piano Coneerto in G minor, fourth book of: 
‘*Liederohne Worte.” Schumann; Piano Concerto, 
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TOCCATA th Symphony), Organ 
; “Mr. G. B. AITKEN. Charles Widor. 
ay G minor, Op. 23} Pianoforte 
» Frederic Chopin. 
_ Miss RurH M. WILKINSON.* 
Lnigi Gordigiani. 





Peano Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. ) 
ONATA in E flat, Op. 8la, Pianoforte, “Les 
Adieux, L ’Absence et Le Rétour ” 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss MAUD FUGGLE. 
Sona, ‘‘ There is a green hill” ... Charles Gounod. 
Miss JosepHa K. MILLER. 
(Accompanist, Miss RODBARD.) 
ALLEGRO ee MS. dy Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello Hithel Barns. 
"(Potter Exhibitioner.) 
Miss ETHEL BARNS and Mr. CLEMENT HANN. 
RECITATION, “As you like it”—Act i, Scene 3 
William Shakespeare. 
Rosalind, Miss KATE LEwts; Celia, Miss LILIAN 
REDFERN ; Duke Frederick, Miss ANNETTE 
TROTMAN. 

ROMANCE ‘‘ Fleurette”  ... ! Pianoforte, 
VALSE, Impromptu, ‘* L’ Espiéele ” Joachim Raff. 
Mr. ARTHUR AYRES. 

ARIA, “‘Lusinghe piu care ” George irederic Handel. 
Miss KATE COVE. 
(Accompanist, Miss DorA MATTHAY.) 
ROMANCE in G, Op. 26, Violin 
Johann Severin Svendsen. 
Miss ETHEL CARRE-SMITH. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. ) 
SONG, ‘©The Farewell” Robert Schumann. 
Mr. ARTHUR MANCLARK. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ALLEGRO AND SCHERZO (TRIO in G, Op 112), 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello Joachim Raff. 
Miss SELINCOURT, Mr. CATHIE, and Mr. HANN. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 21st ULT. 

AIR, with Variations i in A, Organ 

Adolph Friedrich Hesse. 
Mr. G. F. WRIGLEY.* 
Sona (MS.), ‘“‘ Regret”... .. Fred. J. Dale. 
Miss VIOLET ROBINSON. (Student.) 
(Accompanist, Mr. FRED. J. DALE.) 

ScHERZO, Violin a Louis Spohr. 

Miss MAy Moore. 

(Accompanist, Miss HAROLDINE NOTT.) 


ROMANZE “‘ Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” 
INTERMEZZO Pianoforte Robert Schumann 
FINALE 


Miss GEORGINA ASCOUGH. 
Air, ‘‘ The Lord is very pitiful” (St. Peter) 
Julius Benedict. 
Mr. MAURICE AUBREY. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL,) 


i 


** Ave Maria” (Otello) ... ... Giuseppe Verdi. 
Miss GERTRUDE BRACEY. 
(Accompanist, Mr. HAROLD MACPHERSON.) 
VARIATIONS (Sonata in A flat, Op. 26), Pianoforte 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss MINNIE ROBINSON. * 
Sone (MS.), ‘* When Violets were Springing ”+ 
William F. Wineckworth. 
-Mr. MAcLEOD RAMSAY L’Amy. (Student.) 
(Accompanist, Mr. WILLIAM F. WINCKWORTH. ) 
POLONAISE in A flat, Pianoforte Frederic Chopin. 
Mr. T. K. BARNARD. 


* With whom this ig is a second study. 
+ Hine Gift Prize. 





Tbe Royal Fcademy Students’ 


Chamber Concert, 
PROGRAMME OF THE 16TH ULT. 
MOTET, ‘‘Sing aloud with gladness ” 
THE CHOIR. 
QUARTET in D minor, No. 2, Two Violins, Viola 
and Violoncello ox Mozart. 
Mr. ARTHUR HINTON, Mr. PHILIP CATHIE, Mr. 
ARTHUR WALENN, Mr. B. P. PARKER. 
Arr, “The Lord is long sich ing ” (‘* Judith ’’) 
0. H. H. Parr Ye 
Miss ADELA Bawa” 
‘““MASSIG DURCHAUS ENERGISCH” (Phantasie, 
Op. 17), Pianoforte Schumann. 
Miss EpDITH PRATT. 
‘* CHACONNE,” Op. 150, Two Pianofortes Raff- 
Miss CHRISTINE TAYLOR and Miss EpITH PURVIS. 
Sona, ‘* The Worker” Gounod. 
Miss ADA ROTHNEY. 
ROMANCE in D flat, Flute . 
Mr. CHARLES. AUTY. 
MADRIGAL, ‘‘ Gently falls the Evening Shade ” 
THE CHOIR. Marenzio. 
SCHERZO A CAPRICCIO, Pianoforte Mendelssohn. 
Miss JESSIE MEADOWS. 
Sona, ‘‘ May Dew”... Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss JESSIE STRATHEARN. 
ALLEGRO (SONATA in C, Op. 1), Pianoforte 
Mr. CUTHBERT CRONK. Brahms. 
TRIO in D minor, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello : . Mendelssohn. 
Miss MAUDE WILSON, Mr. ‘PHILie CATHIE, and 
Mr. CLEMENT HANN. 


UWbat our Old Stud. Students are doing. 


WE have pleasure in drawing our readers’ 
attention to ‘‘Three Shakespeare Songs,” for 
tenor.voice, by H. ORSMOND ANDERTON (Forsyth 
Brothers). These are decidedly interesting, and 
above the average in aim. The first, ‘‘ Come 
away, come away, death,” pleases us best, its 
simplicity, almost bareness, well reinforeing the 
feeling of the words. 


Wesley. 


Saint-Saéns. 


A VERY pleasant musical ‘‘ At Home” was MR. 
ARTHUR O’LEARY’S of January 25, on which 
occasion several well-known musicians were in 
evidence, both in person and in fingers. 
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Mr. GERALD WALENN, one of our_sub-pro- 


fessors, had a t suecess at the Bow and 


grea 
Bromley Institute on the 7th ult., when he 
played Dr. MACKENZIE’s ‘‘Pibroch.” Dr. in 


was the organist of the evening and Mdlle. AI 
Gomez the vocalist. 


_ Mr. ErRNEsT FOWLES started a series of Four 
Lectures on Beethoven, on the 25th ult., at 
Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street. A Sonata is 
thoroughly analysed each time, and pianoforte 
illustrations are given. The idea seems an ex- 
cellent one, and so we cordially wish Mr. Fowles 
success in his venture. The remaining lectuies 
come off on Wednesday afternoons, llth and 25tn 
inst., and April 8. 


Mr. F. Corper’s Concert-Overture ‘‘ Pros- 
pero” was included in the programme of the 
Borough of Hackney Choral  Association’s 
Concert of the 16th ult. 


Mr. GERALD WALENN gave an Evening 
Concert at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on the 
18th ult. He was assisted by quite a host of 
‘‘old” and present R.A.M, students, the names 
being Mrs. Mary Davies, Miss Hannah Jones, 
Mrs. Francis Ralph, Miss Dorothea Walenn, and 
Messrs. Arthur and Herbert Walenn ; Mr. Alfred 
Izard acting as accompanist. 


WE notice that ‘‘The Choral Unionist” 
(Weekes & Co.) contains a number of part-songs 
by Mr. EDGAR PETTMAN. 





From Mr. LinpDsAy KEARNE we have received 
a Pianoforte Fantasie, ‘‘Schumannesque” (The 
London Music Publishing Co.), the title of which 
sufficiently explains the contents. 


Mr. WALTER MACFARREN gave his Recital- 
Lecture on Mendelssohn and his Lieder at the 
St. James’s Banqueting Hall, on January 26, the 
occasion being Miss ADA HAZARD’S ‘‘ Reception”; 
and also at the Leeds Church Institute on the 
29th of the same month. He played sixteen of 
the Lieder in illustration,of his Lecture, Miss 
Ada Hazard also playing some solos on the date 
first-named, 


Mr. J. T. Hutcuinson’s Holborn Choral 
Society gave a Concert on the 24th ult. Mr. 
Hutchinson was assisted by three of his pupils— 
Miss Kate Cove, Miss Lilian Redfern, and Miss 
Amy H. Brooks. Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ” 
was given, being conducted by the composer, 


Miss EpirH Stow gave an interesting Vocal 
Recital at the Athenzeum, Camden Road, N., 
assisted by many of her pupils and Mr, T. B. 
Knott, on January 14. 


Mr. Percy ELLioT gave his third annual 
Concert in the Town Hall, Dunstable, . on 
January 23, assisted by Miss Winifred Parker, 
Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. Percy Elliot, 
Mr. Allen Gill and others. The programme 
included two songs by the concert-giver, sung 
by Mr. Heath. 
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Mr. WitttAM LLEW 

Guglielmo Lovelli, has made a 
Baldassare in the ‘‘ Favorita” at ¢ 
being well spoken of by the Italian 
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Answers to Correspondents, 
(After the approved type. Genuineness not guaranteed.) 


Mus. Doc., Toronto.—(l.) No, the key of C 
major has not five flats. (2.) F is the next 
note to Ey not A. (3.) There would be no 
harm in your competing for the Chair of 
Music at Melbourne University, the post 
being already filled. 

MINNIE.—(1.) Prepared chalk and vegetable car- 
mine are the least harmful, but why attempt 
to improve on Nature? (2.) A ring on the 
third finger of the left hand does sometimes 
affect the playing, but only indirectly. 

S.A.T.B. who has bought a violin of antique 
appearance, with label inside, ‘‘ Antonio 
Stradivari fecit, 1720,” together with a bow, 
fiddle case ee lock and key), and instruction 
book, for the sum of five pounds, through an 
advertisement, says that ‘‘he now has doubts 
whether or no he was a fool.” Our opinion 
in the matter is best expressed in the words 
of the Grand Inquisitor in ‘The Gondoliers” : 

“ Of that there is no kind of doubt, 
No possible probable manner of doubt, 
No possible doubt whatever.” 

INQUIRER.—Herr Anton Rubinstein is decidedly 
not ‘‘the very first pianist.” The very first 
pianist lived more than 150 years ago. 

WAGNERIAN, premising that ‘‘ he considers that 
the old masters have had quite enough honour 

aid them,” proposes that at the next 
Srystal Palace Handel Festival the pro- 
ramme shall consist entirely of the works of 
agner. There is a refreshing originality 
about this proposition which so engages our 
sympathies that we promise the scheme our 
influential support—on the one condition of ~* 
reciprocity. et there also be a Wagner 
Festival at which nothing but Handel shall 
be played. 

SUBSCRIBER FROM BEFORE THE BEGINNING.—No, 
there are no numbers earlier than the date of 
your subscription. 

CONSTANT READER.—Glad you liked the num- 
bers for August, September, and January 
best. So did the Editor; they gave him so 
little trouble, don’t you know. 

BERLIOZ, JUNIOR.—(l.) We should not advise 
you to write arpeggio passages for the kettle- 
drums. (2.) The notes on the other side of 
the violin bridge are rarely, if ever, used, 
(3.) We have doubts about the effect of that 
passage in your score where the trombone 
players are directed to blow into the wrong 
end of their instruments. Would their 
mouths be large enough to accomplish this ? 
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present number Tue Gracies: commences its second 
VV year 3 The extent to which it has been taken’ 
po tside t the Waits of oie Royal Academy has been surprising and 

ee gratifying, particularly when the sémi- -private mode of its publication 
A 2 is considered. We now find ourselyes forced to make arrangements 
ee for. enabling the general public to obtain the paper through the 


oe, 


S ean channels, and to this end 
exe Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., 267, Regent Street, W,, 


. rave “kindly consented to act as our Publishing Agents. As by making 

this step we appeal to a wider circle of readers, we deem it advisable 

to consider this in our terms, and have therefore reduced the price 
of THE OVERTURE to 


THREE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM (g Nos.) ; 
Or, by P08; Three eure and wraprtee. 


A Title Page and Index for Vol. I. are given with the present 
number, and we venture to assure our readers that the Second 
Volume will show no ) falling off from its predecessor. 


Subscriptions in See should be sent to Messrs. Forsyru. 


TENTERDEN STREET, 
Feb, 28, 1891. 
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. : SECTION I.-<«E Library. 
if PIANOPORTE TUTOR . ae a HUMMEL, ae = 
I. nod aoe -— 4- ° r — 4°85 
3. El a WGTTLE ‘Eche Te duties Comecess we ($20) & BEETHOY C— Thee Ola French Modes : Ri eet 
£ EUNTEN EBs UCAS 2 pectrenivesuiie ~ 4 3| HUNUEL CMema eT eS 
. w—i en €. ous an TO: seo ° = - —= ee eee os, > ml ee 
$2 KALKBRENNER, Bs and KUBLAU, F-—Two Airs with * STEIBELT, D. De Seenter Be eg % ‘Se 
Variations ... eee a aco ie a ww - 4 *o . ee bs Viele 
SECTION ¥1._« EASW.*? : : Q ra aes 
I. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C,Op.36,No.1 ... 4 0}|16, SCHUMANN, R.—Six Album Leaves (first selection) ... 4 0 
a ph a . A.—Andante con Variazioni, Allegretto and 17. CLEMENTI, M.—Three Monferrinas, Op. 49 — ws, 4: OF. 
~- 4 0/18, DUSSBK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op.20,No.3 9 «.  .. § 0 
3 DUSSEK, . L.—Allegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 0/| 19. MOZART . A.—Sonata in C ... eee ws es re 2 SO 
4 BEETHO EN, L. VAN,—SonatinainF ... «. 4 ©| 20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves see ose ow 4 Or 
5. CZERNY, C.—Rondo Grazioso in C Major ss we, aa. 6D Teh BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Variations on “Nel cor piu - 
6. HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... aie ws 4 0 non,” in G abe Saw Pe. aa Re Ps 
-P CLEMENTI, M.—Three ao F,C,andG = ass «. 4 0/22. HELLER, S.—RondinoinG =. wen eee we 4 0 
8. HILLER, Pisa rier in F, Op. ase t= i fore KUHLAU, 1 F.—Andantino and Polatcain F ... x; P- me 
9. DUSSEK, PP een in é x 20, No.1. one ww. 4 ©| 24. HILLER, F.—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), O “y g>.0 
10. CLEMEN i, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No.2 4.0] 25. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata in G minor, Op 40 
11. DIABELLI, A —Two Rondos in A minor and F major, Op.1 153 4 0/26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Bp sh No. 4 ase er ay 
1z KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op. 20, No.1 .. «w. 4 0|27. MOZART, W.A -—RondoinD . _ ua Ae 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No.2. .. 4 0] 28. CLEMENTI, oh enainn in E “‘Aat, Op Op, 9, No. 40 
14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. 3 oe se 4° 0} 29. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with ariations, in 4 0 
15. RIES, F.—Romanza and Rondo Bellante. Op. 86 ... - 4 0!30. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No.6 _.«.. 4 0 
SECTION IiIii.—_* MODERATELY DIFFICULT.” 
1, SCALES in all the Sree" and Minor Keys, and —— 16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14,No.2 5 9 
Scales... re 2 we, 4 0} 17.. FIELD, .—Two Nocturnes ae 4 0 
2. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonata in "A major, Op. 20, ‘No. a = ves.-4 Oi} 38. REINEC) - C.—Scherzo, Hunting Song and Toccatina, 
3. HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major... eee ots asst from O wa 1G 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. “3 4 0} 19. CLEMENTI, M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. 39 ».. ar Th 
Fa BEETHO EN, L. VAN —Rondo i inc major, ‘Op. 51 No. t 4 0/| 20. HELLER, S.—Three Melodies ... 4 0 
. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second Ee ir 4 ©} 21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G | major, ‘Op. 51, No.2 4.0 
y. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major... aes 5 0| 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—* The Rivulet” fos ere ae 4,9 
8, BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, in G major 4-0} 23. BACH, J..S —Prelude, Aria, and Courante ... ‘ie as Ore 
9. HUMMEL, , N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op.122... 4 0 | 24. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in E flat. ... se Sn 
10, CLEMENTI, 'M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 ... 4 0|25. HUMME - N.—"La Contemplazione,” from Op. 107. 4 0 
11, BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 &32 4 0/}]26. HAN DEL, a —“ The Harmonious Blacksmith” (aa AO 
12. BACH, J. 'S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes woes 4 0} 27. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major.. ie $0 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major., 5 o| 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without ‘Words were ey: | 
14. WEBER, ‘Cc. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 39 4 © 
and Rondo, from Op.3. ... a - ose? 4-04} $0, BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, from Op.79 5 0 
15. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve Valses a88 ce 4 0 
: SECTION rIw.—** Se ene 
1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondoin E flat, Op. 11... 4 0|23. WEBER, C. M, VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 ans aad fe'O 
2. SCHUM ANN, R.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4 0} 24. SCARLATTI, MD. —Three Sonatas in C minor, D,andE..... 4 90 
a; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major... 4 0] 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata gathe sgeat minor, Op. 27, 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, from “ Das Wohi- No. 1 (“ Moonlight | aa 5 0 
temperirte rae 4 0|26. SCHUMANN, R.— Humoreske,”” Op. 20 (1st movement)... 4 0 
5. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 5 o| 27. MOZART, HANDEL, and BACH.—Three Glaes ea tags 
6. SCHUBERT, F, —Impromptu in A flat, Op, 142, No.2 sc 4 0| 28. MEYER, CH.— Etude de Concert"in EZ... pia Set. 
7. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, Dp. 13 6 0} 29. BEETHOVEN, L.. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 eS <0 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F, C, and A «- 4 0| 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major «. 4 0 
9. HELLER, S.—Arabesque in C major, and Hulegucin A tates 4 0|31. CHOPIN, F'—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and paeales from Sonata D flat, Op. 27 oad o6é ne aha “ WAS preety eat 
in F sharp minor ... 4 0|32, MENDELSSOHN, F.—Two Characteristic Pieces in A 
11, CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes i in "E flat. major and ¥ minor 4 0 major and E major, Op. 7 noe ove - — sear $0 
12, MEYER, CH.—Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.31 4 0} 33. RHEINBERGER, JOS.—* ‘ade aelpghe Song,’”’ Toccatina, 
13, BACH, J. S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and 'Gigu Sca§: 50 and Hunting Piece 4 0 
14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 4 0| 34. WEBER, C. M. VON.—“ ‘L'Invitation a la Valse,” Rondo 
15. Reve, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 4.0 
March, Op. 2 6 o| 35. SCHUMANN, R. eo Nachtstiicke in F major and D flat : 
16. MENDELSSOHN, "F.—Andante. and Rondo Capriccioso, major, from ‘Op. 23.3 4 0 
Op. ae uh «» 4 0| 36. BACH, J. S—Two Preludes and "Fugues i inc sharp major 
17. HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G fat, Op. TS. acs Het 0 and C sharp minor, from ‘‘ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier" 5 0 
18, SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, i in A major, E minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp eet ORF 4.0 
and E maior, Op. 99 ste oo soe 4-0 | 38, CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major... 4 0 
19. CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu in A flat, Op. '29 ja? tees + peat 0030. WAR BER, C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 
20. TAUBERT, G.—“La Campanella,” Op. 41 oe ane te 0 Sonata, Op. 70 cn by Sogn 4 
21. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in F minor, Op. 66... 4° 0] 40. CHOPIN, E. —Berceuse in D flat. major, “Op. 37 axe ae hy OC 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F,—Preludeand Figuein D; from Op. 35 4 0 
SECTION W-“WERY DIFEICULT.’>* 
1, BEETHOVEN, L. ’AN.—Sonata in A flat, Op. r10 .. 6 0|15. SCHUMANN, R—Two Caprices in C and E, from Op.5.... 4 0 
2. SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phartaisie-Stiicke, from Op. 4 0|16. BACH, J.S. —Prelude and Fuguein A minor... a ace tA 4G 
3. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante and Rondo, Bork Grand M74 CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu in G flat, Op. a ar eee we 4 0 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 ae 6 0.-18;. LISZT; Three Hungarian Airs .. 4.0 
4. HELLER, S.—La Chase’ Study i in E flat, Op.2 % 4 0/19. HENSELT, A. — Thanksgiving ‘after a Storm,” Study in 
5. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieus, TD Absentee, A flat : : 4 0 
et le Retour, Op. 1 6 0| 20. BER THOVEN,L. VAN.—Grand ‘Sonata inc. minor, “Op. 111 6 0 
6, MENDELSSOHN, F.— Presto Scherzandoin F sharp minor 4 0| 21. CHOPIN, F.—Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60... ve a 0 
7. CHOPIN, F. —Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10... 4 0O| 22. SCHUMANN, R.—Toccata in C major, Op..7 5 0 
8, aoe C. M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23. KESSLER) J. C.—Two Studies in B minor ae C: major, 
Op. “ Teas OO rom ; as ase 6.0 
9. BACH, 3 S.—Fantasia Chromatica i in D minor 5° 0| 24. CHOPIN, F.— “Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. 5 0 
‘ac: HENSEL LT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op.2 .. 4 0 | 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in BS hat, Op. 106. 
11. CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 oe 5 O First Part... 6 0 
12. SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32. «4 0 | 26. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, ‘Op. 106. 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F,—Capriccio in F sharp minor,Op.5 5 0 Second Part...’ sce owe UWL At etae ye ose Ot @ 
14. BEETHOVEN, L., VAN, —Grand Sonatain E major, Op.109 6 0 THE END. 


* The title ‘Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 
exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a “ School”), it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 
as well as their mechanical powers that the works included will be found “ very difficult” to play well. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. — 


Printed by. NoveLLo, Ewer & Co., at 69 & 70, Dean Street, W., and published by FREDERICK CoRDER, 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W.—March, 1891. 
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HE favourable reception accorded to the short history of the Tuscan 
Stradivari, which we published: last year, has encouraged us to believe 
that a series of historical and descriptive notices of the finest specimens 

now in existence of the great Schools of Violin Making will prove interesting to 
all lovers of the instrument. ~ We therefore intend to issue shortly an original 
account of the celebrated ‘‘ Salabue” Stradivari Violin of 1716—commonly known 
as ‘*Le Messie.” ‘The notice will contain several interesting particulars obtained 
from authentic sources in Cremona and elsewhere, and now published for the first 
time. This will be followed by further publications of a similar character, giving 
original information with regard to some of the most celebrated Italian Schools. 


The notice of the “ Salabue’” will be illustrated with highly-finished coloured 
drawings of the instrument by Mr. SHirLEy SLocomBgE, and will be published shortly, 
price 5/-. Subscriptions for copies now received at 38, New Bonp SrreeErT, 
where also may be obtained a second edition of the monograph on the 
“ Tuscan ” Stradivari—containing additional matter—price 5/- 


WES HELI &-SONS. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1782), 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


By special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By special appointment to H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
And all the Royal Family. 


GOLD MEDALS, LONDON AND PARIS. 
Price Lists, Illustrated Catalogues, and all particulars from 


32, 33, 84, CREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 





















a THE TROUBADOUR .. SAS ae 
- COLOMBA 


tae, Sas. ora” eS. a - ae A 
| “CANTATAS pees 
THE DREAM OF JUBA San See 
THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT < fee tee 
THE NEW COVEN ae Ee os tice | =I & 


THE STORY oad ‘SAYID 25%, ee oe <* 


JASON ea itil pia, tare Pits ies Fos) i os “64: 2 BISEANE | ee Seo oe 

aJUBMLR OPE! 2 iS ee eee owiehe BAL MYD AYS | 
z : sORCHESP RA: <= ae as - PIANOFOR 

COMPOSED FOR AND DEDICATED TO THE PHILHARMONIC COMPANY. 4 so ; 


“LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI.” Ballad f aE ar 
Oichedte Op. age or FIVE " PIEGES Togs pty. 










, in the F - : 
Full Score * o. . a oe - Ps ey anes TROIS es eh ba, Onis i pe get ure 
Strin ee oa ap A ah“ a in <5: CEL” No. * Lal Sree «e 26 6. | Nov3. Ballade lade, Tot 
Wind Par 11 9 Noct eo ood ee ; 
PRELUDE TO THE OPERA “cOLoniba = SIX: COMPOSITIONS. ‘Op. 20 :— ae ein 2 fete sage 
aa nioreab ys “* oe ones 7.4 0 No: 1.->Hymnus:. »t o. ‘No. ie tee ee r 
chestral Pa ‘ om i ie PER fom ee Ritornello . -1 6} 5 ae ‘Ti Se OE 
BALLET MUSIC, &c., from Colomba , fs 3, Reminiscence -1 “6 Ger cae oo ees 
eeectte fe oth Ak tel Se! aes 2 a0 (6 PSCENES AN EAE Scortisi HIGHLANDS, ae eS 
Stal She wh we oe ee ia ie ee es 4 =f Three pieces. Op. $ each” r= 
RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE, “Op. ar: ae. mobugen eae hillside, No. 3. On the heather. as 
: Say Pe ~d ie oe 5 5 RHAPSODIE. ‘ECOSSAISE. Op. 25. aes : “a Tae 
 BURNS."—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. = ae +3 oy ak BURNS. —Second Scotch ‘Rhapsody. | Op. Bene $4 in NS 
Full Score : ak ote ne ee: ; DUETS. 4 pe Ry 
Orchestral Parts a sk OSD INTERMEZZO, “ On the waters” {Jeson) <i f, Gy eee ae 
CONCERTO for the VIOLIN. - Op. 32% — ; RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. 2 Ha S jt ei mesa 
Full Score : ee a its .. 21 0| ‘ BURNS.”’—Second Scotch Ren pahavic Op. 245 eo ee 
Orchestral Parts . 21 ©} Ditto. Arranged for Two Pianofortes by G. ny Sen a. 
Ditto. Edition for Violin on Pianoforte (BarT1soN HAYNES) to...) LA BELLE DAME- SANS. MERCI,” . Arranged by bo 
INTERMEZZO, from jason’. . ; SILAs : Be 
Full Score : +e Sheer se ee ce Se eb BALLET MUSIC. ‘&e, (Colomba). "Arranged by E; SILAS. beta 
String Parts - .. Es oe ay z¢ Yo 
SOLEMN MARCH (Story of Sayid)— : PART-SONGS (S.A. T. Te ye Or. ag 
rchestral Parts . eg Ee Leben SU I RNG LE Se EES eg 
OVERTURE (Twelfth Night) = ; » 2 HOW I LOVE THE FESTIVE, BOY. Se 
Score wt sie se <s +. 12 °0) | 3, AUTUMN 0 
String Parte geo ee ee Lr OS OL Ss WRN SPRING BEGEMS “THE DEWY ‘SCENE. o 
Wind Parts ae sy, a Ri a 2 +. 12°0)-, 5. THE DAY OF LOVE eR hg 
SONGS “3 ”’ >. THE STARS ARE WITH ‘THE ‘VOYAGER yar 
: . 8: THE EVENING STAR. .. ete 
LOVE LOST On BART H. Scena for Tenor. Composed for 3 ee pote 
the Birming am Festival, and sung by Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp 2 0 1? i : er 
THERE’S A-WOMAN LIKE A DEWDROP.. For Tenor.” aire sepa HORN OF THE HUN NTER | be 
From the Tragedy, “ A Blot in the 'Scutcheon,” by ROREES NOW DAWNETH THE BRIGHT WEDDING MORN, 
BROWNING 2373; , ZF (The Bride) .. “f fc) 
EIGHTEEN SONGS, in “Three Books - .. each 2 6+THE THREE MERRY DWARFS 45, a <i bh Revs Gf 
Or, in ‘One Volume, cloth 7 6 BONNIE BELL... 5 0 
BOOK ft. fe 
Phyllis the fair. | _ | PARP-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES. 
It waa. the time of roses. _| A FRANKLYN’S DOGGE (Op. 8,No.6).- s. 0 ss red 
Light slumber is quitting the eyelids. : GREAT ORPHEUS WAS-A FIDDLER é ° 
O hush thee, my babie. vas. by 
The earth below and the heaven above. ; Kt > ANTHEMS FOR FOUR VOICES. 


Pioneers what (hose ie THE BLESSING OF THE LORD... .. a. Stk 


BOOK II. 
at I WILL LAY ME.DOWN:-IN PEACE oO 
What does little birdie say? (A). : 
What does little birdie say ? (B). r bey re ae GAVE, AND. THE LORD HATH TAKEN 
eee ae ars), Pome MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE (Rose of Sharon) . o- 
Ri my ee BR LON DLE {.SING, .O HEAVENS (Rose of Sharon) ~.. oO 
aise  adeciee fiv(Op.3a No. a BLESSED IS HE THAT READETH (Rose of Sharon) .. 0 
pbk foes Prema! Po 52; 1102 Bi HEARKEN, O LORD. Bass Say and Chorus. suf Rose of 
The song of love and death. Sharon). Oo 
BOOK III. E 
The fipat Sprite oy (Op. wh hi 1), “VIOLIN MUSIC. 
en I am dead (Op. 17, No. 2 , 
ee tn dead We. Hee PIBROCH. Pins ae VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. Op. 42.- 
Up with the sail (Op. 16, No. 1). ? ; String Parts... Xen Cee ‘ a A eG 
O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2). ; Wind Parts? iste woo thle Agar ae oeaae 
GENTLE DOVE. THY VOICE IS Noa) Vocero (Colomba) 2-0) cry py Vighit and Pianoforte . 
ocero (Colom 2-0! 

WILL SHE Cc COME FROM THE HILL. Coititan Love: SIX rege for VIOLIN, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 5 
song (Colomba) 2 0 x 
SO HE THOUGHT OF HIS LOVE.” Oid Corsican Ballad BENEDICTUS from D. DITTO, a ditto Avian 

(Colomba).. — .. ae roca Bring Parte - ptiss-r stu pe hcs ae cet Matas eee ack 
HERE OFTEN HAVE I SAT. For Tenor (Colomba) ian Br Wind Parts es Nese apes unt cp 
FOR WINE GLADDENS THE HEART OF MAN, Wine ‘CONCERTO for VIOLIN. Gp. zn Se | 

Song: For Soprano or Tenor (The Troubadour)... ., ‘4 8 Séore e- St Aap .. ar 
THE SUNRAY'S SHINE. For Tenor (The Troubadour)... 2 0 Orchesival Pattie. 2 Ha Panta tge RE eerie 
IN THE PLACES OF LIGHTLESS SORROW. Pee Vidlin ahd eee Be 2 mages 

Soprano (The Troubadour)... 2 0 Seek 
TO LIET. For Baritone (The Troubadour) s 2-0 ORGAN MUSIC. - 

BENEATH A HAWTHORN... Morning Song: For. Mezzo- . | THREE PIECES: (a) Baptism; (8) “Wedding; (c) Burial ~ 

Soprano (The Troubadour).. ; 2°0 each 
POUR FORTH NOBLE WINE. Drinking Song: For Bat SOLEMN MARCH, from the “Story of Sayit. " Arranged 

tone (The Troubadour) .. oe a's te 2-0 by G.C. MARTIN fe Si ae t * An <s 
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Milne Dearns Music? 


Were this query propounded to the 
musician—aye, even to the chief of a great 
musical institution —his truthful answer 
would be, ‘‘ Very few people.” Vainly do 
we din it into the public’s ear that to 
perform music upon an instrument or voice 
does not necessarily involve any compre- 
hension or knowledge whatever of the art. 
Still they go on in the same blind way. 
Ears have they and hear not, brains and 
comprehend not. Surely in no branch of 
education is so much time and trouble 
bestowed to so little purpose as in music! 
Take some statistics. Every girl, let alone 
the boys, as a matter of course, studies the 
piano on an average one and a half hours 
per day from the age of eight to eighteen— 
that is, for 4,690 hours. By that time 
about 15 per cent. play fairly, 25 per cent. 
hopelessly unmusically, and the remainder 
abandon the study. Of the fifteen fair 
players and twenty-five bad ones, about a 
third continue their studies with a view to 
earning a livelihood and the remainder do the 
same from mere force of habit. Harmony ? 
Oh, yes, thanks to the influence of the 
examinations, an increasing proportion study 
harmony too. But none study music. It 
is not at all uncommon to find a pupil who 
can play a piece brilliantly, and yet does 
not know what key it is in—perhaps does 
not know what a key is, certainly not a 
minor one. It is not rare to find a pupil 
who plays fluently, but who, if you stop her, 
or turn over the page a bar too soon, has no 
idea of where she is, and will—reading 
purely by the eye—recommence without any 
of the incidental sharps and flats. One 
naturally speaks of pianoforte players first, 
as forming the majority of students, but ab 
uno disce omnes, singers, violinists and the 
rest are all tarred with the same brush. ‘To 
learn to play or sing is-not to learn music, 
and although what is called the musical 
gift is born with the few it is to a great 

extent cultivatable by the intelligent many 
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if they only would try. But they all persist 
in going the wrong way to work. Not one in 
ten of even the fairly good performers ever 
learn to read the notes, without which they 
yet cannot do the smallest thing. Not one 
in fifty ever learns to acquire the metronomic 
faculty, but all prefer to guess vaguely at the 
length of a note. Then, as to grasping the 
key, the sequence of keys, the phrases, the 
cadences, the form and composition of the 
music, why none but the innately musical, 
to whom these things come almost without 
learning, ever trouble their heads about 
them. Oh, yes, my dears, you are a bad lot 
—-a very bad lot indeed, but we have hopes 
of you, otherwise we should not have 
troubled to read you this lecture. Things 
are not as hopeless as they seemed in our own 
student-days. ‘Then there was no help for 
the student seekine enlightenment, now 
there are books, lectures, intelligent teachers 
—here and there-—and annotated editions. 

But how frightfully dull it must be to give 
those thousands of hours to a study of which 
nothing is understood! One might as well 
learn a Greek play by heart (as, indeed, our 
grandfathers did when they were schoolboys), 
not knowing a word of the language, as 
teach the fingers to perform a sonata in that 
automatic, penny-in-the-slot fashion so 
common even in these enlightened days. 
The fingers perform an absolutely uncon- 
trolled series of movements, the result of 
years of habit, while the brain is lulled by 
the sedative sound of the instrument, all 
details being ignored. About on a par with 
knitting, asan amusement, only with results 
the reverse of useful. 

And now, after our grumble, let us look 
at the other side of the picture; for, thank 
goodness, there is another side. Not only 
in the Royal College and Royal Academy 
are there Students’ Guilds and Excelsior 
Societies, but also in some country towns 
little unknown, unnamed knots of enthu- 
silasts, who meet together as occasion affords 
an help one another to the study of musi¢, 


‘In former days we knew a_ cellist in 
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y trying v-century to get a 
- string G aitifet farey fecelfier at his own | 
Ee house, but all in vain. 


The few violinists 
who were really competent refused to play 
anything but first fiddle. This is no 
exaggeration, but strict fact. Now there 
are at least three quartet classes in Brighton 
to our knowledge, and even three orchestral 
societies in that unmusical town. But it is 
not in orchestral societies or concerts that 
we must look for the little leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump of our unmusical- 
ness. It is in those private meetings at one 
another’s houses of small groups of enthu- 
siasts, the smaller the better; the element 
of vanity and desire to ‘‘ show off”’ is fatal 
to the spirit of art, but when a few are met 
together, or if one studies alone, without 
thought for hearers, but simply in order to 
become acquainted with works, and to 
criticise and analyse them, here, and here 
only, we find those who may rightly be said 
to learn music. 

We are sorry to confirm a charge often 
made against us of being ‘‘down on 
vocalists,”” but we should fail in our duty if 
we neglected to point out that among such 
earnest students as we have described, it is 
sadly rare to find singers—at least, in the 
South of England. For many years we have 
ourselves shared in such artistic reunions, 
and have foregathered with many musicians 
of many lands, but when it came to the 
trying over of new works it was always the 
singers who failed us. Indeed, we have 
never yet met with a tenor in five-and- 
twenty years’ experience of such gatherings. 
Occasionally we found a soprano who could 
and would read (though she was usually a 
German), rarely a contralto; the gentlemen 
musicians could and would always attempt 
to sing a bass part and at least hit their 
notes, if the tone was what the French call 
voia de compositeur. But we yet seek the 
musical tenor, and marvel much if he exists. 
Perhaps in the favoured North, where, we 
are told, such meetings as we have 
described are far more general than in 
London, he may be found, but if he knows 
his value he will come South without delay. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
relating an anecdote of two musical enthu- 
siasts we once knew, who belonged to an 
orchestral society and used to meet at the 
house of a pianist to practise their parts and 
become better acquainted with the works 
they were rehearsing. It would have been 









Passing Hotes, 


Wuen any unfortunate. person possessing — 
nerves ventures upon a crusade against 
street music the occasion is always regarded 
as one for banter and raillery, if not jeers 
and unfeeling mockery on the part of the 
press. This is pretty strong evidence that 
few, if any, journalists are musical. But 
we could not refrain from chuckling over a 
recent article in the Daily Telegraph, though 
it did make merry over Mr. Jacoby’s Bill for 
the licensing of street. performers. Dis- 
cussing with mock gravity the question from 
a legal aspect, the writer, whose identity it 
is not hard to discover, remarks: ‘‘ Thus, 
though our criminal jurisprudence affords 
us no redress for a solo on the barrel-organ, 
it is suggested that a performance on a 
German band may be indictable as a con- 
spiracy at common law. Here, however, we 
are met at the outset with the objection 
that, though it might be easy to bring home 
to the defendants a charge of combination, 
there would be in many cases an insur- 
mountable difficulty in convicting them of 
concert. An astute advocate, charged with 
the defence of a German bandsman against 
such an indictment, would call all the rest of 
the troupe as witnesses on his behalf, and 
invite them, with the permission of the 
presiding Judge, to give a performance in 
Court. He might then conclude a stirring 
appeal to the jury by asking them ‘as men 
of the world’ whether, haying heard that 
performance, they could possibly believe the 
defendants to have been actuated by a 
common purpose. We conceive that the 
jury in most cases would find a verdict of 
acquittal without leaving the box; the evi- 
dence of independent action would be too 
complete. . . . Another point, too, will 
have to be borne in mind in any attempted 
legislation on this subject—a point to which 
Mr. Jacoby may or may not have devoted 
sufficient attention. His Bill, as we under- 
stand it, is directed against ‘ musicians,’ 
so designated in its text. Has he con- 
sidered, and, if so, has he overcome the 
difficulty of drafting his ‘ interpretation 
clause’? How is it to run? ‘The word 









= think, Peon. To attempt 
( aoe us in the preliminary 
indicating the air which the 
itinerant performer might be executing—a 
“Beplen which, except in a few such rare 
stances as that of the National Anthem or 
* Grandfather’s Clock,’ would be insoluble. 
Besides, it would necessitate some such 
cumbrous form of indictment as that ‘the 
defendants did, at such and such a time and 
place, wilfully and maliciously emit, or cause 
to be emitted, from certain musical instru- 
ments, to wit, &c., certain soundsresembling, 
or purporting to resemble, or affecting or 
pretending to resemble or purport to re- 
semble, the Huntsmen’s Chorus from ‘' Der 
Freischiitz.’”’’”’ 





To speak seriously, the Bill itself is little 
more than a recapitulation of Bass’s Act, 
which has been allowed to become a dead 
letter owing to the supineness of the public. 
Mr. Jacoby’s Bill empowers householders to 
require itinerant musicians to desist from 
playing within a quarter of a mile of their 
residences; non-compliance rendering the 
offender lable, on conviction, to a forty 
shilling fine or a fortnight’s imprisonment. 
Playing is altogether prohibited before 
8 a.m. and after S p.m. (At present Pimlico 
is a perfect pandemonium on Saturday 
nights.) The Bill does not, however, apply 
to any person not playing for reward, nor to 
any musician belonging to Her Majesty’s 
forces, nor to persons taking part in any 
procession with a religious or political 
object, or in aid of any charitable insti- 
tution or labour organisation. ‘These 
exceptions are most regrettable, leaving 
openings for wholesale evasion of the law, 
but we must be thankful for small mercies. 
Yet when we think of the way Bass’s 
Act has been ignored and the difficulty of 
enforcing a law which is unpopular with a 
large section of the community, our hopes 
are not very strong. Look at the rules 
against smoking on railways! ‘To read 
the stern proclamations posted in the 
stations no ore would believe that 
travellers smoked when and where they 
pleased, and that anyone who objected 
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these are contrary to the desires of the 
majority. 


Our evening contemporary, The Star, in a 
long article; the reverse of complimentary to 
Musical News; has ventured to lay ddwn the 
law as to the proper functions of a musical 
paper. Hear the heavenly luminary hold 
forth :—‘‘ The duty of the weekly journalist is 
to separate what is really of permanent value 
from that which is of merely temporary in- 
terest; it is his to mark the fluctuations or 
developments of contemporary thought; to 
emphasize niore clearly than is possible to a 
daily critic the ssthetic importance of the 
most salient events, and, above all, to educate 
the public taste. This last may be held to 
comprise all the rest, for it is the end to 
which they are only means, and it is the 
most inviting subject for philosophy. Up 
to the present time most writers on musical 
questions have laid far too much stress on 
thé material side of the art, and have never 
attempted to lead the public to contemplate 
it upon the spiritual, or, rather, emotional 
side. Hence it is that while, on the one 
hand, the practice of music has been brought, 
amongst the amateurs, to a higher degree of 
merit than ever before, we are as far as ever 
from that condition in which the public taste 
works wisely and correctly. The amateur 
finds no lack of friends to show him the 
formal characteristics of any work. What 
he really needs is someone who will show 
him the inner meaning of it. This, it seems 
to me, should be the chief end of those who 
write in avowedly musical papers, but it is 
just this which is seldom attempted.” 
With his opening sentences everyone will 
agree, though the sentiments thereof are 
not conspicuously origimal; but when he 
begins to preach about educating the public 
taste, we feel inclined to yawn, while his 
final scintillation— surely there is a humor- 
ous twinkle about this star !—really staggers 
us. We were hitherto under the impression 
that critics confined themselves too much to 
twaddling about ‘“‘ imner meanings” instead 
of honestly criticising from a_ technical 
standpoint, but Zhe Star, like Oliver Twist, 
wants some more. Well! there is no 
accounting for tastes. 





A coRRESPONDENT writes: ‘It was once 
unkindly said of Richard Procter, the 





















a aa sclel , that he was the aia ze) 
— oa gree himself quite capable of being 
its author. 


actually the author of ‘ Creation,’ composed 
a ‘Hymn to the Creator’? Hitherto I 
thought Haydn a modest man, but now——.”’ 





Turis sneering tone is not improving, and 
reminds us of Lamb’s famous question to 
Coleridge, who had bombastically invited 
his application for any information he 
might require: ‘‘ Whether the higher order 
of ‘Seraphim Illuminati’ ever sneer ?’’ 
We believe not; and our correspondent’s 
jibe shows, we think, his own place in the 
hierarchy of minds. 





We have also received from another cor- 
respondent a joke to the effect that, ‘‘ owing 
to the large share which Masses have in the 
programmes of the Bach Choir, a certain 
physician has begun to order a course of 
their Concerts, as the pleasantest form of 
the Massage treatment. The patients, how- 
ever, say it is too severe.’’ We pass such 
frivolity by with the scorn it deserves. 





A ruiep sends the following, with apologies 
to Mr. Punch :— 
Gushing Fatr One. 

Oh, I think he’s the greatest of 
pianists; he plays m such 
style, and his rendering is so 
subtle and sympathetic. 


’ Philistine. But he plays out of time! 
G. F. O. Ah, but his style and his render- 
ing are so fine! 
Philistine. But his accents are all wrong ! 
G. fF. O. Ah, but his style and his render- 


ing are so fine ! 


Philistine. But he plays handfuls of wrong 
notes ! 

G. F.O. Ah, but his style and his render- 

. ing are so fine! 

Philistine. But his phrasing is nonsensical, 
and he broke fifteen hammers 
last night ! 

G. F. 0. Ah, but his style and his render- 
ing are so fine ! 

Philistine. But, hang it all! Where the 
Dickens is the beauty of play- 
ing like that ? 

G. Ff. 0. In the style and the delicate 


rendering ! 





On the other hand, who does not know 
what it is to struggle with a pupil, nice and 
intelligent enough in other ways, who plays 
as correctly as machinery, and with about 


Is this epigram more or less | the 
applicable to Joseph Haydn, who, being | nail, wh ; 
the deadest piece MOE, 






trade. Who, in fact, does not 
music, so much as lay it owt 2 in 
but wanting the life of feeling— 
corpse. 


_ We nave often been since ae Ce 
been too loyal to raise our indignant voices, 
at the wretched class of music with which 
royalty contents itself, both in public and 
private. The following paragraph, how- 
ever, culled from the Court Circular of a 
few days back, would seem to imply that a 
protest has at length been made: ‘ The 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey, Band- 
master, played the following selection of 
music during dinner :— 
March, ‘‘ Copenhagen ” 
Overture, “* Maritana ” : V. Wallace. 
Valse, ‘‘ Arcadia ” : C. Godfrey, Jun. 
Fantasia, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Meyerbeer” 











Karl Kaps. 


C. Godfrey. 
‘« Pizzicato ” Gavotte M. Watson. 
Bolero, ‘‘ La Constancia ” A. E. Rae. 


Her Majesty’s guests have left the Castle.” 
It is greatly to their credit. 





Miss Mauve Rratx (Thalberg Scholar) 
and Miss Kate Goodson gave another Piano- 
forte Recital at the well-known Bow and 
Bromley Institute on Saturday, the 21st 
ult., and scored as great a success as on the 
first occasion, last November. Miss Rihll 
played as her solos: ‘‘ Minnelied,”’ 
No. 8, T. A. Matthay, and Rubinstein’s 
C major Etude, gaining a hearty recall 


for this; and afterwards, as a second 
solo, Schumann’s ‘ Warum,” coupled 
with Chopin’s B minor Scherzo. Whilst 


Miss Goodson came forward with Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody (she also gaining an 
encore for this), and, as a second solo, a 
promising little piece of her own, and Raff’s 
“ Rigaudon.” Mr. Gerald Walenn played 
two really most commendable little composi- 
tions of one of our ‘‘ old students’’—Mrs. 
Kate Ralph, the widow of our much 
lamented violin professor, accompanying 
these most delightfully. Our violin students 
would do well to have a look—and more— 
at the graceful and fresh ‘‘ Abendlied ” and 
effective little ‘‘ Tarantelle ’’ (Novello). Mr. 
Walenn also played with Miss Rihll part of 
Grieg’s first Violin Sonata, and Madame 
Belle Cole contributed four songs—the 
audience selecting the worst song for an 




















me more musical periodicals 
required. We regret that we cannot 

com liment aha editors of Musical News 

upon the manner or the matter of their 
venture thus far. Other candidates for 

public favour are The Harly English Musical 
Magazine, the price of which, one shilling, 
will militate against its popularity, and The 
Dominant Seventh, a trade journal, or, rather, 
catalogue of new music. 


THE competitions for the Louisa Hopkins 
and Sterndale Bennett prizes must have been 
a thrilling time for our lady pianists. To 
‘decide upon the best performance of a given 
piece out of upwards of twenty competitors 
‘where not one was bad and at least half the 
number really excellent is a task to make 
the most experienced examiner quail. The 
fortunate winners would do well to remember 
that their success does not proclaim them 
the best pianists, but that where so many 
were good the prize had to be allotted to the 
one who after repeated trials was found to 
execute the particular piece best. This is a 
distinction with a difference. 


Mr. Spencer Curwen sends us the pro- 
gramme of the competitions in his Stratford 
Festival which will be held on the 26th and 
27th inst. There are no less than thirty- 


four of these competitions for every branch | 


of mnsic, open to amateurs residing in Kssex 
and thirty miles round Stratford. The 
names of the judges, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Mr. A. Randegger, Mr. Franklin Taylor, &c., 
must ensure confidence in the artistic value 
of this undertaking. 


a history of the Royal Academy 
of ADusic. 


By true Eprror. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


Tue tremendous article in the Musical 
Quarterly Review (No. 15), impeaching the 
whole of this scheme, would be very amusing 
reading if there were not so much of it ; but 
we will give an outline of the principal 
objections, which were doubtless to a great 
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We know many able judges, both of pee 
nature and of the art, who are not sanguine in 
their hopes from the institution of academies. 
They argue—and, we confess, with a great show 
of justice—that truly great men must make and 
have ever made themselves; that exertion and 
energy for this noble task will never be wanting 
among highly-gifted individuals, if there be 
patronage to call itforth. Patronage, they aver, 
is as necessary to the production of great works 
as light and heat to. vegetation. .. . 

To secure to eminence its due reward it seems 
indispensable that eminence should exist in a 
certain degree of scarcity. Regard, and very 
special regard, must be had to supply and 
demand. . . . Theobject is to replace the present 
race of musicians and teachers with successors of 
undoubted respectability, talents, and know- 
ledge 

(It will be observed that respectability is 

placed first !) 
—not to destroy both by letting loose a countless 
horde of new composers, players, and teachers, 
educated by public contribution. For this reason 
the plan appears to us too extensive. Should it 
be carried into effect after three years, eighty 
resident students, with an indefinite number of 
extra students, would be turned loose upon the 
world to compete with the existing members of 
the profession—to exclude a good many of them 
indeed by the superior recommendations they 
would probably enjoy, and to reduce the gains of 
all but the very first—a very small order. 


The writer goes on to picture the ‘“ injury 
and misery’’ to be caused in the future 
when 100 students would quit the Academy 
yearly, making 8,200 professionals in exist- 
ence at once. In the present day the yearly 
“‘out-put’”’ is estimated at about 800, and 
the roll-call of the profession imeludes at 
least 100,000 members. Far more cogent than 
these selfish objections were the weak points 
exposed in the administrative and financial 
basis of the scheme. ‘The original plan 
necessitated an annual expenditure of nearly 
£9,000 againstan income of about £2,000, the 
remainder was to be provided for by subscrip- 
tions equalling a capital of £150,000. Inthe 
present day such a sum could be easily 
raised, but seventy years ago matters were 
very different—in facet, so slow were the 
public to respond to appeals for subscriptions 
that upon an estimate of ways and means 
for the first year being made, a deficiency of 
£600 was apparent. ‘The committee became 
alarmed, and, in the absence of their chief, 
Lord Burghersh, who alone seems to have 
possessed energy and ability to carry ont 
the scheme, postponed further proceedings. 

The noble chairman wrote from his 
ambassadorial post at Florence, urging upon 












ee the folly of this course, as ° 


scale than was at first intended. There 
were to be only ten students of each sex—a 
fourth of the number originally proposed— 
and for the present there were to be no out- 
students. The present premises of No. 4, 
Tenterden Street—then the unused town- 
residence of Lord Carnarvon—were taken 
at a yearly rental of £300; this house, which 
we have long outgrown, was then peculiarly 
suited to the desired purpose, having a 
smaller house (No. 8) attached and a fair- 
sized garden, which could be used as a 
playground. The house and ground were 
easily divided into two non-communicating 
portions, but great alarm was at first felt 
lest the boys and girls should have to use 
the same entrance door, ‘‘ from which a too 
great intercourse may be supposed’”’ (Letter 
from Sir J. Murray). This was got over by 
making a second entrance (long since dis- 
used). The Rey. John Miles was the first 
Superintendent for the boys, but, to quote 
from the first annual report :— 

The choice of the superintendent of the Female 
Department was much more difficult. In addition 
to the necessity of an unblemished reputation and 
of ability for the charge, it was important to find 
a gentlewoman whose mind and manners might be 
an example to the pupils placed under her care. 
A long acquaintance which some of the members 
of the Committee had had with Mrs. Wade's 
merits 
(They are careful not to say ‘with Mrs. 
Wade”; it wouldn’t be proper). 
induced them to nominate her to this important 
charge. Mrs. Wade is the widow of the late 
Colonel Wade; she has educated a numerous 
family with success, which authorised the expecta- 
tion that in that lady the Committee had found 
united all the qualities they required. 

The reception of the pupils was the next 
point to attend to. There were no less than 
sixty candidates, out of whom only twenty 
could be selected; but on Friday, February 
10, 1828, and following days, all were 
examined by a formidable board of thirteen 
professors, the greater part of the Committee 
bemg also present. Think of that, ye 
students who turn hysterical at the annual 
examinations! How would you have liked 
to be brought before this terrible array of 
musicians and dazzling aristocrats when you 
were only ten or twelve years old, and could 
only just strum “ Lilla’s a lady’’? Here is 
a portion of Sir John Murray’s letter to Lord 
Burghersh giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings :— 


cois Cramer. 
since Tuesday last under Mrs. Wade and Mr. 


destructive to their prospects, and at last iio ) Ms 
promoters took heart again and started the | 
concern in earnest, but on a much smaller | 
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I sonar as did most of the Committee, a 
examinations, which lasted six hours for the 
on one day, and three hours on each of two days 
for the girls. A great deal of second-rate talent 
(very improvable, however) was found, but only 
four boys and three girls of very first-rate talent. 
The examining professors were—Crotch, Smart, 
Greatorex, Hors ey, J. B. Cramer, F. Cramer, 
Shield, Boehsa, Cahusse, Latour, Dizi, and two 
more. It is but justice to say that they entered 
into it and conducted it with the greatest good 
humour, patience, attention, and kindness to 
the children, who, of course, were in general 
extremely alarmed. 

The king has recommended a student, and we 
have decided to admit him without ballot. He 
was examined, of course, and it was a great 
satisfaction to us to find that he stands near y at 
the head of the list in point of merit. We mean, 
whenever the numbers increase, to give his 
majesty two, three, or four recommendations. 

The election took place, as announced, on 
the 8th of March, and the following were 


admitted as foundation students :— 


William Henry Holmes, 
Admitted without ballot on the recom- 
mendation of His Majesty George IV. 

GiRLs. Boys. 
Lawson, Mary E. Cook, H. A. M. 
Smith, Catherine Greatorex, Henry 
Chancellor, Mary Mudie, T. M. 
Collier, Susannah Blagrove, H. G. 
Jenkyns, Emily Pye Kellow, J. 
Jay, Mary Ann Phipps, W. H. 
Bromley, Charlotte Devaux, Alfred 
Little, Hannah Seymour, Chas. 
Palmer, Josephine Neilson, Hdwin J. 
Porter, Catherine Packer, Charles S. 


The order in which these names are 
placed is according to the number of votes 
they obtained, and therefore according to 
their apparent talent at the time, for they 
were elected purely on their merits. Nearly 
all the boys distinguished themselves in 
after life, but not one of the girls, a fact for 
which we offer no explanation. 

And now we come to the actual opening 
of the Institution, concerning which the 
following letter gives information :— 


Sir JOHN Murray to Lorp BuRGHERsH. 


March 24, 1823. 
My DEAR LORD BURGHERSH, 

I congratulate you. I, this morning, at 
nine o’clock, was present at the first opening of 
the Academy, by Madame Rignaudin and Fran- 
The children have been collected 
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e in eight more girls er as 
ys. These will all be boarders, which 
e selection to the Committee and is better 
ls. As soon as this is arranged we 
take. in day scholars probably; but this 
requires great consideration, because character 
becomes of great importance and it is not easy to 
_ fix any rule to ascertain it. The applications for 
all classes of students are very numerous. I wish 
_I could say as much for the Subscribers ; we get 
on in that point but slowly. Although, certainly, 
the Institution becomes more popular, the effect 
of the popularity is but slightly felt in the most 
important wa I really think it impossible 
to add anything to the sum which the boarders 
pay; it is already thirty-eight guineas, and 
we find that there are a great many schools 
where children do not pay so much. An addition 
might be made to regular students, but even that 
requires consideration, and must be trifling. We 
have got seats for the girls in Margaret Se 
but the boys are not yet provided for. ‘The 
visiting clergyman is not yet quite fixed upon. . 


The eight additional students were as 
follows :— 

Boys.—T. W. Cooke, H. J. Crawley, 
W. M. Daniels, R. Fowler, C. G. Hill, 
C. Iicas, D. Smith. 

Girts.— EK. M. Atkinson, -F. C. Dickins, 
C. Foster, A. Godwin, M. Morgan, M. A. 
Price, E. Shee, E. Watson. 

The Foundation students, be it re- 
membered, paid ten guineas per annum 
only, whereas these extra students paid 
twenty, besides eighteen more for board, 
though this was little enough. We shall 
now see how they occupied their time in the 
Academy. 





(To be continued.) 


“Thoughts and Reflections,” 
BY 


Po, 


VI. 


Amusine it is what a sense of martyrdom 
many young student-composers labour 
under, when their professors attempt to 
restrict them to the rules of harmony as 
laid down in the various theory-books. 
Appearing to resent this restraint as a sort 
of injury and attempt on their personal 
liberty ! 

I suppose we all have to pass through this 
phase at some time or other—if there be 
any onward-striving within us. Well is the 
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nothing of the sort! but, on the contrary, 
with a view to seeing how much liberty we 
could secure by this means! Our professor 
was always—apparently—very obliging in 
this respect ; but there was one condition he 
insisted on, oul that was, that any outrage 
we contemplated the perpetration of, could 
only be permitted if some text-book or other 
would allow of an ‘explanation.’ The 
immediate result being to foster a very 
healthy habit of analysis, and the obtaining 
of, at all events, a very varied knowledge 
of harmony-formule. 

Obviously enough, this whole tendency of 
mind is, however, an utter mistake. It 
simply shows non-comprehension of the 
object of harmony lessons and of harmony 
‘‘rules.”’ That the spirited student could 
only be brought to see that rules have nor 
been framed for his particular restraint and 
annoyance, but, on the contrary, just for his 
particular assistance! That harmony rules 
are but the RULES OF GOOD TASTE, as 
discovered by the Grear masters thus far, 
and formulated into the musical etiquette 
of the day, but to save future incipient 
‘masters ’’ the laborious process of re- 
discovering them! Rules that exist un- 
written, but a reality, in the only infallible 
Harmony-Book: the Music-Library. True, 
we cannot fail to notice how each master in 
turn apparently takes the law into his own 
hands. In the students’ sense that is not. 
really so, however. Hach one only extends 
by a short stride those laws which he has 
learnt, and thus proves that he has taken 
these indeed into his own hands—and head. 

Indeed is it difficult to acquire that 
delicate thing, ‘‘ good taste’’—7.e., knowledge 
of what pleases the majority of. Art-seers. 
But yet, far more difficult than even this, is 
it to attain to the power of guidiny taste— 
to gain that sight by which are perceived 
new possibilities, that shall prove accept- 
able. Nay, this is impossible, until one’s 
own “ taste” is firmly established. 

Of course, it is perfectly easy, even for 
the musical tyro to manufacture harmonic, 
melodic, and even rhythmical progressions, 
which shall be new or unusual; but such 
will never be received as being beautiful. 

But when a writer, with powerfully 
developed musical susceptibilities and imagi- 
nation UNCONSCIOUSLY, as it were, ‘ does” 
harmonically naughty things, then the case 
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spite of his bold progressi 
__ neyertheless obey those ‘unwritten, 


And this capacity is ‘not to be attained to 
by foolish rebellion against those laws and 
matters of etiquette which it has been found 
possible to express in words thus far. 

Nevertheless, it is just the really artis- 
tically-disposed, who are the last to see this 
necessity for serious and severe training. 
Yet without it, the best talent eventually is 
but wasted. 

The incipient composer and performer, 
when possessed with imagination—and 
often, alas, also when not !—believes quite 
sincerely that to obey the formule of Art 
(and the advice generally of his professors) 
will only serve to ‘‘ cramp ”’ his fine origin- 
ality and vividness of conception ; will make 
but an earth-bound spirit of his ‘‘ soaring ”’ 
one! One might as well maintain that 
gifted persons should, under no circum- 
stances, receive any education of any sort ! 
That such as are endowed with naturally 
supple limbs, evidently bom to become 


acrobats, must carefully abstain from 
“spoiling” these muscular gifts by 
“absurd” training! That those who 


possess a fine perception of Nature—poetry 
—must resist every effort to teach them to 
read or write, for fear that they should 
‘‘lose”’ the precious faculty of seeing the 
beautiful! That those who have inherited 
looseness and individuality of finger, com- 
bined with the rare power to be moved 
musically, must not, under any pretence 
whatever, train those powers to a higher 
and higher perceptiveness; but must take 
every care to remain all their lives, but 
aimless and powerless pABBLERS IN ART— 
«‘Amateurs,’’ not in the real, but im the 
worst sense of that word ! 

Yet History, and every-day life, insists on 
the fact that anything worray in Art or 
Science, or Morals, can only be wrought by 
such as have learned to control—to conduct 
—themselves. And this, only by. first 
haying allowed themselves to be guided by 
others, either directly or indirectly. Indeed 
is every great Art-work and every great 
performance the result of laborious thought, 
every detail of which, carefully considered 
and weighed, has assuredly cost much of 
the life’s-work of the producer. ‘ Inspira- 
tion” it is that gives vividness to it; but for 
any ‘performance’ to depend merely on 
the fortunate flash of impulse, is only to 
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experience), : 

down the eres features ‘of th 
him—that an acutely-tr 
ordinary discourse, quickly seizes 
to be made. And so in music likewise. — 
—it is only high education (which talen 
the first instance has rendered sttaabley 
that has given this power. 

The ‘*born”’ poet or musician then most 
certainly loses nothing of his freedom by 
assiduous training ; on the contrary, it is just 
he who has everything to gain by it. 
Having learnt How tro po, his freedom is the 
greater, just in proportion with the severity 
of the discipline he has compelled himself 
to undergo. 


We have been asked why we do not 
give any ‘‘thoughts and reflections’’ for 
vocauists. Surely the reason is obvious 
enough. Vocalists, as a rule, require none, 
for they manifestly never do think or reflect ! 
Else, how could they sing the twaddle they 
do with such zest, and then vocalize through 
beautiful music without the slightest sign of 
comprehension ; and allow the only reflec- 
tions they appear to indulge in, to relate but 
to the beauty of their voices, the perfection 
of their own particular system of voice- 
production, and the utter wrongness of every 
other ‘‘ method ’’ in the world!. And besides 
remarks that apply to instrumentalists, for 
the most part apply also to performers on 
the most beautiful of all the sound- 
producing instruments ! 

Certainly, there are some voealists and 
vocal students who are, and who strive to be, 
Artists. And the number of these increases 
daily, owing to better training, and to a 
tendency being abroad for the public to select 
rather artistic performances than mere 
‘< voice ’’—a hopeful sign indeed ! 

But perhaps, after all, the typical vocalist 
is but the type of humanity at large! 
Deplorably limited indeed is the number of 
those who humbly—and maybe uselessly, 
un-ably, and inexpertly enough—do yet try, 
though groping in the dark, to do more than 
merely VEGETATE ! 








SrupEnts often seem to forget that their 
attitude towards the works they study 
cannot yet be that of the full-blown artist. 

The mature artist studies a work with but 
one object, that of being able to reproduce 











do ae But the ‘ heart ” 
e same have full sway, and must 


‘his | applies with equal force both to 
performing and to composing. 

The emotional faculty must determine 
‘what it is that shall be done, and it should 
blindly—will-lessly—be followed; but the 
faculty of reason (education ) gives the means 
of correctly and adequately giving expression 
to the feeling. 

For if the reason attempts to dictate, then 
that subtle perfume, that very essence of 
music, is apt to vanish. Like the bloom on 
a grape, a very slight touch suffices to brush 
away the glowing charm. 





Or course only a proper Banancrne of the 
intellectual and emotional faculties makes a 
good artist, just as it is this which makes a 
perfect man. 





_WE are, however, apt to speak of ‘‘head”’ 
and ‘‘heart’’ as being really two separate 
things, instead of their being but two 
different forms of activity of one organ. 
Thus perpetuating the old belief that 
emotion really has its seat in Man’s 
circulating-engine!—a _ belief no doubt 
caused by the phenomenon, that under a 
very powerful manifestation of emotion, the 
pulse is so accelerated as to cause an actual 
spasm of the heart. Nevertheless, it is the 
BRAIN from which both feeling and reasoning 
date. 

And so it cannot be expected that a person 
with but a few feet of but roughly developed 
brain-surface can either think or feel very 
finely or deeply! 


_ 


Fvanboe. 
(Continued from page 9.) 

Dourine the past month the vocal score of 
the opera has been published, and we are 
thus enabled to complete our criticism with 
more certainty of detail. Most modern 
operas, especially of the Italian and French 
schools, however brilliaxt in actual per- 
formance, appear very tame in a pianoforte 
translation, because the vivid colouring of 
modern orchestration is so vital an element 
to them, but Sir Arthur Sullivan’s work 
suffers less than might be supposed—a fact 
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more, 
skill on the part of the adaptor. —. 

The third Act opens with a too- arent 
orchestral introduction of a tranquil charac- 
ter, preparing us for a very graceful and 
well-written slumber song for Ivanhoe, who 
is wounded and a prisoner in Torquilstone, 
—a rather perplexing incident for those who 
do not know the story. The song, though 
what is called a ‘‘ popular number,”’ strikes 
us as being a shade too conventional; the 
Andante 8 rhythm not readily lending itself 
to originality. We might venture here to 
point out that the opening phrase presents a 
curious thematic coincidence with Walther’s 
Trial Song in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ’’ 





So cries thro’ woodland the 
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makes them loudly ring. 





Another equally curious instance is the way 
in which the King’s song, previously quoted, 
runs in the same mould, as it were, with 
Walther’s other song, ‘‘ Am stillen Herd,” 
without, however, any exact resemblance in 
the phrases.. But such coincidences are not 
rare, and are of little importance, saying 
nothing against a composer’s originality. 
The followimg scene between Rebecca and 
Ivanhoe is extremely interesting. The 
pastoral air for the former, with its rather 
absurd Biblical words, is charming, though 
a trifle long,and the succeeding dialogue, in 
which the Jewess, looking through the loop- 
hole, describes the assault upon the castle, 
is wonderfully clever. There is an attempt 
to make a lyrical climax to this exciting 
scene, but it is hardly a success. Then, 
according to the stage directions, ‘‘ the walls 
begin to burn and fall,’”’ but, to avoid this 
absurdity, another is resorted to. The 
massive stone chamber splits up and turns 
a summersault, lke a pantomime trick, 
revealing a magnificent picture of burning 
ruins and fighting armies. Jvanhoe recog- 
nises and proclaims the Aing—a weak 
distraction and anti-climax—and Ulrica is 
seen on a tottering turret, singing her weird 
Norse song. Here we must distinctly blame 





Ste kecoenition of Rihana, as 
«> SeThe Kinet? * All should kneel and a| 
_ quick curtain descend upon the tableau. As 
it stands all our excitement is allowed to 
cool before the end. 
Even the wonderful arrangement of the 
Royal Opera House stage cannot obviate the 
necessity for a twenty minutes’ wait between 


this scene and the next, which, when it 


comes, presents a contrast which would have 
been all the stronger without this delay. A 
pretty woodland scene, with dancing outlaws 
clad in exquisitely-tinted garments, gratifies 
every sense at once. ‘The succeeding 
episodes of the King and De Bracy, and 
Cedric, Ivanhoe, and Lowena, certainly drag 
and exercise a depressing influence, though 
they are full of feeling. This scene is the 


only one of all the ten which has a natural 
The beautiful quartet for 
with 


musical climax. 
the four principal characters, 
haunting cadence — 


its 





should have ended the scene, and the com- 
paratively weak farewell of Ivanhoe to 
Rowena have been dispensed with. 

The last scene we are greatly struck with. 
The opening chorus of Templars—which 
has been absurdly compared with the 
pilgrim’s chant in the ‘‘ Golden Legend ’’—is 
thoroughly noble in conception, and shows 
the composer in his most elevated manner. 
Next, when febecca is tied to the stake, come 
little reminders of many previous themes, 
including the great duet and Sir Brian’s fine 
solo, as the latter offers her release and his 
love. The advent of Ivanhoe, too, is well 
accompanied by the ‘challenge motive ”’ 
from Act I. The combat scene is another 
purely dramatic episode, offermg no chance 
to the musician. We cannot regard it as 
happy in any way. But a fine musical 
touch is the point where Hebecca perceives 
Ivanhoe to be wrapped up in Rowena, and, 
mastering her hopeless passion, turns to her 
father. The entry of King Richard and his 
dispersal of the Templars is unexciting, but 
the composer does his best with the ending, 
and knowing that the audience will, at this 
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ment ‘of the two situations 
different. Still, is there not 
precedent = ana in the Finale to 
Freischiitz ”’ 

To sum a then, after expressing an 
opinion on every detail of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ our 
general verdict is one of high, but not 
unqualified admiration. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has, in this work, shown the greatness— 
and also the limitations—of his powers more 
distinctly than ever before. We may be 
wrong in believing, as we do, that the day 
for operas consisting of numerous small 
climaxes and isolated points of beauty is 
over; but certainly in the present day an 
opera composed upon this old principle 
needs to be extraordinarily brillant to stand 
comparison with work of a more broad and 
sustained flow, such as we get in the modern 
music-drama. ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ is brilliant, but 


not so extraordinarily brilliant as this. 
Vue a 


Academy Ballads—xX. 


TELLING OF THE GALLANT EXPLOIT OF CERTAIN 
FAITHFUL RETAINERS. 


Hark! ’tis eleven o’clock pealing out from 
the church of St. George’s, 

And every workshop a thirst-ridden mob— 
for ’tis ‘‘ mug-time ’’—disgorges. 

We're far from begrudging the hard-working 
men their refreshment; they earn it, 
sure ; 

Be they the makers of chocolate or the 
removers of furniture. 

But in their joy need they drive to despair 
ev ry signor and madam, eh ? 

Who round the corner are tasking their 
brains in the Royal Academy. 

Workmen—especially on strike—have the 
acme of worldly position, 

And sure could afford to be generous unto 
the humble musician ? 

Lo! a hall-porter and messenger, brave in 
Academy livery ; 

Why does their hair stand on end, and why 
turn they so pallid and shivery ? 4 

Shade of Earl Westmoreland! Footst 
profane are invading fair Tenterden | 

Surely no grinders of organs this hau 
the Muses have entered in ? 














porter and messenger Pesnbic’ ly, 
-_ Uttering horrified warnings and gesticulating 
-—_ gigantie’ly. 
‘Heedless the fair Neapolitans grind on with 
smiles of urbanity ; 
What do they care if our harmony teachers 
they drive to insanity ? 
einen and factory girls in a crowd at 
the corner are gathering, 
Urging the handle to speed, the objectors 
they bid to ‘‘ stop blathering.” 
Woe for our art in the future if thus the 
intelligent masses act ! 
Can we draw comfort from Jacoby’s Bill 
any more than from Bass’s Act ? 
Vainly thou pleadest, brave servant! Thy 
futile remonstrances cease, man ! 
One sole hope remaineth: quick! hie to the 
Circus and fetch a policeman. 
Brayely the messenger wins through the 
mud of the square yclept Hanover ; 
Bravely his course is achieved, though a 
Bayswater ’bus nearly ran over. 
‘‘ Hither, oh thou on point duty, and stay 
not the traffic to regulate ; 
Yet is there time my employers to save from 
their doom, though I beg you late.”’ 
‘Nay; I must watch o’er these ’busses,”’ 
replies the immovable constable ; 
‘Once get ‘em jammed and their d’s 
might be heard from Damascus to 
Dunstable.”’ 
And though the messenger down on his 
knees on the asphalted pavement 
Protests that refusal to twenty professors a 
maniac’s grave meant, 

Deaf to entreaty he sticks to his duty like 
Casabianca. 

In fact, ’tis a job for which neither his 
wishes nor interests hanker. 

Can nothing then move him? Ah, one ray 
of hope! the appeal ad pecuniam. 

Half-a-crown pocketed, ‘“‘ Now,” he cries, 
‘ready to alter their tune I am!”’ 

Braving the perils of crossing, they cut 
round the corner of Regent Street, 

Bobby with brightening zeal, for he knows 
how a constable free gents treat. 

But when they come on the scene it is 
nought but the usual wilderness ; 


Long will it be ere the porter and messenger 
! 






rouse from their glum fit, sure! 
Nay, ever since that dread episode neither 
has been quite the same again ; 

Dread we to think what would happen if 
ever those organ-girls came again ! 
Sing then, O Muse! of the gallant retainers 

whose bravery stoical 
Bore them, in spite of the jeers of the 
vulgar, through deeds so heroiecal. 
Hall-porter — messenger — blaze we your 
names on the fair page of history 
(Though what the exploit amounts to I own 
is a bit of a mystery). 





Fittvetwo Wears tn Vienna. 


By Ferpimvanp HIxer. 
(Translated from the German by C. F. W.) 
(Continued from page 11.) 

During our stay in Vienna we saw 
Rossini’s opera “‘ Semiramide,’’ given by an 
Italian company of which the beautiful 
Madame Mérie-Lalande was a member. 
Lablache, whose name lives for ever in the 
annals of opera, also appeared; and the 
German Mademoiselle Schechner, with her 
noble voice. At that time, however, they 
had not become famous. My musical 
education had been too severe for me to be 
able to worship Rossini—it filled my young 
heart with pain to see music lovers fallen 
into such idolatry—in the city where 
Beethoven lived. On a subsequent day, when 
I imparted my sentiments to Beethoven, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ They say ‘vox populi, vox 
dei’; I have never believed that.” But 
happily the people’s voice, though tardily, 
has, in spite of his unbelief, crowned him 
with honours. 

At this time above all things I recollect 
the indignant feeling in the musical world, 
which was shared even by Beethoven, 
against the noble amateurs. ‘‘ The amateurs 
play the chief part,” was the general cry ; 
‘they form a profession; they rob the 
musicians of their subsistence by giving 
instruction without taking payment, by 
giving grand concerts in like fashion, when 
they escape all severe criticism, their 
amateur condition serving as shield and 
buckler.”” How far these strictures were 
justified, I was not qualified to judge; but 
it appeared that the young men who formed 
these societies rather appreciated the import- 
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the musical evenings of the Schuppanzigh 
Quartets were the only ones arranged by 
Viennese musicians during six weeks of our 
sojourn. 

I could not help remarking in the private 
circles where I went with Hummel, how 
inferior was the rendering of Italian songs 
—always much applauded—songs which 
one could hear any evening at the Italian 
Opera. The violent expressions anent this 
in my diary, please me very much—one 
becomes so very forbearing as one’s years 
increase ! 

I must here mention a little event which 
made a great impression on my youthful 
inexperience. At one of these evening 
parties, at the house of a well-known banker, 
I found the ladies all dressed in mourning. 
On my asking the reason for this I was 
informed: “The Empress of Brazil is 
dead”’—it was court mourning also partici- 
pated in by commercial circles. 

I find that Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
was performed at this time, but do not 
remember any particulars of that event. 
I did not then anticipate that I should one 
day have the great joy and pride of intro- 
ducing and directing it at our Rhenish 
Musical Festival. 

The Schuppanzigh Quartet Evenings 
filled me with enthusiasm—especially the 
production of the master works of Mozart 
and Haydn. The performance of Beethoven’s 
B flat major Trio by Czerny, however, did 
not meet with my approbation—I found it 
exaggerated and caricatured. The worst of 
it was, that another day I went in this state 
of mind to Haslinger’s music shop and 
spoke out my opinions, and they not only 
came round to Czerny’s ears but also to 
Hummel’s. 

The beautiful and esteemed wife of the 
Capellmeister read me, in consequence, a 
severe lecture on my inferiority, as well as 
my impudence; her valuable exhortation 
fell, alas ! upon stony ground. 

Hummel made four public appearances 
during this sojourn in his artistic home. 
He gave a grand Matinée in the Schwazenberg 
Palace, played his Septet at his friend Schup- 
panzigh’s, then inthe Opera House, and, some 
days after the death of Beethoven, in the 
Josephstadt Theatre, at the benefit of a cele- 
brated friend of the Capellmeister Schindler 
(Beethoven had personally requested Hummel 
to do so) I do not think that my master 
gave his Vienna admirers much that was 


~ Societies originated with the amateurs, and G 









‘Schindler was at this time ¢ dit 
music at the Josephstadt Theatre 
conducted us to Beethoven, mee we 
much of him. That the sublime master 
should have been such a knight of the 
sorrowful countenance from day to day, 
through a series of years, is only to be 
comprehended, when we consider that to 
him, at that time, contact with the outer 
world was a matter of indifference, and that 
to him an intelligent servant served for all 
needs. I have not said anything of 
Schindler's musical knowledge and great 
mental powers, but his nature was as hard 
as his face and as dull as his features. 
Certainly he rendered many services to 
Beethoven ; certainly there was no happier 
or more useful friendship in the world’s 
history. In after years it pleased Schindler, 
if he wished to confer a particular favour 
on some musical enthusiasts, to delight 
them by appearing in an old dressing-gown 
which had been worn to rags by Beethoven, 
and thus give, without being sensible of it, 
a striking picture of his relations to the 
great man. 

I do not know if one should class Church 
and Synagogue music as public perform- 
ances—they have many hearers but no 
public. The latter were at first disposed to 
find the music (for which payment was 
asked) too distracting. The Mass which 
we heard one Sunday at the Court Chapel 
could not but elevate the listener, and as 
seats were free one could not complain. 
We were greatly edified by the musical 
service in the noble Jewish Temple. An 
excellent treble singer and a tenor, sup- 
ported by about twelve boys, gave forth the 
prayers to a noble melody, while the con- 
gregation preserved deep silence. Also the 
separation of the sexes seemed to me very 


fitting. (7'o be continued.) 










Reviews—Mafor. 
George Alexander Macfarren: his Life, 
Works, and Influence. By H. C. Banister. 
(London: Bell & Sons. ] 


_ Turs welcome and interesting monograph 
on the late Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music is a book which deserves a very 
wide circulation. Quite apart from its 
personal associations, it is the record of a 
man who, in spit) of a most cruel natural 

















ge, at died i in harness 
honours. Let it be remem- 

aut Sir George Macfarren suffered 
from weak sight all his life, even in child- 
-hood, | and that he produced his greatest 
works, his four oratorios, after he was 
totally blind. There have been other blind 
composers, notably Handel and Bach, but 
they had both done their life’s work before 
they lost their sight. John Stanley, an 
organist and composer of the eighteenth 
century, but blind from infancy, is a nearer 
parallel to Macfarren. Surely the most 
beautiful prelude to the third book of 

Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ must often have 

occurred to the distressed composer, dis- 
tressed and hampered far worse than the 
blind Milton ever was :— 

Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt, 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. 

The dictation of music is a trial indeed, 
especially in these days of complicated 
orchestration, when the actual mechanical 
labour of scoring precludes the rapid com- 
position which the older composers, greatand 
small, thought nothing of. 

Before entering on the discussion of the 
main subject, let us heartily compliment 
Mr. Banister on the way in which he has 
executed his task. He is not unpractised 
in book-making, and has shown great judg- 
ment in his setections from Macfarren’s 
critical articles. A list of compositions and 
other works is, however, missing. We hope 
this will be inserted in future editions. 

The opening of the book is judiciously 
devoted to an exposition of the state of 
things into which Maefarren was born. It 
is worth reproducing entire :— 

It is not easy to recognise that George Alexander 
Macfarren, whom so many have known in his 
relation to all the activities of the musical life 
of our day, was born only four years after the 
death of Haydn—‘‘the Father of the Symphony ”’"— 
and the birth of Mendelsschn, both of which 
events occurred in the year 1809. The year of 
Macfarren’s birth, 1813, was that of the establish- 
ment of the now time-honoured Philharmonic 
Society, for which Salomon’s Concertsand Haydn’s 
visits to this country in connection therewith had 
prepared the way. Music in its grandest form, 
the orchestral, seemed then to be making a fresh 
start. Though Beethoven was then forty- three 
years of age, many of his greatest works -were 
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Weber, two years younger. Mozart s “Be 
di Figaro” had been heard in Lijeann for the 
first time in the previous year, 1812; ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” was not produced here till several 
Soe later, 1817. There was musical activity, 
owever, of a certain kind. The concerts of 
Ancient Music, whose rule was not to perform 
any music composed within twenty years, were 
going on. The Cecilia Society was giving Oratorio 
performances in the City. The Madrigal Society 
and the Catch Club pursued their several courses, 
devoting themselves to the cultivation of con- 
certed vocal music. Muzio Clementi, termed 
the ‘‘ Father of modern Pianoforte Music,” and 
Johann Baptiste Cramer were resident in London, 
exerting a wholesome influence on pianoforte 
musie and its performance. Dussek had died 
in 1812. Among eminent musicians then living 
in oe may be mentioned Viotti, Salieri, 
Zingarel Cherubini, Paganini, Rossini (whose 
opera “Tancredi” was produced at Venice in 
1813), Méhul, Ignace Pleyel, Steibelt, Boieldieu, 
Onslow, Auber, Hummel, ‘Fétis, Schubert, Herold, 
Mayseder, Meyerbeer, ‘and many others. In 
England there were also Bishop, Attwood, Shield, 
Crotch, ete. 

Such were the musical surroundings into which 
the subject of our memoir was born, at 24, 
Villiers Street, Strand, on the 2nd of March, 
1813, the day being Shrove Tuesday. 


A man’s surroundings, especially in youth, 
are so important that in addition to the 
above a brief epitome of the literary world 
at the period would not have been out of 
place, nor even allusions to the political 
relations of that tremendous time, when 
Kneland was indeed insular. 

Sir George’s father, also named George, 
was a man with a natural turn for music, 
though it had never been thoroughly culti- 
vated. He was a dancing-master, had also 
tastes for the theatre, and wrote poems and 
librettos for his son. He was of London 
birth and origin, and married Elizabeth 
Jackson, whose father came from Glasgow. 
George Alexander Macfarren was their 
eldest son. ‘Their youngest, Walter Cecil 
Macfarren, is still an ornament to English 
musical art, and long may he remain so. 

Young George Alexander was sent to 
school at Ealing, where his weak sight 
already gave trouble. He was put under 
an eminent oculist, and afterwards went to 
another school at Lancing, near Worthing. 
One cannot help wishing that he had enjoyed 
the training which nearly all great English 
musicians for centuries have had—namely, 
that of a chorister, the best training possible. 
Still, his surroundings in childhood were 
thoroughly musical. His father taught him 
the rudiments, and at fourteen years of age 
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each in turn subsequently became Principal. 
In 1828 Macfarren had written an Overture, 
but he knew nothing of instrumentation, 
and Lucas declared the work impossible 
and generally unfit for performance. An 
old experience; happy is the student with 
sufficient seuse to learn from it. 

We get an interesting account of the 
Academy as it was at this period. The 
Principal was Dr. Crotch, seemingly an 
easy-going man; the management was 
amateur, and some of the pupils lived in 
the building. Macfarren, however, was 
always an out-student. He learnt the piano- 
forte under Thomas Haydon, subsequently 
under W. H. Holmes, and finally under 
Cipriani Potter, who was also his teacher 
in composition. Counterpoint appears to 
have been but little studied then, but 
exercises in Macfarren’s writing exist. His 
second study was the trombone. At an 
Academy OUoncert in September, 1830, a 
Symphony in C of his composition was per- 
formed with great success; Lord Burghersh 
called him forward to be publicly congratu- 
lated by the Duke of Cambridge. 

Of his remaining work at the Academy, 
Mr. Banister writes :— 

Yet another Symphony, in D minor, was pro- 
duced at an Academy Concert, December 3rd, 
1831. At another Concert of the Institution, 
June 26th, 1833, an Overture was performed, 
subject not stated, Macfarren having been 
awarded, two days previously, a bronze medal 
for improvement in pianoforte playing, as well 
as for composition. On May 24th, 1834, an 
Incantation and Elfin Chorus were produced. 

In this same year, October 27th, one of his 
most important early works was produced as the 
initial piece at the first Concert of a most useful 
society, then recently founded, the Society of 
British Musicians. This composition was the 
Symphony in F minor, and Macfarren himself 
directed its performance. . . . 

At another Concert by the British Society, 
December 8th of the same year, a Cavatina by 
Macfarren was produced. More important, how- 
ever, was the performance, by W. H. Holmes, at 
the Society’s Concert on November 2nd, 1835, of 
a Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, by Macfarren, 
which the Atheneum characterised as ‘ careful 
and clever writing, very neatly performed.” _ 

- It is probable that the Overture performed at 
the Academy Concert in June, 1833, was the same 
that was included in a Concert given by Paganini, 
the extraordinary violinist, on the 17th of July 
in the same year, in Drury Lané Theatre, an 
inclusion which indicates that attention was 
already being aroused by the young composer’s 


recommended that Macfarren should enter | concerts. 
the Academy, and for a year they were 
fellow-students in the institution, of which | 
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was performed by the S 
Besides these three symphonies, 
tures, one concerto, and some sma 
and songs, Mr. Banister mentions 
what unique product” of the same per 
a Concerto movement written in conjunction 
with Bennett, and performed by the two _ 
composers at the Academy; the work was © 
not completed, and the performance was the 
last occasion of Macfarren’s appearance as a 
player. In those days students of composi- 
tion had indeed to work, and only the really 
strong were able to surmount the difficulties 
in their way. Cheap music is only a dis- 
covery of the last half-century. Previously 
nearly all works were published in separate 
parts only, and were always very dear. The 
really painstaking had to borrow the parts, 
and copy them out in score, and a most 
instructive process it is. Macfarren was 
just the man to conquer such difficulties, 
though in doing so he may have helped to 
injure his sight. Mr. Banister described 
his copying as follows :— 


Orchestral scores being rare and expensive in 
those, his young days, he set himself to compile 
them from the band parts, beginning at the bass ; 
and he used to describe the growing interest with 
which he would watch the growing score, 
wondering what was going to be above the last 
line written ; and then, as he got higher, at last 
the key to it all appeared, perhaps in the ‘‘ haut- 
poy ” (as he always insisted on calling them) or 

utes. 


It is no doubt delightful to be able to buy 
the orchestral score of ‘‘ Der Freischtitz ” 
or the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ for a 
few shillings; but there is a loss to the 
student as well as a gain. One who has 
copied out a score knows it, or he had better 
give up composition. 

After studying at the Royal Academy more 
than six years, Macfarren left it in 1836. 
While he was there, his father had taken a 
theatre, which venture ran away with all 
his savings. Macfarren, now twenty-three 
years old, accordingly thought it his duty to 
take the first post he could get, and went to 
the Isle of Man as teacher in a large school. 
In a few months he returned, after writing 
an Overture for the available resources of the 
place, which consisted of a few violins, one 
violoncello, one elarinet, and siateen flutes. 
Shortly afterwards he was at the Royal 
Academy again, but now as Professor of 


































tne: - sintul apusic. 
Bios Meaietiexe says that music is the 
only sensual pleasure which can be indulged 
in to excess without injury to the character. 

To this statement, implying that anything 
can be so indulged, we can only—like the 
photographer’s young lady in Punch—return 
a neyative. But how to set the Olympian 
right without offence, there’s the rub. We 
have it. Spirit of Touchstone! aid and 
instruct us in those infinite ways of avoid- 
ing the ‘lie direct,” of which thou art so 
accomplished a professor, and help us to 
the ‘‘ retort courteous.’” And so :— 

August Shade, 

We do here humbly address you, and 
we would have you to know that Musick is 
greatly changed since you, a silent Spectator 
in Periwig and Shoe-Buckles, paced the 
Town, noting and with mild philosophic Pen 
rebuking its Follies. It is not now a Question 
of the heavenly Harpings of Milton’s Muse, 
which were doubtless in your Thoughts, nor 
yet of the breezy Madrigal; but we have 
now other Sorts of Musick of which we will 
at this Time tell you. 

There are in our Day Children of the Muse 

born of a fervid Imagination, even as certain 
Writers of the Ancients brought forth Poems 
full of the divine Passion and Fire, yet 
lacking not a certain masculine Reticence 
and Strength, such, to wit, as the ‘‘didipus”’ 
of the Poet Sophocles. Now the greatest of 
the Writers in this Kind is called Beethoven, 
of the German Race. Him, marvellous to 
relate, a certain apostolic Muscovite, by 
name Leo Tolstoi, Count, hath accused of 
a Crime which in your Kyes may well appear 
fantastical, saying that by a certain Piece 
of Musick which is called the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata,’ he gives a direct Incentive to 
sensual Indulgence ; and in truth we cannot 
but think that upon the Persons whom he 
shows us. so affected, it would act as he 
describes. Yet doth the Fault, in our Judg- 
ment, not rest with the Musician, but with 
those who, by the evil Bent of their Minds, 
so pervert a noble Work to foul Uses. 

This to you may sound strange; yet even 

so may you call to Mind that Plato the Sage 
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sy no Means suffer. tha 4 Han ‘eres 
deal City for fear lest the Minds’ of 
the Citizens should thereby be un ase 
consult in this Matter. And besides this, 
we avow ourselves to be of the Opinion that 
the Charms of all Musick may be like the 
insidious Pleasures of Wine and Tobacco 
(against which this same holy Muscoyite 
hath more lately hurled his Anathemas), as 
drugging the Conscience and blinding the 
Moral Sense—to which Abuse these are with- 
out Doubt lable when unduly indulged in, as 
too was shown by a certain Divine, whom 
also thou mayest meet in the Meads of 
Asphodel, Charles Kingsley, in his book 
‘« Hereward.the Wake.”’ 

But leaving these Things, we have a new 
and strange kind of Musick amongst us, 
which doth without Doubt deserve the Name 
‘sensual,’ for it illustrates the Joys of the 
merely animal Lusts, and sets forth to those 
who hear (and also they have little Books 
wherein they read Descriptions of the sensual 
Delights painted by the Musick), with all the 
Glamour and Seductiveness possible to 
Sound, the Bliss and Delirium of Rapture of 
these Carnal Joys. Such Musick—in which 
Kind we here name the ‘‘ Venusburg Music ”’ 
of the Olympian Wagner, who hath here (as 
many Olympians have done before) dallied 
unduly with Venus—we can call Nothing 
short of damnable, though those who take 
Joy of it call it ‘‘advanced,”’ scorning greatly 
all who jump not with the Humours. 

Here then, Ulustrious Shade, we take our 
Leave, having thus let you to know of the 
great Change which Musick hath in these 
Days suffered; whether for Good or for Il, 
you will deem according to the Tenour of 
your own great Mind. 

Your humble Servants, 
The Staff of «« Tue Overture.” 

To JosrpH Appison, Hsq., 

Sometime Editor of The Spectator. 











Excelsior Soctety. 


A SUCCESSFUL meeting of this Society was 
held in the Concert Room of the Royal 
Academy of Music on the evening of the 
16th ult.; the programme containing several 
interesting works that had not been heard before. 
Mr. Wrigley opened with an organ solo, a 
‘Toccata’ by Dubois, which was followed by a 
Pianoforte Quartet by Mr. T. A. Matthay, in 
which Messrs, G. and A. Walenn, Allen Gill, and 
the composer took part. We may not criticise, 
but we can say that this work was much appreci- 
ated for its merits. Miss Greta Williams san 
two Spring Songs by Dr. Mackenzie, entitle 
‘Spring is not dead” and “Summer at. last.” 
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lica,” by Dubois, and ‘‘ Toceata” by 
Widor. Mr. F. Corder accompanied Miss Ethel 
Barnard in ‘‘The Blind Girl’s Song,” of which 


he was the author. 
Grieg’s Romance for two pianos concluded the 


rogramme, played by Miss Matthay and Mr. 
awley, and made an effective though somewhat 


noisy end. 
We must not forget to mention that Mrs. Mary 


Davies very kindly sang two songs by Bennett 
towards the close of the evening. 
The Society was indebted to Messrs. Bechstein 


and Sons for their kindness in lending two of 
their grand pianos for the occasion, which were 


greatly appreciated. 


Prizes. 
THE EVILL Prize was competed for on the 19th 
ult., and was awarded to JOHN WALTERS. There 
were ten candidates. 


THE LLEWELYN THOMAS Gold Medal was com- 
neted for on the 19th ult., and was awarded to 
fary Hay. The examiners highly commended 

Vena GALBRAITH, MIGNON SPENCER, and ELLEN 
NIBLETT. In both cases Mrs. Mary Davies, 
Messrs. W. Nicholl and Eugene Oudin were 
the examiners. 


THE CHARLES SANTLEY (accompanists) Prize 
was competed for on the 25th ult. There were 
seven candidates, and the prize was awarded to 
FRANK HOLLIS; S. STANISLAUS SZCZEPANOWSKI 
being commended. The examiners were Messrs. 
W. Nicholl, A. Romili, Fountain Meen, and 
Sidney Naylor. 


THE Louisa HopkKINs Memorial Prize (pianists) 
was competed for on the 25th ult. There were 
twenty-six candidates, and the prize was awarded 
to EpITH WILLIAMS; LLEWELA DAVIES being 
highly commended. The examiners were Miss 
Florence May, Mr. William Hodge, and 
Madame Frickenhaus. 


THE STERNDALE BENNETT Prize (pianists) was 
co. jpeted for on the 2¢th ult. There were twenty- 
eight candidates, and the prize was awarded to 
LLEWELA DAVIES; KATE EADIE and ADA 
TUNKS being highly commended. The examiners 
were Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt, Anton 
Hartvigson, and F. Corder. 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. W. W. STARMER gave an _ interesting 
Lecture on the history of bells at the Royal Lecture 
Hall, Tunbridge Wells, on February 26. 








Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN & a Pianoforte sshite 
Recital at Princes’ Hall on the Oth ult, was 


Miss Dora Bricnt also gave a Pianoforte 
pee RN 
Pp mme inclu a atts 
** Cat’s Fugue,” ozart's A minor Rondo, 
Mendelssohn's Variations (Op. 54), Chopin being 
represented by his Berceuse and e 
Moszkowski bya selection from his ‘‘ Miniatures,’ 
Grieg by his ‘‘Humoresken,” and Walter Macfarren 
by his ‘‘Chanson @’amor” and Morning and 

vening Song. 

Mr. Joun THOMAS has received a diamond 
pin from the Queen of Roumania. 


Mr. G. W. F. CRowTrHer played the first 
movement of his Pianoforte Concerto in 
minor, at the Guildhall School of Music, on 
Wednesday, the 11th ult. 


ON the 9th ult. Mr. C. L. MACPHERSON gave a 
Lecture on Dr. Mackenzie's “ Rose of Sharon ” at 
the Streatham Town Hall, with vocal illustra- 
tions by Miss Blanche Powell, Miss Helen 
Saunders, Mr. E. Branscombe, and Mr. John 
Gritton. A Piano and Violin Sonata, by the same 
energetic musician was successfully performed at 
the last Concert of tle Musical Artists’ Society, 
by the composer and Mr. Charles Griffiths. 


Znswers to Correspondents, 


R. H. Lecct. Thanks for your complimentary 
letter, which we are too modest to print in full. 
Asregards your comments on the competition :— 
1. Truly, Palestrinaand other early writers make 
notable figuresin musical history, but the point is, 
would anything be gained by preserving any of 
their works at the expense of others in our list ? 
2. Some people might include ‘‘ Euryanthe” 
instead of ‘‘ Oberon,” just as others might 
include the ‘‘ Barbiere” instead of ‘‘ William 
Tell,” or Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” instead of 
‘‘Calvary.” These are matters of detail. 3. 
To decide upon the best worth preserving of 
Schubert’s songs where there are dozens equally 
fine and all different is likewise a sheer 
impossibility. Any really representative 
specimen would have been accepted. 4 We 
cannot see that ‘St. Paul” opens up vistas 
unperceived in ‘‘ Elijah,” therefore we omitted 
it. 5. No, Chopin’s Concertos are not his best 
or most representative compositions. 6. We 
have never ear ‘Benvenuto Cellini” on the 
stage, so cannot give an opinion. 7: Weshould 
much like to see the translation you mention. 

Joun H. NunN. We fear the paragraph you send 
is hardly available, the lady not being directly 
connected with the R. A.M. 

ARTHUR THOMPSON. Received with thanks. 
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: SEPARATE EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND ONT of Music 
; ; SECTION x ELEMENTARY.” Library 
g No. . 8. d. | No. - a . 
_* ‘PIANOFORTE TUTOR ... a Se =< ws 4 OF z . N.—Romanza 
a HALLE, C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. Arrangedby  .. 4 0| & BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. 
3. EIGHT LITTLE PIECES. By various -- 4 0} 9 HALLE, C.—Three'Old French 
a HUNTEN, F.—Siz Little Airs ~ 4 0/10. HUNTEN, ee ee 
5. CZERNY, C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies *.. 40} 28. HUMMEL, j._N.—Rondo in 
6. KALKBRENNER, F., and es er iciny Airs with . 12. STEIBELT, “‘D.—Sonata in C 
Variations ... a = pool aoe uu -§ 6 A as a 
SECTION Iii.—** EASY = Pee ae 
1. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op.36, No.1 ... 4 0116. SCHUMANN, R.—Six Albom Vou (et wetoelban) Pr Gn 
2 eater W. A.—Andante con Variazioni, Allegretto and 17. CLEMENTI,.M.—Three Monferrinas, Op. 49. cae a 
4 0} 18 A aS J. L.—Sona tina in F, Op.20,N0.3 ws. as 0 
3: DUSSEK, L.—Allegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 0 19. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in al ee eke. ons we ne 5°. 
rh BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in F- ... pe «=. 4 ©} 20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves _ ... 4 0 
5. CZERNY, C.—Rondo Grazioso in C MajOr sss = oa 4. © 1 at. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Variations on “Nel ‘cor. pie 
6. HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ine ET es non,” in G we — enn wee ae 
a, CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses in F, C, an ale as §. 0148. HELLER, S.—Rondino in ees a ‘oe Rito ea 
8 HILLER, F.—Sonatina in F, O 196 a =A oe ua” HO = KUHLAU, 1] F.—Andantino and Polacca in F.. ee 
9. DUSSEK, L.—Sonata in G; P. 20, No.1 as wi 4 .o . HILLER, F.—Suite Sreeets. Chorale, and Gigae), Op: 197 40 
10. CLEMEN i M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 2 pa 4 0 ~% BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata het ag rig Op.49,No.1 4 0 
11. DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor and F major, Op. 153 4 0/26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. 4 «ss ee 4.0 
12 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op. 20, No. f ... we 4 0|27. MOZART, W. A.—Rondoin D .. ws gee 4 8 
13. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No.2 ... 4 0} 28. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E fat, Op. 37, ‘No. 4 0 
14 CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No.3... ove fa D IRD BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss ee, Wariatings, in ¥ 4 0 
15. RIES, F.— Romanza and Rondo Brillante, Op. 86... 4 0130. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 365, No.6 — «. 4.0 


SECTION IitI.—* MODERATELY DIFFICULT.” 
a Bae in all the malas and Minor Keys, and mosh: oer 16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No. 2 
. FIELD, J.—Two Nocturnes 
18. REINEC cE, C.—Scherzo, Hunting Song and Toccatina, 
from Op. 
19. CLE MENT, M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. 39 .. au 
20. HELLER, S.—Three Melodies ... 
21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G major, Op. st, No. 2 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F,—" The Rivulet” 
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2. DUSSEK. J. L.—Sonata in "A major, Op. 20, No. 4 =a 
: HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major.. 
. HAYDN, {— —Sonata in G major.. 
Hs BEETHO EN, L. VAN. —Rondo in C major, Op. 51, No.1 
6, SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 
. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major ., 
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* BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, inG major t aA Sa a S.—Prelude, Aria, and Courante ... aah i 

9. HUMMEL, . N.—Rondo Villageois, i in C major, Op. 122.. 24. HAYD sp’ .—Sonatain E flat... a 
10. CLEMENTI, "M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 ... 25. HUMME . N—"La Contemplazione, ” from Op. “yo7 ee 
ir, BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 & 32 26. HANDEL, F.—“ The Harmonious Blacksmith” tea 
1z. BACH, J. 'S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes ate are 27. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major... ove 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major.. 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without Words” oth 
14. WEBER, 6; M. VON. Se con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. $9 
and Rondo, from Op. ae 0 | 30. BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatinain G major, from Op. 79 
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15. SCHUBERT, F._Twelve ‘Valses” ° 


SECTION. iw.—** DIFFICULT.” 
23. WEBER, C. M, VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 ses 


1, HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondoin E flat, Op. 11... 4.0 4 0 
2. SCHUMANN, R.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4 0] 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and e: 4 0 
3. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major... 4.01/25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in C arp minor, Op, 27 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, from ‘“‘ Das Wohi- No.1 (“ Moonlight my eee 5 0 
temperirte Clavier” 4 0/26. SCHUMANN, R.— Humoreske,”’ Op. 20 (1st movement)... 4 0 
5. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 5 0| 27. MOZART, HANDSL, and BACH,—Three Gigues nie /§ 0 
6. SCHUBERT, F.—Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No.2 ae 4, 0} 28. MEYER, CH.—" Etude de Concert” in Ew. = Srey 
OE BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, Op, 23 == «5-0 0 }-29, BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 5 0 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F,C,andA .. 4 0}30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major ... 4 0 
9. HELLER, S.—Arabesque in C major, and Egloguein A major 4 0} 31, CHOPIN, E—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10. CLEMEN TI, M. —Lento Patetico and Preah, from Sonata D fiat, Op. 4 0 
in F sharp minor ... 4 0| 32. MENDELSSOHN, eee, Characteristic Pieces in A 
rt. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in E flat major "and F minor 4 0 major and E major, Op. 5 0 
1z. MEYER, ‘CH.—Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.31 4 0] 33. RHEINBERGER, JOS, Ju Wanderer’s Song, ie Toccatina, 
13. BACH, J, S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and 'Gigue eg FINO and Huntin Piece 4.0 
14. HELLER, S.— Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 4 0| 34. WEBER, C. VON —"L’ Inv itation ‘a la Valse," Rondo 
=15; BEEF HOVER, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 : 4.0 
March, Op. 6 oO} 35. SCHUMANN, R. a oo Nachtstiicke in F major and D flat 
16, MENDELSSOHN ‘F.—Andante. and Rondo Capriccioso, ake from ‘Op. 23... 4 0 
sre re 4 0} 36. BACH, J. S. ast es Preludes and. "Fugues i inc sharp major 
17. HENSHLT, A, Nocturne i in G flat, Op. : ¢ Baer 45-0 and C sharp minor, from “ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier” 5 0 
18, SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, in A major, E minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp mrajoty Op. 78 4 0 
and E mp Op. 99 anit tats 4 ©0| 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major a. 4 0 
19. CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu jin A flat, Op. ‘49 os oa we 4 0/39. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 
20. TAUBERT, G.—" La Campanella, r OPS peak tenet ASO Sonata, Op. 90-2) 2. wea O 
21, HELLER, $.—Tarantelle in F minor, Op,66... « 4 0] 40. CHOPIN, F.—Berceuse in D flat. major, “Op. 87 bes a AsO 
zt. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Preludeand Hishean D, from Op. 35 4.0 


SECTION W—*“WERY DIFFICULT..’** 





1. BEETHOVEN, L. ’AN.—Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 ». 6 0{15. SCHUMANN, R—Two pepriees in C and E, from Op.5... 4 0. 
-2; SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phantaisie-Stiicke, from Op. 12... 4 0 | 16. BACH, J. Sree and Fugue in‘A minor... a oe 5 0 
-5, WEBER, C. M, VON.—Andante and Rondo, from Grand 17, CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu in G flat, Op. 51>... asa Bey ia) 
Sonatain D minor, Op. 49 we ewe «6 600} 18. LISZT.—Three Hungarian Airs .., 4.0 
4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i inE flat, Op. 20 ovat: 4 0/19. HENSELT, A.—‘' Thanksgiving after t a Storm,” Study in 
5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieux, VAbsence, A flat ; 4 0 
et le Retour, Op. 61 6 0| 20. BERTHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand ‘Sonata in C: minor, “Op. 111 60 
6. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor 4 0} 21. CHOPIN, F.—Barcarolle in F sharp, Op.60... «1 «» § 0 
7. CHOPIN, F —Two Studies, in E and G flat, from 43 10 par f4 a0) \'2 2 SCHUMANN, R.—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 5.0 
4 WEBER C. M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23. ast J. C.—Two Studies in B minor and c major, 
Ti taacdase rom 2O%apek Faas mente sis eG 
Qi BACH. J. S.—Fantasia Chromatica in D minor. Ren Onan. CHOPIN. F,—Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 5 0 
10, HENSELT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op, 2 4-0 |.25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in 5 flat, ‘Op. 106, 
11, CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat mioor, Op. 31 Sith. Site Foe First Part .. 6 o 
12, SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32°. aus > af 04 26, BEETHOVEN, L; VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, ‘Op. 106. 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Capriccio in F sharp minor, Op.5 5 0 Second Partin yt sm. 7s tan ane oa ao it..£6 0 
14. BEETHOVEN, L.VAN.—Grand Sonatain E major, Op.109 6 0 THE END. 


* The title ‘Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 
exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a ‘ Schoo] ”); it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 
as well as their mechanical powers that the works included will be found “ very difficult” to play well. 
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. oe CAN TATAS. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON ee Se 


_ORATORIO.. 


: . “OPERAS. 


|THE “TROUBADOUR ve 
- SOLOMBA 


= - we se » Ty Saeed 


* “* vn - 


THE DREAM OF JUBAL . Weis Tees ee Nr 
“THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT . <38 
_ THE NEW COVENANT 
THE STORY OF SAYID 
RSON 2 so. Suc: 
HE BRIDE Se Se : oe 
A JUBILEE ODE :. sat Ete 


see | ORCHESTRA. 


_. LOVE LOST-ON EARTH. Scena for Tenor. 


COMPOSED FOR AND DEDICATED TO THE PHILHARMONIC Company, 


“LA BELLE DAME- SANS MERCI.” Ballad for 
; Orchestra. Op. 29 :— : 
Full Score é =e 54 wa me oi vet FT 
St Seay we wa 2 “a ~ = nem ety 
P a ee 

PRELUDE oO "THE OPERA * COLOMBA ” 2 
Full Score rie a = : py. 
Orchestral Parts... ; re 7 

~ BALLET MUSIC, &c., from “Colomba” :— 

Full Score’ ss oe ain * 3 2 kO 
ening poss ae SE ae 2 a 
Wind P. Ss : Aes 

RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. aI:— ; 
Full Score sc ee a va Snes 


Orchestral Parts. 

“ BURNS.”—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. 24 = 
Full Score ay ap Coes 
Orchestral Parts ae 

CONCERTO for the VIOLIN. Op. a — 

Full Score cle - os me ots 
Orchestral Parts. 


Ditto. Edition for Violin and Pianoforte (BATTISON Haynes) Io 
INTERMEZZO, from Sead 
Full Score a <r ee ee a. an PR / 
String Parts od ee hie ee yet 
SOLEMN MARCH (Story of Sayid) — 
Orchestral Parts. BX 3 teagan oa 
OVERTURE (Twelfth Night) = — 
Score - oe iS a en i2 
String Parts ve or a Fe aS 3 0 
Wind Parts . ~ 12 


SONGS. 


Composed for 
the Birmingham Festival, and sung by Mr. Epwarp Lioyp ~2 

THERE’S A WOMAN LIKE A DEWDROP. For Tenor. 
agi od the Tragedy, “A Blot in the SEUEHCOR, by ® ROBERT 

ROW oe zi 
RIGHTEEN “SONGS, in Three Books... «» each 
Or, in One Volume, cloth 
BOOK I. 

Phyllis the fair. 

It was the time of roses. 

Light slumber is quitting the eyelids, 

O hush thee, my babie. 

The earth below and the heaven above. 

If loye were what the rose is. 


BOOK II. 
What does little birdie say? (A). 
What does little birdie say? (B), 
Of all sweet birds. 
Lift my spirit up to thee. 
Russian love song. 
While my lady sleepeth (Op. 12, No. 2). 
The song of love and death, 


BOOK Il, 

The first spring day (Op. 17, No. 1). 

When I am dead (Op. 17, No, 2). 

A Birthday (Op. 17, No. 3). 

Up with the sail (Op. 16, No. 1). 

O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2). 

Something sad (Op. 16, No. 3). 
GENTLE DOVE, THY VOICE 1S SAD. Vocero(Colomba) 2 
WILL SHE COME. FROM THE HILL. Corsican Love- 


NNN 


song (Colomba) : 2 
SO HE THOUGHT OF HIS LOVE. Old Corsican ‘Ballad 
*.  (Colomba)..  . re 8 
HERE OFTEN HAVE. I SAT. For Tenor (Colomba) «2/22 
FOR WINE GLADDENS THE HEART OF MAN. Wine 
Song: For Soprano or Tenor (The Troubadour),. ., mee 


_ THE SUNRAY" S SHINE. For Tenor (The Troubadour) r-2g 
-IN- THE PLACES OF LIGHTLESS shave sss ie 

Soprano (The Troubadour).. is as 2 

TO LIET. For Baritone (The Troubadour) : 2 


BENEATH A HAWTHORN. Morning Song: For. Mezzo- 


Soprano (The Troubadour). . 2 


POUR FORTH NOBLE WINE. Drinking Song: For Bari: 


tone (Thé Troubadour) ha 2 


ee 


LONDON & NEW YORK: 


oN bia) 
d 4 (Te 
CG OFEN 





“IN OUR BOAT ' 
| THE 0 Ak Se 

| CROSS. AND cR OWN, a 
THE ‘WORD Is 1S. MY SHEPHER 


AH! WELL 1 cant TO. “MIND. : “Soprano and 














(Colomba) Stoo ae, 
TRIOS FOR LADIES’. voIcrs. COR 
© | No.r. WAKEN! WAKEN!. DAY. Is: eae too. Sia 
6 a. DISTANT BELLS . age hes a ey 
n) COME, SISTERS, COME = tea SE OS 
6 SWEET THE BALMY ‘DAYS OF SPRINGS Cate > a ° ee 
PIANOFORTE. MUSIC. a aS 
| SOLOS.25 2° Se 
FIVE PIECES: Seapyonp rs, Gigue, See 3 Coquette, ee 
Evening in the Fields 3 << Kenpo ea ee SOs 
6 TROIS MORCEAUX. Op. 15:— OF, Poe 
x No. x Maes Seyi 2 =p : 32 fe No. 3 Ballade om 8 2 0 
SIX &OMPOSITIONS. ‘Op. = Oe. pare 
Oo No. 1. Hymnus... Io No. 4. Chasse aux Papitians r-6. 
o. er 5 Ritornello I eo > Py Réeveric Se atguen kes 
‘Reminiscence 1 =F PF; Be Se ae >| 
6 | SCENES IN THE Scortisi finGHEANDS. , 
° _. Three pieces. Op. 2 - 52, caeli.I> 6 
3 No. ie On the hill- tide. ” No. 3. On ‘the heather. 
On the loch. : Ae 
9 RHAPSODIE- ECOSSAISE. Op. 21 sale as eas Si 
° | “BURNS.”—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. 240. oe AE Ie 
6 DUE 'ES: = 
o | INTERMEZZO, “ On the waters” (Jason) rie oe We Sse. 
RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. 21 anh esta ge Rar Ag sa? 
o | “ BURNS.”—Second Scotch Rhapsody. — Op. 24 .+ ssf a ASO 
o | Ditto. Arran nace for Two Pianofortes by G. ALIBRANDI oo SO 
6 ae ee DAME. SANS MERCI.” Arranged by E. : 
es pe $4 a, of ee 
6 BALLET MUSIC, &c. (Colomba).. Arranged by E. SILAS Pet 
e PART-SONGS Cf ae Op. 8. 
3}No.1. IT IS THIS sia oe ON* TR 
» 2, HOW I LOVE THE FESTIVE BOY. MEAS sige 
O|.',, 3- AUTUMN Ovary: 
6| ” 4. WHEN SPRING BEGEMS “THE DEWY SCENE 0 4 
o| (5. THE DAY OF LOVE fe Oy 
= z: THE STARS ARE WITH ‘THE VOYAGER. es On 
» & THE EVENING STAR 2. aa hg ‘ oO 34> 
0} HARK! ’TIS THE HORN OF THE HUNTER - .. feeb Ore EF 
LET THE PAST BE DEAD (Colomba) Oo «I, 
NOW DAWNETH THE BRIGHT WEDDING MORN 
Qo (The Bride) . fe ME Ac Oo 4 
6} THE THREE MERRY DWARFS i eae Cane ee A 
6 | BONNIE. BELL i ; o 2 
PART-SONGS FOR “MEN? S VOICES. 

A FRANKLYN’S DOGGE (Op. 8,No.6) 4. as) ve 0 6 
GREAT ORPHEUS WAS-A FIDDLER oe male ODL 
ANTHEMS FOR. FOUR VOICES. 

THE BLESSING OF THE LORD Sie ae é 5.0. 9 

I WILL LAY ME DOWN IN: PEACE o «4 
THE LORD GAVE, AND THE LORD HATH TAKEN . 
AWAY ae Ber One 
MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE (Rose of Sharon) . fe ate Q-= 6 
SING, O HEAVENS (Rose of Sharon) .. o 6 
BLESSED IS HE THAT READETH (Rose ‘of Sharon) . Se at ly 
HEARKEN, O Apel Baas Sol and Chorus (Rose of 
Sharon) “> ss a= OF 38 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 
PIBROCH. Suite for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. Op. 42. 
. Score (MS.) 
String Parts .. cs in — se ae oa O'=6 
Wind Parts... ae ae ere of? TT. 
Violin and Pianoforte .. 6 0 
°| SIX ea for VIOLIN, with Pianoforte hens omaitiene 
Op. <2 w= O 
Q BENEDICTUS from DITTO, “ditto” ditto A Se) ah 
Score er : _ . Sis ten Pi aie 5* 0 
oO String Parts». ea a ei ri ‘5 aks ra 
0 Wind Parts - Ge a Pate See | 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN, Op. 3a — 
4 Stoke. =: 0s pot we e * we BY 0 
af Orchestral PartS. >< 2c. see. be ge sce ee, vee 
Violin and Pianoforte .. ; ~ .. 10. 6 
as ORGAN MUSIC, | 
i THREE PIECES: (a) Baptism; (6) Wedding; (c) Burial , 
SOLEMN MARCH, from the each <5 ig 





“Story of Sayid.” An 


oO by G.C. MarTIN .. we at sian 


NOVELLO, EWER AND 
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erson who studies any branch of music, and 
the greater part e of Foyt Z Pog 
e ent to 
derived from Pine art. To te able to try 
through new works and grasp their contents 
without weeks of hideous struggles, to be 
able to hear an orchestral score unper- 
formed—above all, to take part in ensemble 
playing—are not these accomplishments 
more worth cultivating than the laborious 
acquirement of a few pieces by force of 
drumming ? One would think that a mu- 
sical person’s first and paramount ambition 
would be to become a good reader; yet 
experience shows that few people pay any 
special attention to the matter, and most 
believe—actually believe !—that reading is 
‘‘a gift.” Ask them if reading letterpress 
is a gift, and they shift their plea to 
‘some people find no trouble with it, while 
others may try ever so hard and never 
acquire it.”” Ask them if they have really 
tried ‘‘ ever so hard,’”’ and they are fain to 
confess that they haven't. The truth of 
the matter is this: some people are natu- 
rally very quick of brain, and can perform 
the multifarious mental operations required 
to read music in our clumsy notation with 
the requisite speed from the very first, 


whereas others have to train their brain to. 


' the proper dexterity. very one can do it, 
provided they try, and try hard. In proof 
of this we need only point out that all 
orchestral players, good, bad, and indifferent, 
read well; that all persons who are obliged 
to read succeed in learning the art, and 


finally, that all people read better and better 
hardly need to be told that in the second 


the more they read, showing that it is purely | 
a matter of practice. But most people, 
being only musical skin deep, find it easier 
to play by ear than to disentangle the | 
Chinese puzzle of dots and lines, so that 
although whenever they play the piano they 


stare hard at the printed page, they never 


' really read it at all, but use it as a vague 
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magter for whet their fingers are merely 
by habit. Will it be believed that 


well as junior—who came before the 
writer of these lines during the recent 
Local Examinations, there were not 
more than seven or eight who could read 
decently at sight a simple Sonatina of 
Haydn or Clementi! It was nothing short 
of pitiful to find a great girl who could rattle 
off her Schumann Novellette and Moscheles 
Study in brilliant style, fumbling over a 
baby piece, and utterly unable to see or 
remember more than one note at a time. 
And it was just in this simple reading test, 
too, that the real musical standing of the 
candidate came out. Here no cramming 
could hide the lacking sense of time, 
knowledge of harmony, art of fingering, and 
other qualifications which distinguish the 
musician from the mere performer. Really 
musical candidates, all nervousness notwith- 
standing, showed some sense of what they 
were about; practised readers, even if not 
musical, tackled the task in an intelligent 
way; but the vast majority, after informing 
the examiner quite complacently—and un- 
necessarily—that they were very bad 
readers, plunged at it with a brazen 
ignorance that was absolutely shameful. 
The following simple passage was only read 
correctly by five even of the good readers— 


Larghetto. , 








The experienced pianoforte teacher will 


half of the second bar nearly every one 
played C natural and E flat. Why? asks 
the inexperienced reader. Simply because 
there is at that pomt a change of position of 
the hand, and since nearly everyone read 
with the eye and not the mind, down went 
'two thumbs on two wrong notes. 









and as to singers, one knows how little is to 
be expected from them. Look at our sight- 
singing at the Royal Academy! In spite of the 
ablest and most laborious tuition, can any- 
one call the result generally encouraging ? 
This, you will say, argues for the ‘ gift” 
theory. Repressing a tendency to use strong 
language, we emphatically answer No! 
Even the most unmusical of singers can, if 
they will only take the trouble to exert a 
little common intelligence, learn to take 
their intervals correctly and to count time. 
And this is all that is required. The real 
truth of the matter is that the general mass 
of students are not sufficiently interested in 
music as an art to take the requisite trouble : 
that it is a very great trouble we again 
admit. But few people recognise the true 
reasons for the difficulty. One chief one is 
best illustrated by pointing out that if a 
pupil happened to read correctly the two 
bars quoted above, and were then requested 
to play the last chord again, she would, in all 
probability, play all four notes natural. To 
read this simple collection of notes correctly 
the brain has to remember (1) the treble 
and bass clefs; (2) the signature; (3) the 
accidentals; and (4) the fingering—four 
things, if not simultaneously, yet in a 
fraction of a second. And there are people 
who expect to do all this without trying ! 
If every note of the piano were indicated by 
a separate written character matters would 
be better; but in our present notation, to 
take an extreme instance—middle C, say, 
can be, and often is, represented in an 
orchestral score in no less than thirty 
different ways. And then we have to 
remember whether it is sharp, flat, or 
natural. But since there is not the slightest 
hope of any improvement in this matter 
being adopted—though there have been 
many ingenious and simple solutions offered 
—it behoves us all to grapple manfully with 
the difficulty which has to be overcome by 
everyone, before he or she can venture to 
assume the title of musician. If you only 


knew how even the outside public despised 


bad readers ! 


PLENTY of teachers all over this land are train- 
ing pupils to be players or singers, but not to be 
intelligent musicians. It requires an intelligent 
musician tomake a good teacher.—The tude. 


easier task. Yet the reading of the vie 
candidates was quite as disgraceful in its way; | 








he glued it up ¢ 
inside. The Daily t 
was making merry, in 

a law suit said to have a be 
the County Court at Leigh : ‘The plaintif 
claim was for tuition in manufacturi 
violins and-in playing upon them when fare i 
and, according to the plaintiff's showing, 
the defendant had profited to a remarkable 
extent by the lessons which he had received. 
It is stated that he succeeded, after three 

weeks’ sedulous labour, in fabricating - & 

double-bass which had a glue-pot in its 

interior and a cart shaft for a neck, affixed, 
by the way, at the wrong end of the instru- 
ment—a drawback which might, perhaps, 
have been diminished had the performer 
stood on his head while he played. The 
strings to this singular double-bass were 
the discarded cat-gut ropes of an eight-day 
clock; and the size of the portentous 
instrument when completed was so vast that 
the doorway of the room proved too narrow 
to allow this wonder of the world to be 
taken from its seclusion and exhibited in the 
open.” We might have risked rupturing 
our credulity by striving to believe this 
wonderful story had it not been for the 
detail of the glue-pot, which at once renders 
the whole story suspicious. Perhaps it was 
a wicked slander on the part of the plaintiff, 
and this instrument was but a double-bass 
‘of the mind, a false creation’’? Anyhow, 
wild horses would not induce us to swallow 
the glue-pot. 










We are always interested in novelties. 
News comes from Paris of an Orchestral 
Suite by Mdlle. Augusta Holmes, in which, 
among other curiosities, there is a movement 
consisting of a violoncello solo accompanied 
by four-part chorus, singing with closed lips. 
There was another Suite by Godard recently 
produced, in which occurred a duet for cor 
Anglais and euphonium—an almost incredible 
combination, recalling an arrangement we 
once heard at the Lyceum of Schubert’s 
‘ Hrl-King,”’ in which the parts of the 
father and son were played by the euphonium 
and oboe. The contrast of tone and body 
of sound was supremely ridiculous. 





Wuen the prospectus of our Italian Opera 
is issued it is bound to contain one or two 






e o! these sham decorations. 

as promised last year, and not 

1 into study; but ‘‘ Siegfried”’ is 
t the most unlikely venture conceivable 
= practical an impresario as Mr. Harris 
, to contemplate. 


In these days the fame of a great musical 
gariontior is quickly made by means of 
what are called “ artistic tours ’’—that is to 
say, such a talent can be carried around on 
exhibition, hke any other marvel or mons- 
trosity. Not so with the genius of a new 
composer. With more or less of modesty 
and patience he must perforce wait till his 
works soak into the public mind, even if 
opportunities of performance, by good luck, 
are accorded to him. Small wonder that 
few, even of the most brilliant lights, ever 
achieve recognition until they have spent 
half a lifetime in obscurity. And whatever 
it might have been in former days, now, 
when distance and time have been almost 
annihilated by science, this slow rate of 
travel on the part of a musician’s fame 
is a very humiliating thing. Until Dvorak’s 
visit to England in 18838 he had never been 
heard of in our musical circles. Until 
Grieg’s visit to us in 1889 he was only 
known by the ‘ Bridal March’ and the song 
‘Ich liebe dich.’ Now we hear of Dvorak 
and Grieg at every turn—and also Brahms 
—but there is a perfect army of con- 
temporary musicians whose names are never 
- mentioned by the London critics from one 

year’s end to another. Who knows anything 
of Hamerik, Sjogren, Noskowski, Strelezki, 
Arthur Bird, G. Macdowell, or Meyer- 
Helmund? We have plenty of Quarterly 
and other Reviews which discuss the merits 
of every new poet, painter, sculptor, actor, 
or novelist; but who ever troubles to find 
out a new composer, and how many of the 
general public would be interested in the 
‘discovery ? 





A youne composer always feels keenly 
that he has to struggle against the per- 
petually present great masters. ‘lhe 
beginner in literature has not always to 
stand comparison with Shakespeare, Goethe, 


2 | new composer, 
Overture, has it sandwiched ina brite ao 
-| between some mighty 
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achievement of 
Beethoven’s and Mozart’s, or Mendelssohn’s 
and Schumann’s, which has, besides, the 
overwhelming advantage of being thoroughly 
familiar to the audience. How is it possible, 
under such circumstances, for his work to 
produce a favourable impression ? 





Reviews— Major. 


George Alexander Macfarren: His Life, 

Works, and Influence. By H.C. Banister. 
{London ; Bell & Sons.] 
(Continued from page 31.) 

Tse world in which Macfarren made his 
start as a professor was musically very 
different from the world of 1813. Beethoven 
had completed his work and passed away ; 
Weber and Schubert (the latter still un- 
known in England) had died about the 
same time as Beethoven. ‘There had been a 
Spohr craze among English musicians, and a 
Mendelssohn craze was beginning. Bennett, 
with several important works published, had 
visited Leipzig. Chopin had found his way 
to the hearts of thousands, but was still 
the terror of orthodox musicians ; Schumann 
was quite unknown. The London Sacred 
Harmonic Society had been started, and 
had begun to give complete oratorios, then 
a rather novel idea. In this active world 
Macfarren was now to make his way as he 
best could. Against him was his weak 
sight, which, 

Like the Sicilian’s hair-suspended sword, 
was always an impending horror, until it at 
last fell upon him about 1865; but he had 
on his side talent, training, and determina- 
tion. He conquered. 

Already while at the Royal Academy, 
Macfarren had entered upon dramatic com- 
position. His father had written an opera 
libretto for him, on the story of Caractacus, 
and he had set much of it, when the censor of 
plays forbade its performance on the ground 
of its historical imaccuracy! Oh, dear! 
What would have happened if the libretto 
had been one of Shakespeare’s plays, say 
Troilus and Cressida? Poor Shakespeare 
knew as little of ‘ historical accuracy ”’ as 
Bach, and Handel, and Gluck, and 
Haydn, and Mozart, and Beethoven knew 
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o of ae reverence.” 


write as well as the old masters. 
A singularly ill-fated opera was Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ El] Malechor,” also to a libretto 
by his father. It was three times accepted 
by different managers, yet never got as far 
as rehearsal ; the fourth time, Balfe took it, 
and it was rehearsed and announced when 
Balfe became bankrupt. But another work, 
«©The Devil’s Opera,’’ actually attained per- 
formance in 1838 and 1839, with great 
success. His father used to sit up all night 
writing at it; then he would waken his son 
and go to bed, so that Macfarren could 
immediately proceed with setting the words. 
It is interesting to note that several of 
Macfarren’s old fellow-students helped him 
by playing gratuitously in the band during 
the first week of the opera’s two months’ 
run; and among them was one who is still 
among us, Mr. William Dorrell. Mr. 
Banister quotes some of the criticisms upon 
the opera; but to show that the criticism 
of that age may be accepted with reserve, he 
also quotes some of the delicious ‘* Wisdom 
of the Ancients,’’ which we culled from the 
Harmonicon, and reprinted in early numbers 
of this journal. If Mr, Banister will turn 
to the London criticisms of 1856 upon 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” or of 
1875 upon Wagner’s “ Lohengrin,”’ he will 
find them just as delightfully amusing. It is 
when these unconscious humorists begin 
to utter prophecies that they are most en- 
joyable. Take, for a readily accessible case, 
the end of Hullah’s “ History of Modern 
Music ” (Second Edition). 

Mr. T. J. Dudeney, of Taunton, directed 
a Jubilee performance of ‘‘'The Devil’s 
Opera’’ in 1888. The composer had then 
passed away, or he would have warmly 
appreciated the compliment; and the work 
even then decidedly pleased the audience. 

« The Devil’s Opera ’’ was written, com- 
posed, and performed in less than a month ; 
and a similar piece of quick production 
occurred on the occasion of the Queen’s 
wedding. Four days before, the elder 
Macfarren conceived the idea of a Masque 
to celebrate the occasion; he wrote one, 
and his son composed the music, which was 
duly performed, The piece had music 
throughout, and lasted forty-five minutes ; 
it van for a fortnight. 

A very important work of this period was 
the Overture to ‘* Romeo and Juliet,’ which 
‘hecame the acknowledged precursor of 


have “historical accuracy ” and “ artistic | 
reverence ”’ galore ; but somehow we do not 











the Twelve kenten for violoncel 
published by Keith, a & roe ap, 
not wish to criticise Mr. Banister’s opi 
but is not ‘‘ genius”’ rather a rd to 
apply to Dussek? That he had touches of 
genius is undeniable ; and the very uneven- 
ness of merit makes his works more 
interesting than those of his contemporaries 
Hummel & Co., who have not even the interes, 
of an occasional defect. Macfarren recomt 
mended Dussek’s works to Mr. Banister- 
who has also to tell of many other kind, 
nesses towards himself. 

In 1842 Mendelssohn brought his ‘‘Scotch’ ’ 
Symphony to England; and this work 
caused Macfarren to burst forth into an 
impassioned rhapsody published in the 
Musical World, and probably his first critical 
article. A few days afterwards he made 
Mendelssohn’s acquaintance. At that time 
he, like almost all English musicians, had 
an unbounded reverence for Mendelssohn 
himself, as well as for his works. Subse- 
quently Macfarren thought less favourably 
of him as a man, and wrote —‘‘ The foible of 
his character was his thirst for good opinion, 
which led him indiscriminately to conciliate 
every one whose judgment could receive 
attention; thus his testimonials are of little 
credit, and his complimentary letters are 
not always utterances of his true opinion.” 
May not this defect have injured Mendels- 
sohn’s compositions ? 

About the same time Macfarren completed 
one of his own finest works, the Symphony 
in C sharp minor; he dedicated this to 
Mendelssohn, who took it to Leipzig, but it 
was not performed there. Its performance 
at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1845 was 
not well received, but the critics of the time 
were loud in their praise, declaring it ‘ the 
best Symphony we have seen from the hands 
of a British composer,” &e. 

In 1848 Macfarren lost his gifted and 
versatile father. He had just joined with 
Davison in giving a series of Chamber 
Concerts, largely consisting of their own 
works; two Sonatas by him were played by 
W.H. Holmes. A second series followed in 
1844, at which the Piano Quintet in G minor 
was first heard, Mr, W. Dorrell taking the 
piano; also a short Trio, revived by Mr. 


Ernest Kiver in 1887, Mendelssohn, with 
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‘takes up the theoretical 
1, and his advocacy of Dr. 
, Which became known almost 
tirely through his assistance. On this 

nt it will be well to quote Mr. Banister’s 
own words :— : 






Tt has been customary to regard Macfarten as 
dogmatically obstinate, especially because of the 


ersisteney with which he enunciated and upheld 
He theoretical opinions. But this will ever be the 
fate of men who think out a subject thoroughly, 
and, having thought to a definite conclusion, 
enunciate that definite conclusion without hesita- 
tion, reserve, or concession. And especially 
unyielding will such a man be, when the very 
precision and persuadedness of his views result 
from his having arrived at them by himself 
yielding, notwithstanding old-fashioned preju- 
dices. . . Macfarren himself was ‘‘fully 
persuaded in his own mind”; it is not fair to 
characterise that persuasion as prejudice, when it 
was the issue of painstaking consideration. 
Prejudice is judgment that precedes evidence. 
Conviction is judgment after weighing evidenc.e 


This is a perfectly fair statement of the 
case. When a man after long examination 
has founda certain result, he is fully justified 
in relying upon that result. Macfarren 
knew. all proposed systems of Harmony; one 
of them appeared correct to him, and he 
accordingly followed it. 

Day once attempted to gain Mendelssohn’s 
adhesion; but Mendelssohn had _ the 
strongest dislike to all theoretical discus- 
sions, and his face assumed such an expres- 
sion that Macfarren very soon stopped 
Day’s exposition. It would probably have 
been the same with Beethoven; but not 
with Mozart, who had the mathematical 
capacity so singularly wanting in Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. 

Dr. Day’s treatise was published in 
1845, and neglected or derided by all 
musicians except Macfarren. The attention 
of the Royal Academy authorities was soon 

naturally drawn to the fact that one of the 
professors was teaching novel doctrines. A 
conference was held, at which the principal 
(Cipriani Potter), Sterndale Bennett, Lucas, 
Goss, and Sir Henry Bishop were present ; 
and Macfarren had them all against him. 
He refused to give way, and resigned his 
appointment (Mr. Banister does not say 
when). After a time, it was felt that it was 
better to allow so eminent an artist to 
follow his own course, rather than to insist 
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application of Day’s system to the require- 
ments of learners; and in 1867 Macfarren 
lectured at the Royal Institution on the 
same subject. These lectures were pub- 
lished, as were also ‘“ Kighty Musical 
Sentences,’ compiled at the suggestion of 
the Rev. John Curwen, founder of the Tonic 
Sol-fa College. 

We may be permitted to say a word of our 
own on this subject, which may perhaps set 
other musicians thinking. Webelieve that it 
will eventually be agreed that all different 
musical resources have different laws of 
harmony; that what is right for stringed 
instruments, is not necessarily right for 
voices; that what is right for the piano- 
forte, is not necessarily right for the 
organ ; that what is right for a small chorus 
or small orchestra, is not necessarily right 
for a large chorus or large orchestra. Mac- 
farren himself had a glimpse of this idea 
when he said at a meeting of the Musical 
Association (see Mr. Banister’s book, page 
129) that two like instruments (say two 
clarinets or two horns), when they sound 
the interval of a second, produce far greater 
tone than the combination of one clarinet 
and one horn sounding the same dissonance. 

Macfarren was repeatedly asked to write 
treatises on Fueue and Instrumentation, 
but either declined or postponed them; on 
both these subjects he might have left very 
valuable works, especially on Instrumen- 
tation, in which his practical knowledge was 
quite exceptional, and would have been of 
the greatest assistance to students. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Old Norwegian Romance with Variations, 
for two Pianos. By Edvard Grieg. Op. 61. 


[Leipzig: C. F. Peters.] 


In this latest work of the remarkable 
Scandinavian composer he is seen in his 
most characteristic mood. Judged on 
paper, or by superficial acquaintance, it 
produces a decidedly unfavourable impres- 
sion. ‘The singular limitation of resources 
shown in the absence of passage-writing, 
the perpetual antiphony of the two instru- 
ments, and the incessant full chords—all 
these things make the piece seem laboured 
and artificial, But when well performed 
by two pianists who are capable of keeping 
so well together that the two parts are 










Ballade (Op. 24), are yet fresh and intor- 
esting, although the repetition of the same | |— 
harmony in solid chords becomes after a | { 
while somewhat monotonous, striking 
though it be at first. The theme is one of | ¢& 
those innocent folk-songs with which Grieg | |& 
has already made us familiar ; it consists of 
four two-bar phrases lying alternately in 
F major and F minor, with a queer little 
-ritornelle of four bars in six-eight time. To 
afford a fair sample of the composer’s work- 
manship we need only quote three separate 
harmonizings of the first strain :-— 
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From Mendelssohn's Letters. 


Ir does not interest me much whether the 
acknowledged good works are given a degree 
oftener, or a degree better, or not. The 
only things that interest me are new com- 
positions, 





You wish me to give you an opinion 
about your compositions; but you are well 
aware how superfluous I consider all such 
criticisms, whether of my own or of others ; 
to go on working I consider the best and 
only thing to do, and when friends urge this 
after every fresh work, their doing so in it- 

No. 1 is that employed at the outset (an | self contains a kind of verdict. I believe 
octave lower than we have written it), and | that no man ever yet succeeded in control- 
on this harmony most of the variations are | ling and commanding the minds of others by 
built. No. 8 appears at the end as a final | one work; a succession of works all aiming. 
effort of ingenuity, after every conceivable | at one point can alone do it. (To Epovarp 
use has been made of the others. Now this | FRrancx.) 

plan of taking a simple diatonic theme and ap oe 

torturing it with chromatic chords is one| 2 Whistory of the oval Academy 

which Grieg is rather too fond of, and we of dDusic. 

regret to see a really clever work disfigured 

by so artificial a trick. It is not even clever, 

for any one can do it, and it is certainly not 
what we expect from so true an artist. The| Tue following tables will show that the 
best way to convince young musicians of | music students of seventy years ago had to 

the folly of this procedure will perhaps be | work considerably harder than we can get 
to burlesque it—no, that is impossible; but | them to do in the present day. Small 
to parody it: thus— wonder that they turned out so well ! 





By tue Eprror. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
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y kind, however, and of course 
didn’t learn the horn or trumpet 
—Heaven forbid! But as to the practising, 
ust read the following extract from the 
rst Annual Report of the Committee :— 


’ It may, eet ir be proper to notice a practice 
which has been introduced into the Academy, and 
which, being new in this country, has been 
exposed to much observation. The Committee 
allude to that of several of the pupils practising 
their lessons in the same room at the same time. 
In justification of this arrangement the Committee 
might plead that unless every boy or girl had a 

room for themselves, or very nearly so, it could 
not be otherwise. . . But the Committee are more 
anxious to defend the measure than themselves, 
and have to state that in all the Conservatoires 
of Italy, from whence the most able professors 
have sprung, this is the uniform custom ; and, so 
far from being prejudicial, it is universally allowed 
to be highly beneficial; it forces attention, it 
prevents the pupil from trusting to his ear, and 
obliges him toattendto hisnotes. Theopponents of 
thesystem in this country allow thatit me steady 
players, but they assert that it is the destruction 
of taste. The answer to this objection is evident. 
The taste of the Italians is universally acknow- 
ledged ; and no practice introduced into the 
seminaries which have epee their greatest 
masters can be prejudicial to that very quality for 
which they are pre-eminently distinguished. 







We cannot quite agree with the Com- 
mittee, whose argument seems to us scarcely 
convincing. Under the above circumstances 
it is surely probable that the student learns 
technique, and technique only, and the 


absolute command of light and shade which | 


forms a principal feature of what is called 
‘‘taste,’’ must be acquired afterwards. 
There is no such thing as the ‘ destruction 
of taste” in a student who has not yet 
acquired it. 

(To be continued.) 


Academy Ballads—xXI. 


Toe Examiner, 


Influenza and_ blizzards 
Spring 
With promiscuous Easter vacations ; 
To the provinces hey! we all sing 
And take wing 
For the annual examinations, 


are heralding 


| Little bides yeas minds, which feel bruised 


1olastic instruction ’’ was | 
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And confused, 
And retain only four types distinctly. 
The door opes but an inch and there slips 
thro’ the chink 
A squat figure with music-books laden ; 
Hair like hemp and her skin one dull pink 
(So I think). 
"Tis the British emotionless maiden. 


She performs without consciousness, feeling, 
or nerves 
Till one looks for the keyhole to wind 
her ; - 
A demeanour unmoved she preserves 
That ne’er swerves 
Till the door closes once more behind her. 


Her successor’s a senior with agonized eyes, 
Ev’ry muscle a-quiver with terrors ; 
"Tis a difficult thing to apprise 
In due wise 
The share nervousness has in her errors. 
The extent of her talent no mortal can 
GUESS ; 
She is paralysed for the time being, 
Vainly strive we her nervous distress 
To make less ; 
She’s bereft of all hearing and seeing. 


Next, a woman mature of the painstaking 


class, 
The word ‘ governess” writ in each 
feature ; 
With her brains she ought surely to pass! 


But alas! 
What a deadly unmusical creature ! 


Nay then! shall we let such ignoramuses 
teach 
With what they look upon as a licence ? 
Though, poor ladies, bare bread they be- 
seech 
In sad speech ? 
Of our duty we have a too high sense. 


But what figure now hither so modestly 
wends 
Upon which our attention is centred ? 
One can see by her looks she intends 
~ To make friends, 
And we feel at last Music has entered. 


A dear little soul with a bright eager face 
_ And her innocent heart in her fingers ; 
She plays till all anguish gives place 

For a space, 
And gladly the examiner lingers. 





' The musicians and those whom they 
leaven ? 
Why must so much of agony keen 
Intervene 
Ere our soul be uplifted to heaven ? 


For from morning till night with his brain 
in a whirl 
The poor Local Examiner suffers, 
Being only repaid by one pearl 
Of a girl 
Among sixty or seventy duffers. 





“Tbhougbts and Reflections,” 
BY 


Ts, ee es 


VII. 

Osstinacy! What an ever-present cause 
of misery to the possessor and his surround- 
ings! What waste of energy, and how 
pitiful it seems | 

What is it ? 

In reality, but a natural endowment, 
which, if only rightly guided and pruned, 
just leads to the best results man is capable 
of ! 

All children, it is most probable, who are 
ever likely to po anything in after-life, 
must evince obstinacy when young. This 
quality, which, when guided by reason can 
produce such marvellous results, what is 
it but ‘‘ will’’ to carry through a thing ? 

Obstinacy, no doubt, is ‘‘ will” exerted 
just unreasonably—the desire to have one’s 
.way, not because reason and conscience say 
it is right so to persist, but merely from a 
false-pride; a taking pride in forcing the 
fulfilment of one’s wishes. Self-will, indeed, 
is a most contemptible and childish thing, 
from whichever side it is looked upon. It is 
sheer sELF-ASSERTION, selfishness, stupidity, 
and even weakness; because, instead of being 
‘‘ will” controlled by the higher faculties, it 
is merely self-indulgence. What a_ pitiful 
sight it forms, to see an otherwise upright 
man stick to an argument, or line of conduct, 
just because, having initiated it, he imagines 
his dignity and self-respect would feel 
slighted or lowered by his after all ‘ giving 

in” !—Hyen when his reason is already 





make | 
also =eorke orompte 
when we do perceive pee, we 
endeavouring to further the wrong 

gracefully to acknowledge our Sse re 
strength. ase 

Women always are more or less obstinate 
or self-willed, just, of course, because they 
mostly are unreasoning. Oh! ladies fair, 
do not howl soat me! Noone | under- 
values less the sweet charms of the true 
womanliness so many of you possess; but 
reason you do not—nor will—and so, Lord 
forgive us, is there much family unity broken 
up, Just merely through this sheer thought- 
lessness ! 

The only remedy is to TH1nx always; to 
endeavour to keep in view both sides of each 
question ; never to insist on a view or action, 
without being quite sure that it is not 
pursued simply from pride of self, but 
because one honestly believes to have good 
reasons and proofs. 

It is a question between self-command 
and impulse-command. If we really have 
self-control, we should be able, even in the 
heat of a discussion, to pull ourselves up ; 
always questioning the motive that makes 
us keep to our point, whether honest con- 
cern for truth and right, or mere self- 
assertion. And if we discover our motive 
to be the mistaken one, then the nobler 
action certainly is to put down this vicious 
false pride, and (with truly a heightened 
self-respect) to own to the error with entire 
frankness. To recant, and to swallow one’s 
words, shows far more often real strength 
of character, than does the persisting in one 
line of conduct or thought, just because the 
Self has once started running down a hill. 
But then, to own to an error of judgment, 
is truly a hard hill to recimb! Yet does 
the really muscular man find no insuper- 
able difficulty in the stiff return climb, when 
he discovers he has lost his way. It is 
only the weak and enervated who are in- 
capable of thé feat. Nay, when once such 
have started on a course, they imagine 
themselves compelled to pursue it. Im- 
petus has the best of them, for their reason- 
ing faculty has not heels sufficiently strong 
to be set into the ground, and bring them 
to a halt on their impulse-course ; so down 



















inyentive genius often but re-invents. 

~ Without knowledge of life and things in 
general—gained by contact with the world 
and gleaned from literature and history—a 
good intellect wastes time by haying to 
re-experience much that could at less cost 
be learnt at second-hand. 





_ BETWEEN aN UNPREPARED performance 
and a really artistically finished ‘‘ reading,”’ 
there is just the same difference, as between 
a beautifully finished Recitation and mere 
ordinary, every-day, colloquial discourse. 





How often is it that the rirrH FINGER is 
found practically deformed and useless, even 
with such as have fondly imagined them- 
selves to be already ‘‘advanced’’ students | 

Lamentably often, too, merely through 
want of proper, systematic training in early 
years. ‘To this, also, may be ascribed for 
the most part the not to be envied possession 
of a helpless ‘‘ double-jointed ’”’ thumb. 





AccentEepD Nores must never be per- 
mitted to tumble in too soon. Far better 
that they should arrive too late than that. 

There is always a slight temptation to be 
lax in this respect, and the result imme- 
diately is a performance that sounds like 
‘‘ running away ’’—which, in fact, it is! 

Playing often with others — concerted 
music, duets, &c.—is hence so useful. 
Even particularly so, when the ‘others’ 
are less advanced performers. The effort 
to keep them in check, teaching just the 
needful thing : this conrroLLING OF THE 
rHytHM. An obviously secure and master- 
ful style is thus attained to. 


THE judgment of the true connoisseur is always 
distinguished by moderation. With him it isa 
point of honour to weigh his words, and not to 
offend against truth. The ordinary art gossip 
indulges in superlatives of a real or feigned enthu- 
siasm; for his favourites he has nothing but 
unqualified praise; for all others, but adverse 
criticism, and truth is of less consequence than 
some piquant turn.—Jynaz Moscheles. 


| Inresponse to a generally-expressed : 
| we here give some biographical if / 


Strakosch, who engaged 
American tour. 
impression, and on a second visit fell in with 
Hans von Bilow, who prevailed on him to 
go to Germany. 
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esire, 


of the eminent artist who has just taken up 
his abode with us as successor to the late 
M. Sainton. 

Emile Sauret was born on the 22nd of 
May, 1852, at Dun-le-Roi, in the department 
of Cher. His talent for music and violin 
playing was shown at the early age of six, 
when he received instruction from Charles 
Rondelet, and entered, soon afterwards, the 
Conservatoire at Strasburg, directed by 
Schwederle. Here his progress was so rapid 
that at the age of eight he was allowed to 
appear at a grand concert, making such a 
distinguished success that he was imme- 
diately engaged for a concert-tour through 
England, the Netherlands, South Germany, 
Italy, and France. In Paris, at the age of 


fifteen, Charles de Bériot heard him play, 
and invited him to become his pupil. Under 
this great artist Sauret stayed long, till, 
meeting with Vieuxtemps, 
height of his fame, he attached himself to 
this master. 
harmony and composition to good purpose 
with Victorin Jonciére. 
took a great concert tour under the protection 
of President Thiers, for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the Franco-German War. 


then in the 
During this time he studied 


In 1872 he under- 


When in England at the end of this tour, 
Sauret met with Henri Wieniawsky, and 
also became acquainted with Maurice 
him for an 
Here he made a great 


His warm reception at a 
Gewandhaus Concert induced him to settle 


in Leipzig, where he studied composition 


diligently under Jadassohn in the intervals 


of successful tours in Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, &c. 


In 1879. he made his first 
appearance in Berlin, and again so won all 
hearts that he was persuaded to make this 
town his permanent home, a decision, 
perhaps, influenced by his engagement and | 
marriage to a young Rhenish lady, Friulein 
Hotter. His success as a teacher speedily 
obtained him a post in the Stern Conserva- 
torium, which he has now relinquished for 
an appointment in our Royal Academy of 
Music. M. Sauret’s compositions for the 


violin, including two Concertos and a set of 


Grand Studies, prove him to be a highly- 
cultured musician as well as an accomplished 
artist. 
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which I have spoken were some 


memories remain among the best of my 


musical recollections—especially so, because 
I was more intimately concerned with them. 
At the house of Frau Beer, née Sylney, one 
of Hummel’s best pupils, we had, indeed, 
some delightful evenings. I heard there 
Mayseder, the great violinist, whose playing 
was as admirable and refined as his whole 
nature; also the excellent violoncellist, 
Merk. Hummel was at his best in the con- 
genial party, and excited great enthusiasm. 
Another evening I had the temerity to bring 
forward a Pianoforte Quartet?of my own 
composition—Jansa, Panny, and Merk gave 
me their aid—Tobias Haslinger, who was 
present, promised to publish the piece, and 
so it duly appeared the following summer 
as my Opus 1, and enjoyed a favourable 
reception. 

At this time my experiences took the 
form of an excursion to Hitzing, whither 
we were inyited through an artist friend of 
‘Herr Krall, whom I met at table during 
some years. In his hospitable house I met 
(amongst many others) Mayseder, Clement, 
Schuppanzigh, Merk, who surrounded the 
renowned Hummel, and last, but not least, 
Frau Schroeder. We had a feast of music, 
the Schroeder recited—I also ventured to 
assist, and was really able to contribute to 
the entertainment. Intoxicated with the 
success I returned to the town. 

Now I must speak of a rare experience 
which I had the great good fortune to 
pass through at this period. I became 
acquainted with those creations, those 
revelations, which have since roused the en- 
thusiasm of the civilised world—I heard 
the songs of Franz Schubert for the first 
time. A friend of my master, the celebrated 
actress Buchwieser, wife of a rich Hun- 
garian magnate, invited Hummel and me 
to make two at their dinner party. The 
charming Frau Spuren still preserved her 
youthful beauty, but she was very delicate 
and unable to bear much exertion. Her 
husband received his guests with great 
cordiality. The room in which we assembled 
‘was very magnificent, and a deep aristocratic 
silence prevailed. No one was invited with 
‘us but Schubert, the darling protéyé of the 
hostess, and the singer Vogl. A short 


In contrast to the musical evenings of 
whose | f 






but pap sco Voul t little 
both had so much life and f ‘ 
in such sympathy with each other, t 
seemed impossible the wonderful | paces 
tions could ever again receive such a clear 
and glorified rendering. One thought 
neither of the pianoforte nor the singing—it 
was like no earthly music, it was music 
rarefied, spiritualised. I will not say much 
about my feelings, my enthusiasm ; 1 my 
master, who could look back upon half-a- 
century of musical life, was so deeply 
touched that the tears ran down his cheeks. 
Schubert had gained the reputation of being 
a reserved man—he did not always appear 
to be so—although he was accustomed to 
visit only his most intimate friends. When 
I sought him in his modest lodging he 
received me in a friendly manner, but with 
such extreme courtesy that I felt much 
embarrassed. In answer to.my confused 
question, if he wrote much ? (a manuscript 
lay upon his desk) he answered : ‘* | compose 
every morning—as soon as I finish one 
piece, I begin another one.”’ 

Hummel and his wife often spent their 
evenings at the house of en famille. 
The brother of the latter was there daily ; 
he was one of the first, if not the first 
Florestan; he had played the part under 
Beethoven’s direction—I mean the tenor, 
Roeckel. A friendly, cheerful man, who 
could relate much of the life behind the 
scenes in Vienna, His two beautiful boys 
accompanied him sometimes. ‘The elder 
one I found subsequently music director at 
the Dresden Court Theatre, where, as you 
know, he took part in the tumults of 1849. 
I must now mention some of my theatrical 
experiences. I thoroughly enjoyed going to 
the theatres, and during my stay at Weimar 
became quite a play-goer. Above all the 
Burg Theatre attracted me. I have only a 
slight recollection of a tragedy, ‘‘ The House 
of Barcelona,’ by Rudolf vom Berge. My 
faithful diary says it was a tawdry spec- 
tacular affair. Iwas more satisfied with the 
representation of a piece called ‘The 
Dowry,”’ in which Kruger especially pleased 
me, and Koch, though nearly eighty years 
of age, was astonishing. A performance of 
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_ (To be continued.) 
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‘The Cockney Vowel, 
By Joun Micuarp. 


«‘ Ty speech bewrayeth thee.’’ How often 
may not this be said, not alone of speakers, 
but of singers, whether born at Land’s 
End or within the sound of Bow Bells. 
Frequently indeed do we come across those 
whose mispronunciation, both in speaking 
and singing, too obviously ‘‘bewrays’’ them. 
In thus deviating from an assumed standard, 
they convert their listeners into critics; and 
it is probably speaking within bounds to say 
that, for every word so mispronounced, ten 
succeeding words, if not more, are lost to 
the critical part of their audience. Nay, 
more; attention is distracted at the very 
outset from whatever vocal gifts the speaker, 
or singer, may be endowed with. 

Freedom from dialect, then, is to the 
student of elocution and of singing so im- 
portant that no apology in these columns 
need be made for a few remarks, which may 
help to remove what, perhaps, may be 
regarded as the most disagreeable of all 
deviations from admitted purity of pro- 
nunciation-—namely, the cockney twang of 
a 8 O. And “on.” 

And first of all, it may not be deemed 
superfluous to give a glance at all the vowel 
sounds heard inthe English language. There 
are in English, as we all know, five vowel 
signs, ad, e, t, 0, and uw; but as we do not 
know, or, at least, do not always keep in 
mind, there are as many as eighteen 
separate sounds, a alone giving us seven, as 
may be recognised in pronouncing the 

following sentence: ‘*Many faces are 
scarcely washed at all.” The following list 
of words exemplifies all the vowel sounds 
heard in the pronunciation of the English 
language at the present day: a-le, a-h, a-ll, 
a-t, ai-r, ee-l, e-nd, e-rr, 7-sle, t-t, o-ld, 00 ze, 
o-dd, u-p, u-nit, p-u-ll, ot-1, ow-l, These will 
be more easily discriminated, if we arrange 


Roya - 


“~Acatiemy” 


? Library 
SOUNDS 


haying no corresponding shut 
sounds. 


ow-l 

Let thereader compare each ‘‘open ’ sound 
with its corresponding ‘‘shut’’ sound, and 
their intimate relation will be at once 
perceptible. Thus the sound of a in ali is 
almost identical with that of o in odd, the 
two sounds being apparently formed by the 
same position of the organs, the slight 
difference between them consisting in the 
fuller character of the former sound; but if, 
in alternately uttering the vowel sounds a-ll 
and o-dd, the position of the tongue is 
watched in a mirror, an open position of the 
mouth being meanwhile kept, the tongue 
will be found to yield under the fuller pro- 
nunciation of a-ll, thus producing a larger 
cavity for the emission of the voice. And a 
similar difference will be found on com- 
paring the other related vowels. 

Now the confusion of these related sounds 
is one of the causes of cockney pronuncia- 
tion. The uneducated Londoner says 
‘‘awfficer’’ for ‘‘ officer,” ‘‘ cawffee ’’ for 
‘cotfes,” \ aga for * eeees<“beel’* for 
“bill,” and soon. The reader will, how- 
ever, note that between such marked differ- 
ences as these there are among different 
speakers almost innumerable shades. 

But a still greater cause of vulgar dialect 
lies in the ignorance of the component parts 
of diphthongs. <A diphthongal vowel sound 
is composed of two vowel sounds quickly 
blended into one.* Each of the following 
six vowel sounds opens in a certain sound, 
but quickly and almost imperceptibly closes 
in another: a as heard in ale begins with 
its own peculiar sound, and ends in ee as 
heard in eel; 7 as heard in isle begins with 
ah, and ends in ee ; o as heard in old begins 
with its own peculiar sound, and ends in 





* A diphthong in elocution always means “ double 
sound,” Whatin many grammars is called a“ diphthong ” 
is often no more than a “‘ digraph " (double sign), e.g., ea 
in beat, which is identical with the sound of e in evil. 
Such simple sounds (whether represented by one letter as 
in “evil,” by two letters as in ‘‘ easy,” or even by three as 
in quay”) are in elocution called “ monophthongs.” 





The practi 

all this in correcting the cockney pronuncia- 
tion of a, 0, and ow may now be readily 
seen. The true initial sound of a is, as 
stated above, peculiar ; its final sound is ee 
as heard in eel ; but the cockney substitutes 
for the initial sound that of ain at. Thus 
“I say ” approaches the sound of “I sigh.” 
The initial sound of 0, too, is peculiar. 
The cockney refuses to give it this peculiar 
sound, and again substitutes the sound of a 
in at; and ‘‘no”’ is pronounced ‘“n-a(t)-00,”’ 
approaching in sound the word ‘ now.” 
Ou and ow in thou and cow should begin with 
the vowel sound ah, and close in oouks 
heard in ooze. Thus ‘‘cow’’ is phonetic y 

‘‘k-ah-oo,” and not as the cockney maesll 
it, ‘‘k-a(t)-oo."” The remedy is obvious. 
The student must learn to appreciate the 
specific character of the initial vowel, and 
this must serve as a standard by which he 
may correct any vulgar deviation from 
purity with which his pronunciation may 


be tainted. 





Frank 1. Cor, 


Late Student, Professor, Fellow, Member of Com- 
mittee, and Director of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

THE death of Mr. Cox, at the age of 71, on the 
8rd _ult., severs another of the threads which 
connect us with the early days of the Institution. 

Admitted for pianoforte as an out-student, with 
the promise of the first vacancy as a boarder, in 
October, 1839, he afterwards took singing lessons 
with Domenico Crivelli, and was appointed an 
Assistant-Professor for this subject in February, 
1849. Four years later the distinction of 
Associate was conferred upon him, and in 1862 
this was followed by his election to the higher 
degree of Member (now termed Fellow), In 1864, 
in ‘Consequence of the pressure of his en gagements 
without the Academy, he tendered his resignation 
as a Professor, but afterwards withdrew this, and 
thus has been almost continuously on its staff for 
a period of forty-two years. 

He was elected a member of Committee in 1868, 
and a Director in 1880. 

An earnest and conscientious teacher, and one 
to whom, as his many pupils have ever found, no 
lesson was ever finished until the point he 
laboured for was accomplished, with him the 
Italian method of singing, as exemplified by the 
elder Crivelli, ceases to be represented in the 
institution, and by his decease the Academy loses 
a true friend, a valued counsellor, and a trusted 


servant. 


Heard at an ‘‘ At Home” (A Fact). 

LADY—I suppose those songs are very ad 
vanced ? 
~ GENTLEMAN—O dear no! You can get them 
at the Stores in a book for uinepence. 








In Mopo pI Mancta. 
SCHERZO 


Schumann. 
Mr. G. B. 


Miss SCRIVEN, Mr. PHILIP Girvan 
r. HERBERT 


STREET, Mr. ARTHUR WALENN, 
WALENN 


Sone (MS. hoe * Stars of the Symes Night” | 
George B. J. Aitken. 


Mr. JOHN FLETCHER. (Student. ) 
(Accompanist, Mr. G. B. J. AITKEN.) 
BALLADE in Minor, Op. 23—Pianoforte 
Irédéric Chopin, 
Miss MAUDE RIN (Thalberg Scholar.) 


Air, ‘‘ Tyrannic Love” (‘‘Susannah”) 
George Frederick Handel, 


Mr. Macreop R. L’Amy. 

(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. 
RECITATION, ‘‘ Lochinvar” Sir Walter 

Miss REBECCA THOMAS. 
Sona, “Light in Darkness” Frederick H. Cowen. 
Miss WHITWELL. 

(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ADAGIO MA NON TROPPO I (Sonata in A, Op. 101), 
FINALE Pianoforte 

Ludwiy van Beethoven. 
Miss ETHEL HorTON SMITH. 

‘*A Song of Sunshine” ... Arthur Goring Thomas, 
Miss Rose SOMERSET. 
(Accompanist, Miss ErHeL HorTON SMITH.) 
ALLEGRO CON BRIO (Sonata in B flat, Op. 22), 

Pianoforte . Ludwig van ’ Beethoven. 
Miss ETHEL M. JONES. 
Sona, ‘‘To the Lyre” ... Franz Schubert. 
Miss LILIAN Hovey. 
(Accompanist, Miss MARY NIXON.) 
RAD eS Pianoforte Adolph Jensen. 


FESTZUG _ ; 
Miss EINHAUSER, Miss SEARLE. 


cott. 


PROGRAMME OF MARCH 21. 


‘PRELUDE and FUGUE in C (Vol. III.), Organ 


Johann Sebastian Bach. 
"ah pong E. MACPHERSON. 
“The Primrose” . 
“ Apparitions ” eke ieee 
Miss BLANcHE Powrty, (Student). 
(Accompanist, Miss LLEWELA DAVIES.) 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECES, Op. 7, Nos. 6 and 4, 
Pianoforte Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss B. SHARPE. 
Recir. and Aria, “ Lusinghé piu care’ 
Geor, ‘ye cel Handel. 
Miss ADKIN. 

(Accompanist, Mr. G. B. J. AITKEN.) 
“Czardas,” Op. 10, Violoncello ... Adolphe Fischer. 
Mr B. PARKER. 

Sona, ‘Serenade at Twilight”  Reyinald Steggall 

Miss MARGARET ORMEROD. (Student). 
(Accompanist, Mr. R. STEGGALL.) 


Sonas | 





A sk not Si still I love” 
Learmont Drysdale 
(Charles Lucas Prizeholder). 
Miss Mary Hay 
_ (Bainton-Dolby Prizeholder). 
(Accompanist, Mr. LEARMONT DRYSDALE.) 
Pinparian Dances, Violin Brahms-Joachim. 
Mr. BALLARD GRITTON. 
percent anist, Mr. LEARMONT DRYSDALE.) 


DUETS { “ ‘The Ar ngel* | .. Anton Rubinstein. 
Miss MARGARET ORMEROD, Miss CHARLOTTE 


WALTERS, 
(Accompanist, Miss RODBARD.) 

THEME ET VARIATIONS, Op. 19, No, 6—Piano- 
forte Peter 1's schaikowsky. 
Mr. R. REVELL. 

AIR, ‘‘ Far greater in his lowly state” (‘‘Irene’’) 
Charles Gounod. 

Miss KIRKPATRICK. 
(Accompanist, Miss DoRA MATTHAY.) 


EXTRA CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME OF MARCH 24. 


SoNATA in B flat, Pianoforte and Violoncello 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Allegro Vivace. 
Andante. 
Allegro Assai. 


cenit ANNIE H. gales and Mr. CLEMENT 
ANN 
Sonas | Hope | Edvard Grieg. 


Miss CLARA BROOKS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ROMANCE AND VARIATIONS in F, Op. 51, Two 
Pianofortes... ’ Edvard Grieg. 
Mr. StANLEY HAWLEY and Miss Dora MATTHAY. 
- RECITATION, ‘‘ Oriana” Lord Tennyson. 
Miss LINA Pocock. 
AIR, ‘‘ Jerusalem ” (‘‘St. Paul’) 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss LILIAN REDFERN. 
(Acconipanist, Miss DorA MATTHAY.) 
ALLEGRO (Concerto in D minor), Violin 
Max Bruch. 
Miss ETHEL BARNS. 
v4 ’ > 
CHANT D'AMOUR (MS.), Pianoforte 


“ PHANTASY ” 
William Ballard Gritton (Student). 
Mr. W. B. GRITTON. 
Arr, ‘‘ Where’er you walk” (‘‘ Semele”) 
George Frederick Handel. 
Mr. FRANK G. ADAMS. 
(Accompanist, Mr, A. J. Cross.) 






wins: lr Giaicer Daves” 
1 With whch ths enject ine ereund tay. 


The Royal Academy Students’ 
— Orcbestral Concert. 


PROGRAMME OF MARCH 20. 


TANTUM ERGO 
OFFERTORIUN ; THE CHOIR Schubert. 
Solo Quartet—Miss ETHEL BARNARD, Miss Roské 
DAFFORNE, Mr, EMLYN JONES, Mr. VERNON 
P. TAYLOR. 
Solo—Mr. C. M. J. EDWARDs. 
CONCERTO IN G minor—Violin 
Max Bruch. 
Miss KATHERINE ALLEN. 
Arr, ‘‘ The Morning Prayer” (‘‘ Eli”) 
Miss BeEsste DORE. 
ALLEGRO (CONCERTO in F minor) Pianoforte 
Bennett, 








ADAGIO } 
FINALE 


Costa. 


Miss MARGARET Moss. 
‘* JEWEL aes * (“Faust”) .. 
ARGARET ORMEROD. 
ARIA, ‘‘ weidaraine ” (Don Giovanni”) Mozart. 
Mr. ERNEST DELSART. 
DOUBLE CONCERTO— Violin and Violoncello 
Brahms. 
Mr. GERALD WALENN, Mr. HERBERT WALENN. 
Sone, ‘‘ Arise, ye Subterranean Winds” Purcell. 
Mr. HENRY WARD. 
Perea | (CONCERTO in E minor) Pianoforte 
RONDO Chopin. 


Gounod. 


Miss KATE GOODSON. 
ARIA, ‘‘Sei Vendicata Assai” Meyerbeer, 


Mr. JOHN WALTERS (Westmoreland Scholar). 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 


Sir,—It was with very great pleasure that 
I read Mr. Matthay’s article in the last 
number of ‘‘THE OVERTURE.” Mr. Matthay 
is an old friend of mine, for whose artistic 
earnestness I have always felt the warmest 
appreciation ; I have at times been inclined to 
think that his ardour and modern proclivities have 
caused him to evince too much sympathy with 
the so-called advanced school ; right glad am I to 
find that his high sense of the reverence due to 
the great masters of the past has made him 
a champion in the cause of artistic truth. 

In all descriptions of Art vandalism is to be 
deprecated. Noamountof increased etfect can be 
urged as a justification for altering classical 
masterpieces. Mr. Matthay is inclined to make 
an exception in favour of Grieg’s additional piano- 
forte part to Mozart’s Sonata. I can see nothing 
to defend in it, although I am a great admirer of 
the Norwegian composer’s original and character- 
istic compositions. It is an anacronism at the 
best, a mingling of the modern with the ancient. 

There is a tr yptich i in an old church at Lubeck 
commemorating the scenes connected with our 
Lord’s birth. In one panel the subject is the 
flight into Egypt, and St. Joseph is represented 





own , knee 

ee lor at his old 
company, perhaps, with his father and mother and 
rem sage *““Mannerl.” We exe ons want Mr. 
Grieg’s boots ina prominent part 1e picture.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

THOMAS WINGHAM. 


[We insert Mr. Wingham’s letter somewhat 
under cag the whole matter alluded to having 
been fully debated in Nos. 2 and 3 of this 
journal. We would once more take leave to 
point out that the oft-made parallel between 

ainting and music does not hold, music not 

eing what Mr. Audsley would call ‘‘ a substantial 
entity.” In other words, those who object to the 
presence of Mr. Grieg’s boots in Mozart’s room 
need not even be at the trouble to remove them. 
They do not exist there unless desired.) - 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


Miss DorA BriGHT played her Concertstiick 
at the Crystal Palace on March 28. 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S “‘Dream of Jubal” was 
performed at the Crystal Palace on the 4th ult. 


Miss LILIAN LEwIs, L.R.A.M., gavea ‘‘ Musical 
Evening” at the Lecture Hall, Ipswich, on the 
7th ult., when she was assisted by Miss Etta 
Wright (soprano), Mr. Barrington Hunnibell 
(cello), and by some of her pupils. The programme 
included Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp and Rubin- 
stein’s Violoncello Sonata (Op. 18). There was a 
most enthusiastic audience, nearly every number 
being encored. 


Dr. WALMSLEY LITTLE gave an Organ Recital. 


at the Bow and Bromley Institute on the 4th ult. 


Miss MAUDE RIHLL was heard to advantage at 
a Concert at the Drummond Room, Wanstead, 
on the 9th ult., in Solos by Chopin, Grieg, and 
Godard, 


THE fourth of Mr. ERNEST FOWLES’S Beethoven 
Lectures was given at Bloomsbury Hall on the 8th 
ult. The ‘‘ Appassionata” Sonata formed the 
subject, and it was performed in illustration, by 
the Lecturer. 


THE Leytonstone Choral Society gave an ex- 
cellent first performance of Mk. CUTHBERT NUNN’S 
setting of the 100th Psalm at the Elliott Rooms, 
Leytonstone, on the 13th ult. The new work 
was enthusiastically received. 
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buckled shies 











MDLLE. AGNES JANSEN has been ap 
with great success as Mercedes in ‘*‘ Carmen,” 
as Siebel in Gounod’s “ Faust,” at the Petes 
Garden Italian Opera, during April. 





Miss MARIE RIDGEWAY has joined the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company. 


Mr. JOSEPH RIDGEWAY’s ‘‘ Above-Bar Choral 
Society” gave a very successful Concert at the 
Memorial Hall, Southampton, on the 14th ult. 
There was a 1 orchestra, and the Concert 
concluded with Eaton Faning’s ‘‘Song of the 
Vikings.” 





Mr. ERNEST KIVER announces his seventh 
annual Concert for Tuesday, the 5th inst., at the 
Prince’s Hall. The programme is an exceedingly 
interesting one, including a new Trio by Miss 
Ellicott, and a Piano Quartet by Mr. Prout. Mr. 
Kiver is assisted by Miss Clara Samuell, and 
Messrs. Arthur Payne, Emil Kreuz, and W. E. 
Whitehouse. 


{Matter intended for this column should have “ Old Student's 
Corner” written on outside of envelope.] 


“To restrain art, to artificialise it, to prevent 
it from expanding, to confine it in a formula, 
classical, romantic, realist, idealist, naturalist, or 
what else, is to lessen it, to misunderstand it, and 
to make of it a hieratical thing, which may be 
interesting, but which soon becomes unbearable. 
Art lives only by diffusion. Big words count for 
nothing in it—whether one evokes the respect for 
traditions or the study of nature. Nothing, in 
the end, is worth anything, but the individual 
initiative. In art, in religion, in everything, 
eet is nothing fruitful but liberty.”»—Max. pU 

AMP. 





MO STUDENTS.—Mr. H. C. TONKING (by 
permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens) can give 
Violin, Piano, Harmony and Singing Lessons in the Music 
Room of St. Lawrence Jewry. Organ pupils will have the 
advantage of practising upon the large three-manual Organ 
at the Church. For terms, address Mr. Tonking, Organist, 
St. Lawrence Jewry, by Guildhall, Gresham Street, E.C. 
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: gDiisteat Times i is the ees ‘and best’ Musical Journal in existence, and 
es _ its circulation far exceeds that of any other Paper devered to the Art, either 
_ > Foreign or English. 
| Tbe fiusical Times contains Original Articles on Current and Past Events 


‘connected with Music, contributed By mS most Eminent Writers connected 
~ with Musical Literature. 


The Musical Times contains Reviews of all important works published at 
home and abroad. 


BS The Musical Times contains Meiices of Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 


all other important Musical Events which occur in London, 


The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent,.in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


| ~The. Musical Times contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 


purchased separately, price 14d. 


The Musical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 


parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


~The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
and kindred subjects. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
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NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, MAY 16, at 8. 








All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 


“SECTION. Pane ELEMENT 2 


a ; | 
its PIANOFORTE TUBOR, dis cree Seep oe seer 
2. HAL C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. Grange Cams v 
3. HIGHT LITTLE PIECES. By various hale a 


Variations ath ase oie aae 5G vie ie a 


1. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. x 


2, MOZART) W. A.—Andante con Variazioni, Allegretto and 
ondo eee 

3. DUSSEK, . L.—Allegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla. Turca 
4. BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—SonatinainF  .. toe ose 
3: CZERNY, C. —Rondo Grazioso in C major  . aoe nd) 

6. HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto eee ess 
a. CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses in F,C,andG@ ase és 
8. HILLER, F.— Sonatina i in F, Op. 196 3 ce sen one 
g. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonata in G, Op. 20,-No. 1... ae eee 
10, CLEMEN i, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. ste 
1t, DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor and P major, Op. 153 
12 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op. 20, No. 1 «. eee 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in 7 Op. 49, No. 2 3 
14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36,.No.3 = «. “ 
15. RIES, F. —Romanza and Rondo Brillante, Op. 86 
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elite 
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11. EASY.» 















16. SCHUMANN, R.—Six ‘Album Leaves ( firet wiley 3 


SECTION I1i.—* MODERATELY DIFFICULT.” 


I. eee, in all the NE and Minor Keys, and Ghromage 
cales nee 
z. DUSSEK, J, L—Sonata in ‘A major, Op. 20, No. 7 ne 
3. HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major.. ave vee 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. 

. BEETHO IEN, L. VAN, —Rondo in C: major, ‘Op. 51, No.t 
a. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second ie irs 
7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major.. 

8. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, inG major 
9. HUMMEL, . N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op. 122... 
10. CLEMENTI, ‘M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 .«. 
11, BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 & 32 
12. BACH, J. 'S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes * 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major... 
14. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 
and Rondo, from Op..3 aes aae 
15. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve Valses” 


1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo in E flat, Op.11 ... 

2. SCHUMANN, R.—Four Characteristic Bicesh from Op. 124 

3. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F majo 

4. BACH, J. S.— Two Preludes and Fugues, from “ Das Wohi- 
temperirte Clavier” 

5. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 

6. SCHUBERT, ES pabeorpte in A flat, Op. 142, Now2 ov 

7 BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, re yt Waar 

8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F, C, and A 

g. HELLER, S. —Arabesque in C major, and Edloguein ‘A major 

0. CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and Bile from Sonata 
in F sharp minor ... 

11. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in E flat - major ‘and F minor 

12, MEYER, CH. —Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op,31 

13. BACH, fs S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and Gigue 

14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 

15. eee nee L.. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral 
March, Op. 

16, MENDELSSOHN, ‘F.—Andante and Rondo Capriceioso, 

17 HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G flat, Op. 1G seer 

15, SCHUMANN, R.—T aig Impromptus in A major, E minor 
and E major, Op. 9 ae ise 

19. CHOPIN, etapa tuin A flat, Op. "29 Pr mS PY 

20. TAUBERT, G.—“ La Campanella,” Op, 41 ss’. ane tt 

21. HELLER, $.—Tarantelle in F minor, Op. 66... st 

22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Prelude and Fugue in D, from Op. 35 





1. BEETHOVEN, L, AN.—Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 ae 
z, SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phartaisie-Stiicke, from Op.:12 ... 
3. WEBER, C, M. VON.—Andante and Rondo, from Grand 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 aii ese 
4. HELLER, S,—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. 29 
5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN .—Sonata, Les Kaien, Absence, 
et le Retour, Op. 61 
6. MENDELSSOHN, F.— Presto Scherzandoin F sharp minor 
z: CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10. 
Sineae C, M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 
9. BACH, *, S.—Fantasia Chromatica in D minor 
a HENSE LT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op. 2 
11, CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 Seg ote 
12, SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32 ey 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F.— —Capticcio in F shar minor, “Op. 5 
14, BEETHOVEN,L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in ie aajorn Op. a5 


4 0 
417. CLEMENTI, "M.—Three Monf nas, Op. 49 oe S 3 
4 ©|18. DUSSKK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op. 20, Ne 5° any) | Sake ee 
4 0; 19, MOZART, a8 ‘A.—Sonata in C’... age Sjatew {> "eee Ke Sade THE 
4 ©|20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves "atte . SY ts 
4- Oars BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Variations. on Nel yn pit - 
4 0 non,” in Se aah" eae “8 ase we G 
4 0} 22. HELLER, S.—Rondino in G aoe on aoe Bee 4 
4 0|23. KUHLAU, F.—Andantino and Polacca in F :. 4 
4 0/24. HILLER, "F.—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), ‘Op: 197, 4 
4 0| 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G minor, Op. 49, No.1 4 
4 o|26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. 4 mee.) “ene 
4 0/27. MOZART, W. A.—Rondo in D ... oe owe 4 
4 0] 28. CLEMENTI, M ay Lies in E flat, Op. al No. I eae) al 
4 0|29. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Swiss Air, with Variations,in F 4 
4 0!30. CLEMENTI, M, Sr aaiie in D, Op. 36, No.6... ey: 
16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No.2 5 
4°20 F47.sRILELD, .—Two Nocturnes 3 4 
4 0/18. REINEC Cre: PerReh ees Hunting Song and Toceatina, 
4 0 from Op. 77 . Sy 
4 0| 19. CLEMENT, M. —Rondo i in D major, from Op. 39 +s ar | 
4 o}| 20. HELLER, S:—Three Melodies ... 4 
4°-0| 21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G major, ‘Op. 51, No. 2 4 
5 0| 22. MENDELSSOHN, F,—" The Rivulet” 3¢ eek ale 4 
4.0} 23. AyON: S.—Prelude, Aria, and Courante ... eee asi 4 
4 0} 24, HAYD bars psre in-E flat ~.. ay se 5 
4 0} 25. HUMME N.—“La Contemplazione, ” from Op. tor . 4 
4 0|26. HANDEL, F,—" The Harmonious Blacksmith” prey 
4 0} 27. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major.. ajeurS 
5 of 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Sees without Words rae 
29, DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and’ Allegro in G, from Op. 39 4 
4.0] 30. BEETHO EN. L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, fromOp.79 5 
AG 
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4 0|23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 4 
4 0} 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and E. 4 
4 0] 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata aw en minor, Op. 27 
wo. 1 te Moon. ight”) dan 5 
4 o| 26. SCHUMANN, R.—* Humoreske,” Op. 20 (1st movement)... 4 
5 0| 27. MOZART, HANDEL, and BACH.—Three Gigues nei 
4 0| 28, MEYER, CH.— Etude de Concert” in Ew. ay 4 
6 0} 29. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op.129 ... 5 
40] 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major ... 4 
4 0 3I. ON aae F—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
at 4 
4 0| 32. MENDELSSOHN, ¥, —Two Characteristic Pieces in A 
4 0 major and E major, Op. 7 5 
4 0] 33. RHEINBERGER, jJos.—* Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
55 0 and Hunting Piece 4 
4 01.34 WEBER, C.-M. VON. —"L'Inyitation a la Valse,” Rondo 
Brillante, Op. 6560 4 
6 0/35. SCHUMANN, R. ease Nachtstiicke in F major and D flat 
major, from ‘Op. 23.. 4 
4 0] 36, BACH, }. ST wo Preludes and "Bugues i inc sharp major 
4 0 and C sharp minor, from ‘‘ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier” 5 
37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp majors Op. 78. 4 
4 0| 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in Br flat major ~... 4 
4. 0139. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 
4.0 Sonata, Op. 70 oe aon A 
4- 0} 40. CHOPIN, F,—Berceuse in D flat. major, “Op. 57 wea 4 
4 0 
6 o{ 15. SCHUMANN, R—Two Caprices in Cand E, from Op. 5... 4 
4 0|16. BACH, J, S.—Prelude and Fugue in A minor... aa ayer 5 
9B CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu in.G flat, Op. 51 ... Nee sae 34 
6 0| 18. LISZT. —Three Hungarian Airs .. 4 
4 0| 19. Ser ee A. — Thanksgiving ‘after a Storm,” Study i in 
at 4 
6 0| 20. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata inC. minor, “Op. IIr 6 
4 0/'2r,. CHOPIN, F —Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60. Bee ote! 5 
4 0| 22, SCHUMANN, R.—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 5 
23. KESSLER, J: C.—Two Studies in B minor and C- = major, 
4 0 from Op. 2 5 
5 0o|24. CHOPIN, F. aGiaba Polonaise in A flat, Op 5 5 
40] 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN,.—Grana Sonata iu B hat, ‘Op. 106, 
5.0 First Part. 6 
4 0/26. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op, 106. 
5 0 Second Part... sae ip ie aoe 
6.0 THE END. 
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* The title ‘Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 


exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a School”), it is by taxing ina high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 


as well as their mechanical powers that the works included will be found “ very difficult” to play well. 
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The Third Monograph of this Series of Famous Violins and their Makers, 
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THE LIFE AND WORK:OF THE GREAT BRESCIAN MAKER, 


MAGGINI. 


This Monograph will be Illustrated by Three Coloured Plates of a Violin of great beauty. 





The Account of Maggini’s Life and Work is based on new information from 
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é (CANTATAS. <i 
ms ee DREAM OF JUBAL peeg ty eles 
THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT - Se trata als 
_ _THE NEW COVENA ae eae ee NS Ae 
nh “THE STORY OF SAYID ey we ee, Panes nae ree 
: JASON Pee i ES Ry Seen leanne 
- HE BRIDE SoM se) oe ele ve ere 
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‘ ORCHESTRA. 


= 
a ey 


OPERAS, Se 


COMPOSED FOR AND DEDICATED TO THE PHILHARMONIC Company. 


“LA BELLE DAME. SANS MERCI." Ballad for 
Orchestra. Op, 29 :— 

Full Score ws Re os ie gt ¥: 

Sse parts 


ind P a3 

PRELUDE TO ) THE OPERA “COLOMBA"— 
Full Score = 
Orchestral Parts.. . 

BALLET MUSIC, &c., from | ie ‘Colomba ””— 
Full Score is 
String en 


Wind Par wt 
RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. ar: — 
Full Score - 
Orchestral Parts. 
“BURNS.”—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. 24 = 
Full Score 
Orchestral Parts. 
CONCERTO for the VIOLIN. Op. 32% _ 
Full Score is 
Orchestral Parts. 
Ditto. Edition for Violin and Pianoforte (BATTISON HAYNES) 
nee i ae from Pip vik 
ae: Score a zt S% a AP 
String Parts ‘ 
SOLEMN MARCH (Story of Sayid): rit 
Orchestral Parts. $3 ow 22 ar 3 
OVERTURE (Twelfth Night) = = 
Score 
String Parts ns re 
Wind Parts chy" “ 
SONGS. 
LOVE LOST ON. EARTH. Scena for Tenor. Composed for 
- the Birmingham Festival, and sung by Mr. Epwarp Lioyp 
THERE'S A WOMAN LIKE A DEWDROP.. For Tenor. 
From the Tragedy, “A Blot in the’ Pais aeplts ty. ROBERT 
BROWNING ay 
EIGHTEEN SONGS, in Three Books 3 . each 
Or, in ‘One Volume, cloth 
BOOK I 
Phyllis the fair. 
It was the time of roses. 
Light slumber is quitting the eyelids. 
O hush thee, my babie. 
The earth below and the heaven above. 
If love were what the roseis. 
BOOK II. 
What does little birdie say ?.{A). 
What does little birdie say? (B). 
Of all sweet birds. 
Lift my spirit up to thee. 
Russian love song. 
While my lady sleepeth (Op, 12, No. 2). 
The song of love and death. 
BOOK IH. 
The first spring day (Op. 17, No. 1). 
When I am dead (Op. 17, te Z). 
A Birthday (Op. 17, No. 3 
Up with the sail (Op, 16, No. I). 
UO roaming wind (Op. 16, No. ak 
Something sad (Op. 16, No. 3 
GENTLE DOVE, THY VOIC Zz 1S SAB. Vocero (Colomba) 
WILL SHE COME FROM THE HILL. Corsican Love- 
song (Colomba) , 
SO HE THOUGHT OF HIS LOVE. Old Corsican ‘Ballad 
(Colomba).. . 
HERE OFTEN HAVE I SAT. For Tenor (Colomba) ; 
FOR WINE GLADDENS THE HEART OF MAN, Wine 
Song: For Soprano or Tenor(The Troubadour)... .. a 
THE SUNRAY'S SHINE. For Tenor(The Troubadour) + 
IN THE PLACES OF LIGHTLESS SORROW, Poy 
Soprano (The Troubadour). . ie “3 oh 
TO LIET. For Baritone (The Troubadour) 
BENEATH A HAWTHORN. Morning Song: For Mezzo- 
Soprano (The Troubadour). . F 
POUR FORTH NOBLE WINE. Drinking Song: For Bari- 
tone (The Troubadour) .. - Pie Pa 
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TRIOS FOR LADIES” 
No.1. WAKEN! WAKEN! ‘DAY 
2. DISTANT BELLS. at es ok stat 
COME SIS ERS. COME... = 
— THE BALMY DAYS OF oeRinet Eos 


Reena 3 MUSIC. © 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


. SOLOS:* . “i 
FIVE PIECES: eeperay eer Saga, La Coquette, | ee 
Evening in the Fields - Pires i 2.0" 
TROIS MORCEAUX. Op. 15 Sat A SP 
No. 1. ee Sérieuse . , 6 | No. 3. Ballade ane ie 
SIX EoMPOSITIONS. “Op. cr — at ‘ 
No.1. Hymnus..- 120 | No.4 Cities aux Papillons Zz 
» 2. Ritornello r°=6 aes Py pevese ae ae 
» 3- Reminiscence 1 6 “ey ee Tea « 
SCENES IN THE pea ey fGHLANDS, az 
Three pieces. ach. 1 
No. % On the hill-side, No. 3. On the hekihest 
On the loch. 
‘RHAPSODIE. ECOSSAISE. Oprer =. > “ Pee) 
ty ae RNS.’’—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. 24. Tes 2 
‘ DUELS: — Tt | 
INTERMEZZO, ‘On the waters” (Jason) — a is te te 
RHAPSODIE ECOSSAISE. Op. 21 ~~ oa = 3 
‘““BURNS.’’—Second Scotch Rhapsody. Op. 24 . “a 3 
Ditto. Arranged for Two Pianofortes by G. STRANDS cecal. 
Be Bee DAME SANS MERCI. ne Arranged by E: 
BALLET MUSIC, &e. (Colomba). “Arranged by E. Srras- .. ; 
PART-SONGS (S.A.T. B.). Op:'8.7-3 
No. 1. IT IS THIS : 56: Koil 
yan nOW-T LOVE THE FESTIVE BOY. ‘es eee ee O 
» 3 AUTUMN fo) 
» 4 WHEN SPRING BEGEMS THE DEWY SCENE fe} 
» 5: THE DAY OF LOV o 
» 7 THE STARS ARE. WITH THE VOYAGER’ =e 20 
SMe ss THE EVENING STAR ... =e 4 AP ee) 
HARK!’TIS THE HORN OF THE HUNTER er ear. 
LET THE PAST BE DEAD (Colomba) fe) 
NOW DAWNETH THE BRIGHT WEDDING MORN 
(The Bride) . a - toy 
THE. THREE MERRY DWARFS & x, Eee eee 
BONNIE BELL ‘ fe) 
PART- SONGS FOR MEN? S VOICES. 
A._FRANKLYN’S DOGGE (Op. 8, No. 6) by Br tren 
GREAT ORPHEUS WAS A FIDDLER <0 
ANTHEMS FOR FOUR VOICES. 
THE BLESSING OF THE LORD “s et fe) 
I WILL LA¥Y- ME DOWN IN PEACE fe) 
THE LORD GAVE, AND THE LORD HATH TAKEN 
AWAY Z0170 
MAKE A OYFUL NOISE (Rose ‘of Sharon) | 25-0 
SING, O HEAVENS (Rose of Sharon) .. fe) 
BLESSED IS HE THAT READETH (Rose ‘of Sharon). . fe) 
HEARKEN, O LORD. Bass Solo and Caowe (Rose sf 
Sharon) Pe ok Ray 0 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 
PIBROCH. Suite for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA. Op. 42. 
Score (MS.) 
String Parts... “ 4 ote ae <p act G 
Wind Parts + - ad abi ca aie 
Violin and Pianoforte . . 6 
SIX ea for VIOLIN, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
5 
BENEDICHUS i from DITTO, “ditto ditto in I 
core «5. “ls me : a oF ee 
String Parts... = a ee a ce wee oF 
Wind Parts we es ee ov 8 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN. Op. 328 — 
| Score os ee . ee ZI 
Orchestral Parts” ue ; or os =r Ai 3 
Violin and Pianoforte.. bs ale ra +. 10 
ORGAN M USIC. 
THREE PIECES; (a) Baptism; (b) Wedding; (ce) wivin 
ac I 
SOLEMN MARCH, from the “Story of Sie. ". Arranged 
by G.C, Martin vr we as oe ye Fatak 
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The Power of Music, 


_ We have no desire to rhapsodise upon this 
subject after the manner of the scribes, but 


rather to draw attention to certain prominent 
instances, both ancient and modern, in 


which music has produced a stimulating | the Prince of Wales’s theatre. 


till the strains of ‘* Golden slumbers kiss your 
eyes’ steal over our hearts and coax open 
the floodgates. The emotion is then really 
overpowering. A more striking instance 
still is L’Enfant Prodigue, the remarkable 
_ play m dumb show, now drawing crowds to 
The music, 


effect on the emotions not to be accounted clever as it is, has no great pretensions to 


for by mere association of ideas, and there- 
fore worthy of scientific consideration. 
Though it may not be true that ‘“ Orpheus 
with his lute made rocks and trees And the 
mountain tops that freeze Bow themselves 
when he did sing,’ we have known that far 
more stubborn material, the heart of an 
unmusical person, subdued and melted by a 
power of which it could not even recognise 
the existence. If there is one nation more 
unmusical than another it is_ probably 
Switzerland; yet there are many authenti- 
cated cases of expatriated Swiss people who, 
on hearing the ‘‘ Rauz des Vaches’’—that most 
dismal sample of national music—have pined 
away and died of home-sickness. That 
indeed might be a matter of association of 
ideas,.as may be the quickening of the pulses 
felt by every one who hears a military hand 
playing a march; but there are other 
instances not to be thus accounted for. 
However pathetic a situation in a drama or 
melodrama may be, the audience can bear it 
until the ‘‘ soft music”’ is turned on. Then 
out come the handkerchiefs all together. 
Now an ordinary theatre band is a gruesome 
thing, and between the acts is justly 
ignored and drowned by a roar of conversa- 
tion. Also the ordinary incidental music of 
a drama presents little that is artistic or 
attractive ; yet the pathos of a situation can 
be so enormously enhanced by the playing 
of a slow melody—often too faint to be 
rightly caught—on half-a-dozen bad stringed 
instruments: it is very curious. Did you 
ever hear ‘‘CharlesL.’’? That parting of the 
king and queen in the last act is nobly, 
sweetly, intensely pathetic; yet even the 


poetry of a Wills and the magic voices of | 


an Irving anda Terry do not compel our tears 


| profundity of artistic skill, yet the way in 
which it works upon our feelings, especially 
in the last act, is quite extraordinary. The 
sorrow of the parents, the remorse of the 
son, and the exaltation of mind felt by all 
when he resolves to expiate his fault by 
going for a soldier, all these sentiments, 
which dumb show alone would be powerless 
to convey, are brought home to us with sur- 
passing vividness by the music. ‘Take, 
again, the musical recitations of Mr. Clifford 
Harrison. Old poems which have been worn 
threadbare by countless reciters, good and 
bad, come out quite fresh and with astonish- 
inz power under his novel treatment, and 





even such mawkish stuff as Miss Procter’s 
‘‘ Faithful Soul” or ‘“‘ Legend of Provence”’ 











assumes an intensity which the undoubted 
powers of the reciter are quite inadequate to 
explain. Itis the music that doesit. Observe, 
too, that though mus‘e by itself cannot 
portray definite objects—can only conjure 
up ideas to a limited extent and with vague- 
ness, yet. when the situation is once made 
clear to the mind, either by spoken words or 
visible display, then music can afford a com- 
mentary upon it of far greater emotional 
power than is effected by the finest verse or 
the most exquisite painting. Take 
Beethoyen’s Pastoral Symphony, for in- 
stance. When we know the scenes intended 
to be represented by the five movements, 
how marvellously does the music conjure 
them up! And certain low-minded Vandals 
have ere now committed the absurdity of 
attempting to put these pictures visibly 
before the hearer in a theatre, to tle 
accompaniment of the music. It was done at 
Disseldorf in the year 1863, and at Drury 


Lane Theatre the same and follow ng year. 






ure. 
In melodrama and in opera alike Popes 


be seen how the music paints in more be a 


and intense manner the emotional sentiment 
after this has been roughly indicated in word 
or action. What marvellous use does 
Wagner make of this fact! Think of the 
sileut meeting of Senta and the Dutchman— 
the mournful end of the love duet between 
Lohengrin and Hlsa—the silent love passages 
in the first act of the ‘“‘ Valkyrie,”’ the forest 
scene in ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ among scores of other 
instances. See how in the vulgarest melo- 
drama the heroine totters on in supposed 
anguish and misery, which, however con- 
ventionally and badly indicated by the 
actress, the soft music in the orchestra 
invests In some mysterious fashion with 
such semblance of truth that the 
audience is moved to tears. Yet a 
present-day audience is so habituated to 
the theatre as to be scarcely ever really 
carried away by the best of acting. It is 
the music that does it. Pity itis that the 
music, which can produce these emotional 
effects, need not be in the least good or well 
written. It fell to our lot once to conduct 
the orchestra in a theatre where an intensely 
pathetic melodrama was being played. The 
house was in floods of tears; even some of 
the band were snivelling; yet the faint 
violoncello solo which melted all hearts to 
this extent was so vilely harmonised and full 
of grammatical blunders that we ourselves 
felt in absolute physical pain at it. 

There is another instance of the power 
of music that is both curious and amus- 
ing; it may frequently be studied in 
London. Whenever a regiment of soldiers 
marches through the Park or the streets 
with band playing, you will notice a great 
crowd of men, youths, and boys accom- 
panying and following them. They do this 
in such a serious mechanical fashion, keeping 
step and never dropping off, that one is 
inclined to believe them half hypnotized by 
the irresistible magnetism exercised by a 
large body of men acting with absolute 
unanimity. But the music has a very large 
share in the spell, as may be easily proved 
by noticing the difference in the following 
where there isno band. The marching to 
music has a fascination in some degree akin 
to the passion for dancing. Could any one 
conceive the possibility of dancing without 
music ? 

While jotting down these stray thoughts 
on the power of music, a ridiculous instance 


jae to say this ee was an utter occu 


it for space. 


over their ears, | 

real physical torment at the sound a 
instruments, yet they will come near 
nearer to the cause of their woes in a sort 
morbid fascination. 
shrill sounds is by no means universal among 
animals. Most horses love music, and 
though cats are not melodious in themselves 
they sometimes display quite a musical ear. 
We have one who dotes on the concertina, 
but then he is a vulgar creature with nod 
hair. 








Passing Wotes. 


THe London concert season is now in 
full swing, and even our ‘* Old Students’ 
Column” is unequal to the demands upon 
A question curious to specu- 
late upon is—Who goes to all the Concerts ? 
And since it is obvious that the audiences 
must include a vast number of individuals 
one is led to inquire whether—as has been 


| amply investigated with regard to teachers, 


performers, and students—they are all fit 
for their duty. Our musicality as a nation 
being dubious, it seems probable that they 
are not. Wherefore there springs up natu- 
rally the proposition to hold Local Exami- 
nations for audiences, and a very popular 
and remunerative scheme it ought to be. 
The examination papers would comprise 
searching questions in analysis and criti- 
cism from various standpoints, also assess- 
ments of the respective merits of the principal 
performers and composers. The ‘pass 
certificate ’’ would entitle the holder to set 
up as a competent listener—a most desi- 
rable person. Yet stay! this would be 
educating the general public up to the level 
of the critics, who might then find their 
occupation gone. "T'were a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but hardly practi- 
cable, we fear. 





Yer why, after all, should not critics 
have, like everybody else, to pass an exami- 
nation? At present they are not made, 
they ‘just happen,’ as Huck Finn said of 
the stars. Why should not the men who 
lord it over us and lay down the law con- 
cerning art prove their right to dogmatise 
by proving their superior knowledge? ‘That 
they crib their dates from the nearest text- 
book and their biographical details from one 
another is of little consequence, and we 
would not care to inquire too curiously into 
their actual acquaintance with such matters. 


But this hatred of | 











_) 





ix ir correspondence 
iV nae ideas as to the 
air readers. One inquiry we find 
s nth’s Boston Musical Herald is as 
a 3: ‘Please name three or four easy 
and melodious | compositions by Handel, 
suitable for pipe organ voluntaries.”’ To 
which the editor (oh, fie!) replies: ‘ Try 
some Handel Album for pianoforte, and 
add an ad libitum pedal part.” Another : 
«« Please mention some good but inexpensive 
work on how to read music.’’ The editor 
acknowledges himself baffled by this request. 
Yet another : ‘‘ Are Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiiuser’ 
Marchand Mozart’s‘ Gloria’ from the Twelfth 
Mass suitable for opening church service, 
on Easter Sunday, for instance ?’’ Answer: 
“« Depends on what kind of a church, and 
how the powers of the church look at music. 
Mozart’s ‘ Gloria’ would be in place anywhere 
on Easter save where old fogies ran the 
music. The ‘ Tannhiuser’ March? That 
depends! ’’ He doesn’t say on what, but 
this is the editor’s cute way of slipping out 
of a difficulty, also neatly exemplified in 
the following: ‘‘ What idea did Mendelssohn 
have when writing his Capriccio, Op. 33, 
No.1? Where can I find an analytical or 
historical description of it?’’ Answer: 
** We are unable to throw any light on your 
questions. But, judging from Mendelssohn’s 
art principles, he probably had as his idea 
that of making a good piece of music of a 
specific character and form when he wrote 
the work you mention.” 








Tue daily papers recently made merry 
over a somewhat singular County Court case, 
in which the subject of dispute was the 
identity of a piece of music played by a 
musical-box. We are not at all surprised 
at the contradictory evidence given by the 
witnesses, for such is the marvellous con- 
struction of musical boxes that it is at all 
times hard to say exactly what it is that 
they play, and whether it might not possibly 
be intended for something quite different. 
The melancholy feature of the case is that 
Judge Martineau, who recently gave so 
momentous a decision in the musical copy- 
right case of Mouwl v. Grenings, should 
stultify himself by first declaring himself 
incapable of deciding the case aright—stating 
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| composer of the piece of music in question 


was awake to the opportunity for self- 
advertisement, and promptly wrote to the 
papers demanding to know, with some 
reason, why the matter was not referred to 
his arbitration. But we hold some doubt as 
to whether even the composer could always 
recognise his offspring when incoherently 
jingled out on a musica!-box 


SomeonE has lately been teazing distin- 
guished painters into giving their views on 
Genius, the results being duly discussed in 
the daily press. Sooth to say, there is not 
much novelty in these utterances: two 
ideas of what genius consists in have always 
been held and always will be held, by gifted 
men, and by the ungifted gapers respectively. 
The former refuse to recognise any essential 
distinction between genius and _ talent, 
asserting that a genius is talent plus industry 
and brains. The gapers—those who ‘can’t 
think how you do it’’—prefer to believe that 
a genius is a kind of supernatural being, 
very much akin to a prophet. And since 
the gapers are many and the geniuses few, 
small wonder is it that the latter are apt to 
let themselves be flattered into intolerable 
conceit by adorers who think criticism and 
analysis synonyms for sacrilege. 


An Adsop’s Fasie uP To pate :—‘ A tenor 
singer, who tended his voice not far from the 
metropolis, used to amuse himself at times 
in crying out ‘ Farewell Concert! Farewell 
Concert’! The whole town came running 
out to assist at the event, when all the 
return they got was to find him indisposed 
to appear. At last, one day, the Farewell 
came indeed. The Boy sang out in earnest— 
with what voice he had. But the public, 
supposing him to be at his old sport, paid 
no attention to the appeal, and the Concert 
devoured all the receipts. So the Boy 
learned, when it was too late, that some 
people are not believed even when they tell 
the truth.” 

Fracment of conversation overheard in 
the Isle of Wight railway (a fact) :—1st 
young lady: ‘* And what did she sing ?”’ 
2nd young lady: ‘Oh, she sang ‘ Granny,’ 
and ‘'T’he song that reached my heart,’ and 
‘The old ’omestead,’ and something I didn’t 
know for an encore.’’ No.1 (awestruck) ;: 
«And was it a classical concert?” No. 2; 
“¢ No—sacred.”’ | 



















The handel Festival : 


A PROPHETIC NOTICE. 






‘‘ Never prophesy unless you know,”’ saida | From 


cute Yankee. On the other hand, experience 
does teach a little ; and since I have attended 
several Handel Festivals, I can venture to 
prophesy something which will not be without 
interest. 

Of course, the whole performance grossly 
misrepresents Handel’s ideas and intentions. 
Anyone with the most elementary knowledge 
of musical history is aware that Handel wrote 

_ for a very small force of professional singers, 
and a band quite opposed to modern ideas of 
proportion. But the English public has 
grown accustomed to hear the choir drowning 
the orchestra, and the strings of the orchestra 
drowning the wood, and does not know there 
is anything wrong. It is also true that the 
broad ideas of Handel do not suffer so much 
as the complicated designs of Bach. Besides, 
the huge force of executants gives opportunity 
for much observation of special effects, which 
only exist on these occasions. On the whole, 
it may therefore be concluded that, in spite 
of the continual misrepresentation of im- 
mortal works, the Handel Festivals are good 
things. 

The Rehearsal will be held on the previous 
Friday, as usual. On Monday the perfor- 
mance of ‘‘ Messiah’’ will offer some peculiar 
features; but I can speak of these less from 
observation than from reasoning. The florid 
chorus ‘‘ And He shall purify ’’ will be taken 
at a very slow pace, to make it possible ; the 
same may be said of ‘For unto us,’’ in 
which Handel introduced extra instruments 
with magnificent effect; but at the Crystal 
Palace the mass of voices is so great that the 
addition of a dozen trumpets and six huge 
drums is almost imperceptible. ‘‘ His yoke 
is easy” will also be taken so slow, that it 
is difficult to guess whether Handel would be 
more amused or angry if he could hear it. 
There will be the usual muddle over the 
major and minor thirds at the words ‘ Let 
Him deliver him, if He delight in him,” a 
muddle which will always be heard until 
some conductor has sense enough to write 
in extra accidentals. The ‘‘Amen Chorus”’ 
will be totally ineffective, the polyphony 
being undiscoverable. But look for the awe- 
inspiring unison in the ‘“ Hallelujah.’’ 

One can speak less confidently of the 
‘ Selection Day,” because the “ Selections ”’ 
vary (a little), but there will probably be an 
attempt to perform the ‘ Nightingale 
Chorus ’’ from ‘*Solomon,”’ and it will be a 





than the fortissimo, it is rather a difference x= 
of quality than of volume. Be 

“Tsrael in Egypt” is the perforrmmahes 
which ofieesa the most singularities, and also 
the one of which I have had most ‘ience. 
It will at once be noticed that the eight- 
part choruses produce a decidedly greater 
volume of sound than the four-part. This 
is because there is a limit to the number of 
useful voices, beyond which there is no 
increase in power; the limit has not been 
accurately fixed, and probably varies with 
different buildings, but it seems to be not 
far from 500 voices to a part. Im the 
Handel Festivals there are nearly 800 to a 
part, and consequently some hundreds are 
wasted ; when they are divided for a double 
chorus, every single one tells. 

In the first chorus, notice how the tenors 
overpower the sopranos at the lead, ‘ They 
oppressed them with burthens.’”’ If the 
tenors are within an octave of the sopranos, 
they are always the stronger. In the 
“Frogs”? aria I have often admired the 
splendid power of Madame Patey’s voice, 
who could finish on a deep FE flat, and make 
it ring through the vast space. In ‘He 
spake the word,’’ you will hardly hear the 
buzzing of the flies, but they are there. In 
the Hailstone Chorus the trumpets and 
drums start the choir, but you will not 
notice them; the voices are too strong, 
and the storm of the accompaniment quite - 
disappears. However, this number will be 
encored. The ‘‘ Darkness’’ will go well ; the 
weight of the chorus seems to keep it in 
tune ; but the basses will lose the pitch at 
the end. ‘‘ He led them through the deep ”’ 
is quite a strong instance of the way in 
which complicated ideas are made unin- 
telligible by a huge choir; and the choir 
will completely drown the triplets in ‘* But 
the waters.’’ Between the parts of his 
oratorios Handel was accustomed to play 
a Concerto; at the Crystal Palace the 
organist plays some dozens of four-part 
chords all the same length. ‘1 will sing 
unto the Lord’’ will be taken slowly so that 
the chorus can lumber through the semi- 
quavers. In the climax, where the tonic 
chord is maintained for two bars, the brass 
and drums burst in, as Mendelssohn said, 
“like a thunderclap ” but they will be 
quite feeble at the Handel Festival, where 









s lead Airhe doptiia were 
ice how they muddle the 
y the third time, when they 
a major third (F£—D); a lot of 
n will si . ‘The enemy said” 
be eee tibagh it will be wrongly 
accented at the beginning. The accom- 
paniment of ‘Thou didst blow” will 
be miserably weak in the vast space. 
But the most singular effect known 
to me in any musical performance occurs in 
«The people shall hear” regularly every 
Festival. At the last Festival the Editor of 
THE OveRTURE was with me; I had warned 
him to look out for this effect, and it was 
very striking. Conductors know how diffi- 
cult the piece is; the voices do not like the 
minor scale on the words, ‘‘ Till Thy people 
pass over, O Lord.” But after it has been 
used several times, the tenors suddenly 
have the passage in D major; a very strong 
proportion of them consequently sing the 
passage wrong, and here is the puzzling 
part of it—one of the semitones reaches the ear 
sooner than the other. The effect is— 





O Lord. 


Till Thy peo-ple pass, . 
Why this should be I cannot understand, 


and it is worth the attention of acousticians. 
Perhaps it depends upon the place of the 


oO - ver, 


. auditor. Sometimes I have heard it in 
other parts of the same piece, but it is 
always strongest in the bar I have quoted. 

“The Lord shall reign’? was one of 
Handel’s most complicated conceptions ; 
but as sung at the Crystal Palace, it degene- 
rates into a series of most prosaic chords 
much like an elementary harmony exercise. 
Finally, ‘The horse and his rider’ will 
again be lumbered through ; and (after the 
National Anthem) Mr. Manns will be ap- 
plauded and recalled. 

Of course, all these points may not be 
perceptible at this year’s Festival. But 
they have been previously, and probably 
will be again. The Handel Festival gives the 
musician opportunities, such as occur only 
there, for the study of large resources. But 
it is not Handel, for it grossly misrepresents 
his works from beginning to end. It is not 


the letter of the text, but the spirit, which is 








‘published masterpieces. 
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would is attempted by thousands of half. 
trained amateurs. A very wonderful per- 


formance is the Handel Festival; but when 


I hear about ‘‘ doing honour to the immortal 
composer,’’ and ‘‘reverence for Art,’’ and 
all the rest of the slang,I am inclined to 
imitate the behaviour of a certain Sacristan 
in the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends” after Nell 
Cook’s victims were buried. 

H. Davey. 





Reviews— Major. 


George Alexander Macfarren: His Life, 

Works, and Influence. By H. C. Banister. 
[London : Bell & Sons.] 
(Concluded from page 37.) 

Macrarren’s ‘‘ Chevy Chase’’ Overture was 
conducted at Leipzig by Mendelssohn, in 
November, 1848; it had a decided success, 
and was very favourably criticised in the 
Neue Zeitschrift, then still edited by Schu- 
mann. Schumann, like Beethoven, had the 
warmest appreciation of England and every- 
thing English; and both of them always 
threw the greatest ridicule on the idea that 
the English are an unmusical nation. 

Macfarren was a fervid nationalist; he 
knew what a large amount of traditional 
melody there is in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, and his knowledge 
naturally made him eager to impart it. He 
harmonised the airs in Chappell’s classical 
work, ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,”’ 
and did much work for the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, editing several then un- 
He lectured on 
the subject at the London Institution in 
1870. He also edited three Oratorios for 
the Handel Society. He had very firm 
ideas upon the duty of an editor, and laid 
down the sound rule that whenever extra 
expression marks, &c., are added, they 
should be accompanied “ with a complete 
description of what was origimally written, 
and of what has heen altered from, and 
what added to, the author’s text.” This 
sound rule was also proclaimed by Men- 
delssohn (in his letter to Moscheles, March 
7, 1845) ; see also the article on ‘ Artistic 
Reverence”’ in No. 2 of this journal. 

On September 27, 1844, Mactarren was © 
married to Clarina Thalia Andrae, of 
Liibeck (now Lady Natalia Macfarren) ; 










their ‘atgalitor 3 is now Mrs. F. W. yeaa 


port, for whom ‘ Little Clarina’s First 
Lesson-Book’ was written. It is not a 
good instruction book for the pianoforte ; 
but such a thing does not exist, nor will it 
exist until created by some musician who 
has a natural gift for the matter, and who 
has had years of experience in teaching 
beginners. 

In 1847 Macfarren visited New York to. 
take the advice of an eminent oculist. He 
remained there eighteen months, but with no 
advantage. He had conducted the perform- 
ances of Sophocles’ ‘‘ Antigone”? with Men- 
delssohn’s music; and his weak sight 
compelled him to commit the whole to 
memory; not only the music, but also the 
dialogue. He conducted it from memory, 
though that is not nearly such a wonderful 
feat as it looks. 

Chapter IX. is occupied by an account of 
Macfarren’s subsequent operas, cantatas, &c. 
‘‘ Don Quixote’? was performed in 1846 at 
Drury Lane; ‘‘ King Charles. II.” at the 
Princess’s, in 1849. At the first perform- 
ance of the latter, nine numbers were 
encored, and it had a splendid success 
during two seasons. ‘Robin Hood,” 
produced in 1860 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
was another great success; Madame 
Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Santley were all in the original cast. He 
composed other operas which have never 
been performed. ‘Robin Hocd”’ was 
claimed at the time as ‘‘the greatest work 
that has been produced for the English 
musical stage since the days of Purcell.” 
It was revived in 1889. 

Of Macfarren’s Cantatas, the best-known 
are ‘‘ May Day,” ‘‘ Christmas,” and the 
settings for female choir of Miss Rossetti’s 
“Songs in a Cornfield.’”’ All three are 
deservedly popular and constantly per- 
formed. 

Considerable space is devoted to Mac- 
farren’s critical articles and his opinions on 
music generally. His idol, above all others, 
was Mozart. And here some words of Mr. 
Banister’s require comment: 


The effect upon many . . of modern 
music . is to cast into the shade, as 
puerile, effete, ‘ periwiggish,” the works of the 
older masters, such as Haydn and Mozart. : 
Young musicians cannot resist the fascinations of 
novelty ; nor need they, if they will only separate 
accidents from essentials, and recognise the true 
and beautiful in its old as well as its newer ae 
But this requires balance of mind, thoughtful 
discrimination, possessed by few in the student 
stage of their career. 






such as Schubert, Sokauighas cp a. a 
Mendelssohn, particularly appeal to youn 
musicians ; while the merits of Haydn and > 
Mozart are precisely those merits which 
require experience for their full appreciation. 
To take a concise and familiar example— 
the theme of Schumann’s ‘ Arabesque.’’ 
The charm of the melody, and the regular 
change of harmony at every crotchet, 
exactly suit the predilections of young 
musicians; and they do not notice that the 
rhythm consists only of a dotted quaver 
and a semiquaver repeated eiyhty times, 
nor that the theme is thrice repeated 
without the change of a single note ; nor that 


the whole piece never once rises above 


Or if they do notice these things, they do 
not object to them. But a mature musician. 
looks for the perfect fusion of melody, 
harmony, and rhythm, the exact balance of 
means and purpose, which we find in the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
and of no subsequent master. 

We can recommend an interesting expe- 
riment. Perform a scene from one of 
Wagner's music-dramas (say the death-song 
of Isolde, or the scene between Br iinnhilde 
and Siegmund), and ‘then play a movement 
from one of Haydn’s or Mozart’s maturest 
works. The effect will surprise every one ; 
it seems like passing from the raw material 
of music to the manufactured article. , 

Mr. Banister takes opportunity to speak 
of Mozart’s Concertos as ‘‘ neglected.’’ We 
were not aware that they are neglected ; 
and his statement that Mozart never played 
them twice alike will surprise no one ac- 
quainted with the state of the art in the 
eighteenth century. It should be distinctly 
understood that all works before Beethoven's 
(with the possible exception of Bach’s) ‘were 
intended to be treated in the freest manner, 
with all cadenzas, embellishments, and or- 
naments the performer chose to introduce. 
Even Beethoven completely ‘‘ transcribed ”’ 
his G major Concerto when playing it in 
1808; and publicly embraced a.violinist who 
introduced a cadenza into the ‘‘ Kreutzer ”’ 
Sonata. The sacredness of text is a modern 
discovery. . 

Macfarren was, on the whole, conserya- 
tively inclined, but certamly not doggedly 
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_re we him,’ 4 &e.; and SeuElitie” 
1 1 interesting, perhaps a valuable study 
for the accomplished musician, but a most 
‘dangerous one for the reverential student.” 
‘This extraordinary opinion Macfarren com- 
pletely recanted, after he had become more 
familiar with Bach ; he wrote (in 1870 and 
subsequently) most valuable analyses of the 
two Passions and the ‘‘ Christmas” Oratorio, 
and it would be well if he had left an 
analysis of Bach’s greatest work—the High 
Mass. Mr. Banister gives instances of 
Macfarren’s later utterances; here is one 
still more to the point :— 

Note criticism, to which I was for long far too 
prone, may halt at some technical points in this 
‘piece (‘‘ Have merey upon me!”’), and collate 
them with rules that elsewhere demand implicit 
observance. Words of my own might be quoted 
against me to this very effect ; but my perception 
is, [ trust, enlarged to the recognition of broader 
principles, and of the erander right that 
supersedes the smaller wrong of seeming irregu- 
larity ; and I take leave publicly to recant some 
immature opinions of the master and his habits, 
which formerly I was too free in advancing. 

Strengthened by this new addition to his 
musical experience, Macfarren now turned 
from opera and symphony, which had 
hitherto occupied him, to the composition of 
his most important works, the four oratorios. 
The first and most successful of these, ‘‘ St. 
John the Baptist,’ was produced at the 
Bristol Festival in 1878; and so extra- 
ordinary was the success that the Festival 

‘Committee subscribed among themselves 
100 guineas as a present to Macfarren, and 
his brother professors at the Royal Academy 
presented him with an address on vellum. 
The work received unmeasured eulogy, and 
the dangerous word ‘‘ genius’? was some- 
times heard. Macfarren’s introduction of 
the fugue-to-a-chorale is the only successful 


instance of the transplantation to English 


art of a defunct German form; Sterudale 
Bennett tried a more literal imitation of the 


‘form (in “The Woman of Samaria’’), but 


the only resultis to puzzle Mnglish audiences. 
“St. John the Baptist’? was frequently 
performed, and remains the greatest work 
of its composer. ‘The three subsequent 


Festival, 1877). ond * King Davit® 


1883), had not the success of “ St. . 
Baptist”; though ‘Joseph’’ was very 
warmly By 

We have still to speak of Macfarren’s 
career as Principal of the Royal Academy. 
When Sir Sterndale Bennett died, February 
1, 1875, the recent success of ‘* St. John the 
Baptist’? made the selection of Macfarren a 
foregone conclusion, and he also took 
Bennett’s other post, that of Professor at 
Cambridge University. In the latter office 
he began a regular annual series of lectures. 

At the Royal Academy, Macfarren was 
accustomed to deliver an address at the be- 
ginning of each academical year; and his 
tenure was distinguished, says Mr. Banister— 






By a very large amount of personal attention to 
the details of the work of the Institution, the 
interests of individual students, the wishes of the 
professors, &c. Moreover, the fortnight! meetings 
of professors and students were founded hy him; - 
these being, in fact, though not in title, semi- 
public chamber concerts, at. which the students, 
before they essayed the more public appearance 
at the concerts, might acquire confidence by per- 
forming in the presence of academicians and their 
friends within the walls of the Institution. The 
social meetings of the professors, likewise, were 
originated duri ing Macfarren’s principalship ; but 
have virtually been merged in the meetings of 
the R.A.M. Club, since established, 


He also instituted the annual examination 
for students, and the local examinations for 
non-students. In his class-teaching, his 
blindness made the lessons difficult for him, 
but his wonderfully accurate ear made him 
able to detect the smallest grammatical 
error; he would only ask the student to 
play six or eight-part writing rather slowly. 
He had a very good cure for idleness by 
calling upon a student who had brought no 
work to play a set of the enharmonic 
resolutions of the chords of the ninth and 
thirteenth, or to manufacture sequences at 
the keyboard. 

A grand testimonial was quietly got up to 
him, and presented on his seventieth birth- 
day; and it took the sensible form of a 
cheque for 800 guineas. The presentation 
was made by Sir Julius Benedict, im the 
concert-room of the Academy. ‘Two months. 
later Macfarren was offered the dignity of 
knighthood, which he accepted after some 
hesitation. Four years more of work 
remained to him; then increasing weakness 
became evident. A fall in the streets one 
Sunday was followed by his death the next 
day, October 81, 1887, He was buried in 












Geet er a ieee mentation 
being also celebrated in eal says that | 


Abbey. | ! vee 
Sir Henry Bishop, Sir Sitmndale Bennett, | elder sisters, a | Ss 
and most evident at the pee . 


and Sir George Macfarren form a trio of 
attained to years of discretion, ' 


English musicians whose various lives and 
from the traditions of a period of n 


varying styles may be made the subject of an 
interesting comparison. Perhaps Bishop had | began to think and act for themselve . 
This idea he has worked out very a 


more spontaneous invention than the others ; 
Bennett, also endowed with much invention, | pointing out the rise of harmony (as : 
was certainly the most favoured by fortune ; | opposed to counterpoint), first percep- 
Macfarren was the most scientific and|tible in the works of Willaert at Venice, 
cultivated of the three, and had by far the} the town of colouring in art. ‘Then, 
strongest character. The result was that | after some allusions to Palestrina, he 
Bishop left a very great number of charming | passes to the destruction of medieval 
melodies (which show no signs of decay), | music achieved by Peri’s invention of the 
but no grand work; Bennett, after begin- | opera, Cavaliere’s invention of the oratorio, 
ning in exceptionally promising style, made | and Monteverde’s new dissonances and 
no prozress and gradually abandoned com- | orchestral effects. Chapters on the intro- 
position ; while Macfarren ever advanced in | duction of the movement into Germany by 
all directions, until at the age of sixty he| Schitz (Mr. Latham does not mention 
produced ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,’’ although | Schein), into France by Cambert, and into 
tried by the most awful of trials. Why did} England by Lawes, conclude the book. It 
none ot the three rise to the height of their|is throughout copiously illustrated by ex- 
best Continental contemporaries? To| tracts from the rare works of the period, 
answer that question involves a discussion | mostly in MS.; and we must especially 
which would far transcend the space at| credit Mr. Latham with selecting examples 
command; but let the curious reader, | for himself, and not copying them from 
especially the young composer, examine | previous historians. The libraries at the 
whether they tried to do anything which | British Museum, the Royal College, and 
had not already been done to perfection, and | Buckingham Palace have furnished him 
whether their best works are not marked by | with really fine illustrations. Whether the 
Renaissance movement towards “ nature’”’ 


some novel feature. 
Before finally taking leave of Mr. Banister’s | really had all the good effect he thinks, will, 
of course, be a matter of personal opinion ; 


book, let us express the hope that he will 
deal similarly with the other Principals of | we think he has laid too much stress upon 
‘nature,’ and has overlooked the con- 


the Academy. Lives of Crotch, Potter, 
Lucas, and Bennett would all contain plenty | ventionality which underlies al/ arts. He 
of interesting matter, and might make an | has, however, displayed his own view of the 
extremely valuable record. subject in the best light possible ; and apart 
from that disputable matter, the book is so 
well written, and so original in some points, 
that we can give it unqualified praise, 
and strongly recommend it to earnest 
musicians. We should point ext that on 
page 68, the Sinfonia from Monteverde’s 
‘Orfeo’ requires the baritone clef instead 
of the bass clef in all the three lower 
staves. And why, O Morton Latham, 
Mus. Bae., Cantab., did you let consecutive 
octaves get into your harmonising of that 
air by Rossi? Most musicians are so con- 
stituted that they will think more of that 
little matter than of all your learning, taste, 
good English, and artistic feeling. Perhaps, 
though, you intend an occult reference to 
the extract from Monteverde’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” given 
on the cover of your book ‘ Rott’ hai le 
legge’’— Thou hast broken the laws.” 




























The Renaissance of Music. By Morton 
Latham, M.A., Mus. Bac., Cantab. 


[London: David Stott.] 


A somewnat peculiar book, on a special 
subject, by a writer who has apparently 
made it his special musical study. Mr. 
Latham is evidently a man of much general 
culture, and belongs to a class which has 
only become noticeable in England during 
the last twenty years, a literary man who 
has also studied the arts. There are slips 
in the book, but they are so slight that they 
are scarce worth mentioning; it is worth 
while noticing that the cornetto was not of 
brass (as Mr. Latham implies on p. 58), but 
was a powerful wood instrument. Berlioz 
has made the same mistake in his ‘ Instru- 







ws is certainly ‘‘of no 
: and clever writer of these 
ame, yet is—we have been 
ishman. He writes exactly in 
ant, but superficial style of Tschai- 
_ kowsky and other Russian composers, names his 
pieces now in French, now in Italian, and 
_ publishes them in Germany. All this has nothing 
to do with the merits or demerits of his music, 
but tends to make one believe that what we call 
national character in music is not a very deeply 
rooted quality. 

Of the present five pieces the first two are 
decidedly the best. No. 1 is a Nocturne of con- 
siderable merit and some claims to originality. 
There is a nice melodious pyeipal subject, a 
short dominant episode, and a return in usual 
style ; but this is followed by a sort of Coda, which 
is as long as the body of the work, and which goes 
murmuring on in double-note passages, evading a 
full close in a highly ingenious manner for two 
whole pages. It needs very nice playing, but in 
competent hands should prove extremely effective. 

No. 2 is a Gavotte of much energy and spirit ; 
an attractive light me ce which ought to be as 
popular as Paderewski’s famous Minuet. No. 3, 
** Ricordati,” is a somewhat vulgar Waltz. No. 4, 
another, rather better, but too reminiscent of 
Chopin and Moskowski. No. 5, Reverie (very 
badly named), would be pretty and eminently 
teachable were it not cast in the dreadful salon 
mould, which mars the effect of the theme by 
cut-and-dried repetitions. 


Trois Morceaux pour Piano. 
Op. 34. 












Par A. Zarzycki: 


[Breslau : Jules Hainauer. ] 

THIs is another of the brilliant band of piano- 
forte writers who are now making all the running. 
The same elegant trifling which seems to indicate 
the presence of far higher capabilities in the 
writer, mercilessly repressed for commercial 
reasons ; the same delightful command over the 
resources of the piano, a power in which the 
German composers of to-day are so singularly 
deficient. One of these pieces—No. 3, ‘‘En Valsant,” 
has achieved well-merited popularity, as one of 
the most charming waltzes since Chopin. No. 1, 
‘Chant du printemps,” is very pretty too, with its 
thoroughly Russian melody ; but it has cadenzas 
which require considerable dexterity and delicacy 
of finger. No. 2, Romance, is much easier, but so 
poor inrhythm as to sound far more commonplace 
than it really is. 


Causeries. Cing Morceaux pour Piano, 
Noskowski. Op. 32. 
[Breslau : Jules Hainauer.] 
SIGISMOND NOSKOWSKI, who showed such high 
romise of originality in his works, seems to have 
sold himself to the publisher-fiend, and now 
produces nothing but clever pot-boilers. Those 
who want really attractive light pieces will do 
well to look at No.2, Mazurka, No. 3, Canzonetta, 
and No. 4, Barcarolle, which are quite within 
reach of the fairly-instructed amateur. But alas ! 
Is this kind of thing all we are to get from the 
hand that penned that wildly beautiful Overture 
“Das Meerange ”? : 


Par S. 






Emil Sjogren. 
[Breslau: Jules 















ige-Miiller. Op. 39. \ Music } 
' (Breslau: Jules Hainauer.}\ tivrary // 


THE author of these pieces is a Swede who” 


A For Violin and Piano.’ By P. 


writes like a German—that is to say, with a keen 
relish for harmony, little for melody, and tione at 
all for rhythm. i 
excellent ; zsthetically, it is uninspired and dull. 


Technically, his work is 


For Violin and Piano. By 


27. 
Haitevien London: Laudy & 
Co., 139, Oxford Street. ] 


SJOGREN is another Swedish composer whose 
early works, notably his first violin sonata, 
published by Peters, interested us highly, but 
who scarcely seems to have fulfilled his high 

romise. The present pieces are very far removed 


Zwei Fantasiestiicke. 


rom the commonplace, but the composer seems to 

take pleasure in hard progressions and uglinesses. 
The following phrase, culled at random, will 
illustrate his style :— 





He has individuality though, and _ scarcely 
imitates Grieg at all—-a remarkable merit in a 
Scandinavian composer. : 


Pianoforte Compositions. By C. Chaminade, 
Etude Symphonique, Op. 28; Lolita, Caprice 
Espagnole, Op. 54; Scaramouche, Caprice, Op. 
56. 

[London and Paris: Enoch. ] 


MDLLE. CHAMINADE would do well to keep to 
drawing-room music of a superior style, like the 
second and third of these pieces. In her more 
ambitious attempts she is quite a failure. ‘‘ Lolita” 
is very taking, but somewhat marred by monoton- 
ous tonality—a fault originating in mere want of 
reflection. The principal theme is in D flat, on a 
tonic pedal, and the second, or Trio, is in D flat 
minor and major, also for the most part, but not 
wholly, on a tonic pedal. The third piece, 
‘*Scaramouche,” is irresistibly quaint and spark- 
ling: it is a real ‘‘ Humoreske.” 


Zicademy Ballads, —xXI1. 


Tur Acapemy Dress. 
(for Ladies only.) 


Whit-Monday being wet, 
I turned out all my things to show to Kate ; 
And at the bottom of a great tin box, 
Sent over here with all my wedding things, 
And never opened since—a year and more— 
There lay my old Academy white dress. 
I took it up, shook out its dingy folds 
(Kate was entirely absorbed with Babs), 
And straightway fell into a reverie, 
Borne on a flood of tender memories. 











I had not even two for wash and wear. 


45 ae 
As toward the end of summer term they did 
(Like organs in the streets of Pimlico), 
i scarce could get it ironed out between. 
An anxious chattel is one’s only gown ; 
For as you sat there in St. James’s Hall 
Some one above you in the orchestra 
With heedless foot might rend the dainty web 
And bring it to unutterable grief. 
That’s what he did just at the breaking up, 
Th’ orchestral concert when I had to sing. 
Can I forget my agony of shane 
At standing there before those grinning girls 
With skirt torn from the gathers? How I 
vowed 
I never would forgive him in this life! 
Half through the night I sat repairing 
damages, 
Red-eyed and with my heart one scorching 
ache. 
Here are my angry stitches—what a botch ! 
But next day was Prize Giving, and I must 
Be fit to make my bow to royalty, 
The Parepa gold medal being mine, 
He wouldn’t get his honours—so I hoped, 
Not e’en for Sight-singing or Languages. ... 
Flushing with pride, the very dress forgot, 
I sat down, ’mid siroccos of applause, 
With leisure now to watch the gentlemen 
Go shyly shuffling to receive their meed. 
There sat he gloomy in the organ’s shade, 
His name unmentioned even in the list. 
Of course! A blunderer is sure to be a dunce, 
And I was very glad, I told myself. 
Yet—something tugged my heart-strings 
when I looked 
At him, and all my triumph had no taste. 
Soon, as I stood amid the friendly throng, 
Striving to pin the medal on my breast, 
My fingers trembled so the fair gold round 
Slipped from between, and like a meteor fell 
(A star from off the dome of heaven, he says, 
Isn’t it nice of him?) Yet ere my lips 
Could frame a cry ’twas deftly caught again 
A timid voice in pleading tones besought : 
‘Please, Gerty, won’t you let me pin it on?”’ 
There are the pinholes in the crimson sash, 
‘And there some stains suspiciously like tears. 
- Well, well! we made it up, and afterwards 
He proved himself nor dunce nor blunderer. 
Next year the Lucas medal fell to him, 
And six months after that he married me, 
Whom he is pleased to call the highest prize 
The Academy could give (Isn’t that nice ?), 
And so my gown got put away for good. 
Perhaps some day I’ll cut it up for Babs. 





ee sf My old-white dress! Ah, times were harderthen, | 
. And when the concerts crowded thick and ; 








Ir used to be the ale % ‘ypeak ae 
‘refining influence’’ of Music, and Art 
general. But custom now seems incl 
to fly almost to the opposite extreme and to 
pretend, that it has but little, if any, a 
nobling influence on the individual. 

The fact seems to be that too much has 
been expected to result from contact with 
Art. 

It is no proof against Art, that there are 
to be found many Artists who possess but 
little fine feeling outside their chosen life’s 
work. But one might as well say that 
religious beliefs are of ‘‘no use,’’ as we find 
plenty of sincere believers who yet prove 
themselves to be thorough-going scoundrels. 
No; no amount of artistic training, nor 
training in Religion, nor Morals, nor even 
Scrence, will make a good man out of one 
born with bad tendencies. Fine feeling, 
not in one thing, but in the whole life’s 
doings, results but through inheritance 
carried on through many generations. 
Nevertheless can training make a BETTER 
man of a good one, and render a brutal 
character less savage. 

And so will we then retain our comfort- 
able belief, that Music pors heighten and 
refine life, even though it does not change 
sorry mortals into angels —except for a few 
moments at a time! 


At a recent Club Smoking-Concert—such 
as are quite the fashion now—a little note 
printed at the bottom of the programme 
appealed to us as being powerfully sugges- 
tive. 

It was to thank the artists of the evening 
—amongst whom, too, were some not 
unknown names—for their good-natured and 
GRATUITOUS services in the great Cause of 
Club Amusement. Allusion being made to 
‘these weekly meetings’ as being ‘‘so 
particularly enjoyable,’ and recommending 
the members to use their best endeavours to 
induce non-diminution in the artistic 
supplies. 

Yes, there can be no doubt that the mem- 
bers have every reason to be delighted! And 
artists of the voice, violin, and pianoforte 
must of course feel abundantly recompensed 
by receiving such graceful assurance that 
the years they have slaved away are not at 
all wasted, but that the result of their hard 



















mbers otk ~The same faulty measurement oceurs, 
, | when, endeavouring to divide a surface 
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e Gareth a success, and is so popular 

“regard” to music, we feel convinced 
there must also exist similar institutions 
where Artists of the palette act with equal 
“‘ood-nature’?? We should indeed be much 
pleased to learn the locality of such a club, 
and should join instantly. We mean, a 
club, where ‘‘once a week’’—there would 
be no objection to even a more frequent repe- 
tition of the ‘pleasant evening ” !—good- 
hearted or struggling producers of nice little 
water-colour drawings, paintings, and etch- 
ings “obliged”? by a liberal all-round 
distribution of their wares gratis. And we 
would promise that even more soul-gratifying 
expressions than ‘‘ particularly enjoyable” 
should become their part, quite regularly, 
every Saturday evening ! 





Says Rupyarp Krerie in that powerful 
piece of character-drawing, ‘“ The ee that 
failed’: 


me There aren’t twelve Ace a people in the 
world who-.understand pictures. The others 
pretend and don’t care. . It’s only the 
tiniest fraction of people that makes success. 
The real world doesn’t care a bit.” 

How accurately does this also apply 
to music! Of course, we often enough 
hear (and make) the trite remark that it 
is ‘‘ by genius only that genius can fully 
be appreciated,” or ‘Art appeals after 
all only to artists,’ but we rarely if ever 
realise fully how entirely, sadly, and 
bitterly this is true. And not only that 
this is so, but that the educational stan- 
dard of the masses is some fifty or sixty 
times or so lower in music than it is in 
other things! In fact, that the majority of 
people, even those otherwise thoroughly 
cultured, are so utterly uneducated musically, 
as to be unable to distinguish mere nursery 
tales—and far worse—from higher musical 
literature ! 

Srupents often fail in gaining insight into 
RHYTHM, merely from depending too much 
on the eye, before that organ has ‘ learnt ”’ 
correct vision in this respect. 

Groupettes, consisting of three or four 
notes, &c., appear to the eye as sets of three 
or four rmpacts ; hence they are often faultily 
transferred to the keyboard or voice as sucu, 
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vie sta® as ie) 
‘be, as so many equal divisions of beats. 





length into three or four divisions, we make 
tentative divisions in succession, and find 
ourselves beyond or short of the mark at the 
end of the row. The only effective, common- 
sense and feasible method in this case mani- 
festly beg, first to find the length of the 
whole piece that is to be divided, and then, 
by halving or quartering, &c., to correctly 
arrive at the required divisions. 

Just this it is that has to be done, if we 

wish to ‘“‘ play in time.”’ 
. The ‘‘beats’’—i.e., complete sections, must 
all along be kept in view, and these are then 
laid out into equal or unequal portions, as 
the text demands. 

‘Counting ’’ is always insisted upon by 
the teacher, but this obviously does not 
suffice. For the pupil must clearly com- 
prehend that the notes between the ‘‘ counts”’ 
have not to be merely sounded ‘“ before ”’ 
or ‘‘after’’ each division, but that they 
have to be CORRECTLY DISTRIBUTED between 
each of these landmarks, as these pass along. 





Mr. Furneaux Jorpan, in his book on 
‘« Character,’’ suggests that it is one of the 
characteristics of those whom he places in the 
‘“unimpassioned-temperament class,” that 
these so often show such absurd concern as 
to what ‘‘ people think”’ of their doings ; 
hence such become close adherers to the 
‘< proprieties ’’ and to ‘‘ etiquette.” 

Might we not also here find an explana- 
tion of the failure of so many young com- 
posers, players, singers, and teachers ? 
Young aspirants, who have passed beyond 
the stage of mere wilful rule-breaking ? 
First of all they possess no sense of passion, 
and so can neither see nor feel sufficiently ; 
and then they are in such fear and trembling 
of doing anything that might offend the 
susceptibilities of their musical neighbours 
(and thus call forth a _ pride- wounding 
criticism) that their efforts in every direction 
turn out but flabby failures, flat as dish- 
water ! 

But how can vividness and success be 
anticipated under such circumstances? How 
can one be so foolish as to expect to sEE, 
and be INTERESTED in any work one is engaged 
upon (and thus secure the interest of others) 
if, all along, one is considering the opinion 
of the on-lookers, and isin a state of nervous 
collapse as to sinning against the musical 
‘« proprieties ’”! ‘ 








TxHEorist (sometimes but mere pedant) is 
that the one feels Art, and the other only 
reasons on it. 

To the first, therefore, appeals all that in 
Art which can only intuitively be perceived, 
the latter, on the other hand, noticing but 
mechanical perfections and imperfections. 
The divergence in verdict on a new work, or 
performer, given by the two, is hence quite 
ludicrously characteristic. 

Yet isit well that the two classes of minds 
do concern themselves with Art. Left to 
the pedants, Art would soon become so 
conventional—and may be mechanically per- 
fect—as to lose justall that which constitutes 
it that super-natural thing, Art. Whereas left 
only to ‘‘born’’ Artists, unrestrained and 
unchecked—and untaught; disorder, con- 
fusion, and chaos would reign supreme. 

So that while the Artist cannot abide the 
calculating methods of the Theorist, nor the 
Theorist the, in his eyes, mad ravings of the 
badly trained genius, yet do they, existing 
side by side, just help each other —and 
Art. For the mere theorist is made to feel 
more, and the Artist to reason more. More- 
over, it must be remembered that it is only 
when we succeed in producing an Artist 
who pors reason, that we have such a 
very monument of Humanity as we see in a 
Bach, Beethoven, or Wagner ; or a Paganini 
or Liszt ; or a Patti or Sims Reeves. 

To perform a piece well, one must be able, 
as it were, to put it at arm’s length, so as to 
obtain a ‘‘ perspective ’’ view of it. 

At first, the work has to be studied so 
closely, that the details become Too Nar. 
After some time has elapsed, it however 
becomes possible, whilst performing it, to 
place oneself oursrpe the performance ; to 
take, as it were, an impersonal view of it. 

Not till then has the moment arrived that 
one can give the work a real performance. 

Amusine it is, what an amount of conceit 
often locates in young players—generally 
students, with just a little talent. They do 
quite seriously believe, that for even their 
worst effort (or want of it) an ordinary 
audience ought to feel devoutly thankful. 
No careful, painstaking study, nor plentiful 
rehearsing of what should be sacred works 
to them! Oh, dear no! Anything is “‘ good 
enough” for a ‘‘mere mixed audience,”’ 
and why should tHEy ‘‘ waste’ their own 
most estimable selves in “‘ putting good food 
before swine ”’! 


Tur great difference between Anmist and | — ape ee 
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takes pride in his productions. bot a 

The real artist, young o old, ‘cannot ae ne 
feel how utterly imadequate his own -per- 
formances must ever remain; and ‘must 
remain to himself. For the higher the point 
he reaches, the more acute do his percep- 
tions of the possibilities of ‘* doing ” become, 
hence the greater the sense of his own 
shortcomings, and so the farther off must 
the goal seem. 

Indeed, ‘‘ absolute perfection ’’ is just sxy 
nicH—every effort to reach higher up, only 
more and more develops a conviction of the 
limitless ! 

Arrention is often enough given, but 
not INTENTION. 

Attention during practice and perform- 
ance, attention to the sound of the thing, is 
indeed excellent, but it does not go far 
enough. Every note and every finger, 
every crotchet and every quaver, and all 
that has to be done with them, should be 
intended—i.e., should be done consciously. 
That is the way to make quick progress. 





Iris not sufficient that the fingers ‘‘ know’’ 
where the bar divisions occur. 

There must be a consciousness of the rhythm 
APART FROM THE FINGERS; and it is, moreover, 
necessary that thei work be made precisely 
to fit in with the dictates of this conscious- 
ness. Only when this is successfully 
accomplished, does the performance sound 
controlled. In it, no doubt, largely hes the 
difference between a lifeless ‘by rote”’ 
EFFUSION, and a vivid, intentional, per- 
formance. . 


A tbistory of the Roval Academy 
of Music. 


By tHe Eprror. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


We would direct attention to the following 
extracts from a letter of Lord Burghersh to 
Dr. Crotch, dated April 24, 1823 :— 


First, I think it would be as well to reduce 
one of the hours of literary instruction, thus 
devoting to that branch of education two hours a 
day instead of three, and I think the hour so 
saved should be added to the practice of music ; 
there would then be six hours a day devoted to 
musical instruction. Next I am anxious to 
impress upon you that the practising of the pupils 
must always be considered as school hours ; that 
is to say, that perfect attention and discipline 
must be enforced during the whole time it is 
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his period _ 

AG EY to superintend the tare 
e was absolutely ignorant of 
fort tunately, and they, quickly 
x this, used to extemporise wild 
ea and hideously cacophonous scales 
in sevenths with grave faces when he came 

his rounds. 


I hope you have attended to my particular 
eiksieaasin ation that the pupils should be taught 
to play from scores. There is no hurry in getting 
them forward in execution on the pianoforte ; 
that will always follow if they are once made 
masters of the more difficult science of decypher- 
ing scores. 


This affords a useful commentary upon 
our leading article of last month. Half the 
time spent on slaving at the piano, and the 
balance given to learning the art of reading 
music would make better musicians of all 
_ young people of from ten to sixteen. 

In a letter from Mr. Miles to Lord 
Burghersh, dated May 380, we find full 
particulars of the class lists, the names of 
the professors actually teaching, and the 
names of their pupils. There is a postscript 
about the practising in the same room :— 

signa are three pianos and a harp in the 

rgest room and two pianos in another; and I 

nderstand from the boys that at first they found 
ee noise of the different instruments unpleasant ; 
but now I find they experience no interruption 
from the various sounds, as that caused by the 
instrument at which the boy sits so overpowers 
the others, as regards his ear, that he hardly hears 
them ; and certainly it has this advantage, that 
it makes each boy attentive to his own work. 
We are able to give a room to each of thcse who 
practise the violins and violoncellos. 

We now come to the first display made by 
the Institution to prove itself worthy of the 
trouble and money it had cost. This was 
first called An Ewamination, and given be- 
fore a select party of some thirty or forty 
members of the musical and fashionable 
world. The result proved so far beyond 
expectation that it was resolved to give An 
Exhibition at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on July 5, before all the subscribers. 
Eventually, some six months later, the 
same. programme was submitted to the 
criticism of the outside public, and the 


youthful performers must by that time have 


got to feel pretty well at home in it. 
The following is an account of the actual 
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| haa every reason to be ode with the 
progress and conduct of the pupils; and, 


after having examined the professors’ ‘books 
and reports, decided the prizes as follows :— 

Miss Mary Chancellor, Pianoforte ; Miss 
Catherine Porter, Singing; Miss Mary Ann 
Jay, Harp; Miss Margaret Morgan, Harp ; 
Miss Susannah Collier, Harmony (1st Prize) ; 
Miss Caroline Foster, Harmony (2nd Prise): 
Master Blagrove, Violin ; Cook, jun., Sing- 
ing and Instrumental ; Mudie, Harmony 
and Pianoforte; Lucas, Instrumental and 
Harmony. 

The marks for the harp prize being equal, 
the Committee decided that both Miss Jay 
and Miss Morgan should be presented to 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold (who had graciously 
promised to present the prizes), and to the 
subscribers, and that in His Royal Highness’s 
presence the possession of the medal should 
be decided by lot. 

Poor little maids! No wonder this pro- 
ceeding sent them off into floods of tears. 
However, the authorities were sensible 
enough to award a second medal to Miss 
Jay, whom chance thus robbed of her 
prize. They had better have done so at 
first. 

The programme of the Fahibition was as 
follows :— 

PART I. 


SYMPHONIA a Haydn. 
Two Pianofortes, C. 8. Packer ‘and ‘TONE. 
Mudie; Oboe, H. A. M. Cook; Violins, H. 
G. Blagrove, G. A. Seymour, R. Fowler, ‘and 
D. Smith; Viola, W. H. Phipps; Violon- 
cello and Double-bass, C. Lucas and T, W. 

Cooke. 

PSALMO Marcello. 
Sung by the Female Pupils. ‘of, Madame 
Regnaudin. 

GRAND DuET—Two Pianofortes 

Hummel and Cramer, 
Misses Chancellor and Price, pupils of Mr. Beale. 
AqR (‘‘ Creation ”’) Haydn. 
Miss Porter, pupil of Madame Regnaudin. 


FANTASIA— Harp ; Bochsa, 
Miss Jay, pupil of Mr. Bochsa. 
QUARTETTO Zingarelli, 


Misses Chancellor, Porter, Watson, and Collier. 
FANTASIA—Oboe obbligato Pe! Vogt and Bochsa. 
Oboe, H. A. M. Cooke ; Violins, C. A. 
Seymour and H. G. Blagrove ; Viola, W. H. 
Phipps; Violoncello and Double-bass, C. 
Lucas and T. W. Cooke, 


PART ILI. 


INTRODUCTION AND POLACCA 
With Orchestral Accompaniments. 
Violin, H,. G. Blagrove, pupil of My. F. Cramer, 


Viotti. 
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_ Misses Jay and 
Cuorus, ‘* Ve sento, oh Dio 


iy the Fanats Pupils. ° 


1d Mo an, ils of Mr. Bochsa. 
oh Dio’ enti Passione”’) 
Jomelli, 
Sung by the Male Pupils of Mr. Crivelli. 
INTRODUCTION TO. THE GRAND N ATIONAL 
ANTHEM, ‘‘God Save the King.” Two 
Pianofortes, Three Harps, Oboe, Violins, 
Viola, Violoncello, and Double-bass. Com- 
posed for this occasion. : Bochsa. 
The solo part in ‘‘ God Save the King,” 
by Miss Smith. The Trio by Misses 
Atkinson, Watson, and Porter. 


Not a very thrilling programme, was it? 
_ But everything must have a beginning, and 
concerts in those days were very dreary 
affairs, consisting of little else but Haydn 
and Italian opera inanities. An interesting 
note concludes this entry in the Minutes :— 
** After the Exhibition, Mrs. Wade was 
authorised to allow the children to dance 
and to purchase for them cakes, fruit, &., 
which should be charged in her account.” 
(Vo be continued.) 


Wovelists and Music. 


Our art has suffered severely at the hands 
of fiction-writers ; other arts have suffered 
also, but not nearly to the same extent. 
Why this should be so we do not pretend to 
explain, but it is certainly the fact that no 
novelist of any reputation has .ever been 
anything of a musician. Formerly the 
converse was also true, but now everyone 
is literary and musicians are not wholly ex- 
ceptionalin thisrespcc'. Whilelady novelists 
gush over music and exhibit their ignorance 
of it at every opportunity, the male writers 
cling to the old John Bull traditions of its 
contemptibleness as an art. .They express 
admiration—following the lead of Thackeray, 
who at least pretended to know nothing of 
the matter—for the “fine old ballads’”’ and 
‘‘ soul-stirring tunes of our fathers’’ and 
express scorn of all beyond. There is no 
objection to a writer avowing his ignorance 
of the art, like Thackeray, or even to his 
glorying in his unmusicalness, like James 
Payn; but those who know nothing and 
then try to write about it are really too 
insupportable.. In the present article we 
shall give some of the most interesting 
examples .of novelist’s lucubrations on 
music, and in order not to be too hard on 
these worthies we will commence with the 
best of them, the late Charles Reade. This 
distinguished man was, as is well known, a 
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Inside every fiddle isa soul, but a coy one. | ‘The 
nine hundred and ninety-nine never win it. 
play rapid tunes, but the soul of beautiful gaiety is 
not there; slow tunes, very slow ones, wherein the 
spirit of whining is mighty, but the sweet soul of 
pathos is absent; doleful, not nice and tearful. 
Then comes the heaven-born fiddler who can make 
himself cry with his own fiddle. David had a 
touch of this witchcraft. Though a sound musician 
and reasonable master of his instrument, he could 
not fly ina second up and down it, tickling the finger- 
board, and scratching the strings without an atom 
of tone, as the mechanical monkies do that boobies 
call fine p’ayers. 
Great Orpheus played so well, he moved old Nick, 
Butzthese move nothing but their fiddlestick. 
But he could make you laugh and crow with his 
fiddle, and could make you jump up, etat 60, and 
snap your fingers at old age and propriety, and 


propose a jig to two bishops and one master of the 


rolls, and they declining, pity them without one 
shade of anger, and substitute three chairs; then - 
sit unabashed and smiling at the past; and the next 
minute he could make you cry, or near it. Ina 
word, he could evoke the soul of that wonderful 
wooden shell and bid it discourse with the souls and 
hearts of his hearers. 

Then follows an amusing description of a 
violin and piano duet in which the pianist 
kept getting out of time. Then a piano 
solo. 

Lucy played a piece composed expressly for the 
piano by a pianist of the day. David sat on her 
left hand and watched intently how she did it. 

When it was over, Talboys did a bit of rapture ; 
Eve another. 

‘* That is playing !” 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed it if I had not seen it 
done,”’ said David. 

‘* Eve, you should have seen her beautiful fingers 
thread in and out among the keys; it was like 
white fire dancing, and as for her hand, it is not 
troubled with joints like ours, I should say.” 

“The music, Mr. Dodd,” said Lucy, severely. 

‘* Oh, the music! well, I could hardly take on me 
to say. You see I heard it by the eye, and that was 
all in its favour; but I should say the music wasn’t 
worth a button.” 

‘* David !” 

‘How you run off with one’s words, Eve. I 
mean played by anybody but her—why what was it, 
when you come to think? Upand down the gamut 
and then down and up. No more sense in it than 
a, b, c,a scramble to the mainmast head for nothing 
and back to no good. I’d as lieye see you play on 
the table, Miss Fountain.” 

‘Poor Moscheles!” said Lucy, drily. 

“ Revenge is in your power,” said Talboys, sf play 
no more; punish us all for this one heretic.” 

Lucy reflected a moment: she then took from the 










gin ita Gelatinining i in the treble. 
touch, firm and masterly, yet feminine, evoked 
we instrument as David had of his, and 

4 f her mother as she played. . These 
“were ie skies strains from which all mortal 
dross seems purged. Hearing them so played you 
could not realise that he who had writ them had 
ever eaten, drunk, smoked, snuffed, and hated the 
composer next door. She who played them felt 
their majesty and purity. She lifted her beaming 
eye to heaven as she played, and the colour receded 
from her cheek, and when her enchantment ended 
she was silent, and all were silent, and their ears 
ached for the departed charm. 

Now this is as good as one could wish, for 
untechnical writing. Wemay take exception 
to some points in the last paragraph, per- 
haps. For instance, why must old music 
be infinitely preferable to new? This 
same mass, whether by Haydn or Palestrina, 
was doubtless abused in its day for its lack 
of true musical feeling. And, after all, Lucy 

misrepresented the composer by merely 
playing his work on the piano instead of 


singing it. 








(To be continued.) 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


A PLAY founded on Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Mar 
mion,” with incidental music by DR. MACKENZIE 
was produced at Glasgow during April. 


Dr. MACKENZIE commenced a series of four 
Lectures on Orchestration and the Overture at 
the Royal Institution on Thursday, the 21st ult. 


THE papers give very favourable notices of 
Mr. ERNEST KIVER’S seventh Annual Concert, 
held at Princes’ Hall on the 5th ult. <A Trio by 
Miss ELLICOTT, a late student, received a hearing 
on this occasion, and Mr. E. Provt’s Quartet in 
F was also included in the programme. 


Mr. WALTER MACKWAY gave a successful 

erformance of the ‘‘ Elijah” at Balham Town 

all on April 28, before a large audience. There 
was a ful orchestra led by Mr. Lewis Hann; 
and the principal vocalists were MIss JULIA 
JONES, Miss H1LDA WILSON, Mr. MALDWYN 
H UMPHREYS, and Mr. Lucas WILLIAMs—all old 
academicians. 


Mr. W. G. CusIns’s Overture “‘ Les travailleurs 
de la Mer” was performed at the Philharmonic 
Concert of April 30. 


Mr. F. Corper has been elected a member 
of the Committee of Management. 


OvuR distinguished student, Mr. W. NICHOLL, 
has, we are glad to see, been placed on the 
Academy staff of professors. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR DUNN gave his eleventh annual 
Vocal Recital at the Hanover Rooms. The 
programme consisted mostly of Ballads. 


Mr. W. E. WHITEHOUSE and Mr. Josef 
Ludwig announce their annual series of Chamber 
Concerts for the llth and 23rd inst., and July 7, 
at Princes’ Hall. 


Miss AmMy Horrocks gave a_ successful 
Morning Concert at Princes’ Hall, on the 14th ult. 
The programme included Brahms’s Sonata in A, 
for pianoforte and violin ; Chopin’s Fantasia in 
F minor, for piano solo; and from Miss Horrocks’s 
own pen a ianoforte and Violoncello Sonata ; 
Eight Variations on an original theme for piano” 
and strings ; anda Berceuse and Waltz for piano 
alone, besides a selection of Songs. Miss 
Horrocks, who presided at the pianoforte, was 
assisted by MISS WINIFRED ROBINSON, MR. 
ARTHUR WALENN, and Mr. W. E. WHITEHOUSE 
as ‘‘ Strings,” whilst Miss MARIAN MCKENZIE 
and other artists provided the vocal element. 


Mr. FRANK HoWGRAVE, who, since he left 
the Academy, has been in Germany, gave 
a Pianoforte Recital on the 29th ult., at 
Princes’ Hall, the programme including Beet- 
hoven’s Variations and Fugue (Op. 35) and 
Sonata (Op. 101); Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, Chopin’s Twenty-third Study and Noc- 
turne (Op. 48), Mendelssohn’s F sharp Capriccio, 
a couple of Liszt’s Studies, and small pieces by 
Schumann and Gottschalk. <A pearly, even touch 
distinguished him, when yet an Academy student 
under Walter Bache, and this is still his strong 
point. His excellent technique and artistic 
reading procuring a decided success for him, 








Mrs. CLARE WRIGHT gave a Morning Concert 
on the 2Ist. ult., at 105, Piccadilly, assisted by 
several distinguished ar tists. 

Mrs. RALPH gave a most interesting Chamber 
Concert on the 21st ult., at the Royal Academy of 
Music. The programme included Brahms’s Piano- 
forte Quintet in F minor Op. 34) and Mackenzie’s 





‘| Pianoforte Quartet in E flat. Messrs. G. Walenn, 


H. Ralph, A. 
quartet. 

Miss E. THORPE DAVIES gave a Concert at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute on the 13th ult. 


and H. Walenn were the string 


THE Streatham Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. C. S. Macpherson, performed Dr. 
MACKENZIE’S ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” on the 11th ulf. 
The many friends of the Conductor will be inte- 
rested to know that an excellent portrait of him 
appears in the Magazine of Music for May, together 
with a biographical sketch and also a new "vocal 
composition. —_—__ 

THE Members of the Crystal Palace Choir have 
presented a beautiful secretaire to MR. ALFRED 
J. EYRE in recognition of his services as accom 
panist. The presentation was made through 
Mr, Manns. 























Miss OLIVERIA PRESCOTT has been i 
sundry lectures on her favourite subj 
j N.S.P.M. 


Desi Besides her read to 

Conketrettod at Liverpoat, on ‘‘ Poetical meanings 
in union with musical design,” she has given a 
lecture to the students of the Training College 
for Women Teachers at Cambridge on ‘‘ Two 
Vocal Sonatas,” one to the Higher Grade School 
in Cambridge on Ballads and Kondos, and one to 
the Pease Girls’ School in the same town. At the 
latter, about a hundred girls, whose ages ranged 
from twelve to twenty, listened with an interest 
which would have done credit to some elder folk, 
to a dissertation on the form of part-songs and 
little pieces that they knew. 


$nvitation Concert 
AT THE RoyAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Wednesday evening, the 27th ult. 

THE professors and students of the Royal 
Academy had a real treat the other evening when 
M. Sauret ‘‘ played himself in,” with the assistance 
of several other eminent artists. It would not 
become us to dwell in detail upon the merits of 
the distinguished performers; we will allow the 
programme to speak for itself, merely recording 
the fact that the enthusiasm elicited by M. 
Sauret’s marvellous playing and Mr. Max 
Heinrich’s splendid singing was such as our old 
walls have not often echoed to. 

PROGRAMME. 
PaRT I. 
= F { (a) Hella : Brahms. 
IANOFORTE SOLO { (6)‘‘ Nachstiick ” 
((c)*« Novelette ” } Schumann. 
Mr. LEONARD BORWICK. 
ScENA, ‘‘ Where sets the sun” (‘‘Story of Sayid ”) 
Mr. BARTON MCGUCKIN. Mackenzie. 
VIOLIN SOLO, Concerto in A minor... Vieuxtemps. 
M. EMILE SAURET. 


Sone, ‘Die Allmacht” er . Schubert. 
Mr. Max HEINRICH. 
— 
(a) Polonaise, C minor Chopin. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO | (b)Etude Tisak 
Mr. LEONARD BORWICK. 
Tosti. 


SONG (a), ‘‘ My heart’s delight” 
NEw Sona (5), ‘‘ T’amo” Francesco Leoni. 
Mr. ee Mego 
a (a) Ballade 
VIOLIN SOLO 15 fete} ee 
M. Seis SAURET. 
(a) ‘* Loreley ” 
SONGS {ieDie beiden eatin tt Schumann. 
Mr. MAx HEINRICH. 

Mr. Borwick played, as an encore, a ‘‘ Character- 
stiick” by Brahms and M. Sauret, in response to 
clamorous demands, a Mazurka of his own. Mr. 
Septimus Webbe accompanied in truly artistic 
style upon a Broadwood piano, Mr, Borwick 
using a Steinway. 


Sauret. 


Fortnightly Concerts, 
PROGRAMME OF May 16. 


Sona, “ When Fairyland was young” 
Arthur Somervell, 
Miss GWENDOLINE M. WHITE. 
(Accompanist, Mr, HAROLD MACPHERSON.) 
WIEGENLIED } pianoforte ... {creuitian Kjerulf. 


MAZURKA ! A, Zarzyckt. 
Miss KATE EADIE, 








FANTASIA AND FUGUE in G minor, | - 
Sones a Flakes” } : en 
“Thoughts at Sunrise” _ Pe ans « 
Miss KATE COovE. 
ist, Miss ee ee 
sharp major, Op. 78, Pian 
Ludwig 
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(Accom 


SONATA in 


Adagio Cantabile ed Allegro ma non troppe. 
Allegro Vivace. ; 
Miss MAUDE GOSLIN. 
Sone, ‘‘ My heart and lute” ... Halfdan Kjerulf. 
Miss JESSIE PATE. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


RECITATION, ‘‘ The Building of Sophia ” 
Baring-Gould. 


Miss GERTRUDE BURNETT. 

Sone, ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve” Arthur Sullivan. 
Miss KIRKPATRICK. 
(Accompanist, Mr. ALBERT J. Cross.) 

** RONDEAU A LA POLONAISE,” Pianoforte 
William Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss ALICE EINHAUSER. 1816—1875. 


Correspondence. 

Srr,—-That article on Reading at Sight in THE 
OVERTURE has made mecross. Tosay thatstudents 
ought to trouble themselves about that—why it’s 
positively disgraceful! I thought I was getting 
on so nicely, for I practise more than an hour 
every day—at least, almost every day. And now 
the horrid man writes about our reading music at 
sight, and tries to make out that it isn’t a gift. 
I suppose he has a gift for sight-reading himself, 
and thinks he can go on at anybody that has not. 

I don’t mind telling you that I’m considered good- 

looking myself, but I’m sure I don’t look down 

on other people, not even on that silly—but there, 

it would be ill-natured to mention the poor girl’s 

name. And I think it’s a great shame that that 
horrid man should try and make out that one 
ought to work at sight-reading, just because he 
can do it himself. I daresay it’s the same man 
that’s been down on singers before, and says that 
musicians ought to have brains, and intelligence, 

and know theory, and all that. I thought it was 
the professors that had the brains ; I never heard 
that the pupils were supposed to have any. 
‘Surely, Mr. Editor, we come to the Academy to 
use the professors’ brains, and we expect them to 
do the work for us. How could the professors 
teach us if we used our own brains? I’m sure I 
never try to use mine. I hope you will not let 
that horrid man write any more, and sign myself, 

Yours indignantly, STUDIOUS. 

P.S.—Very likely he was my own professor, 

for he is just such a horrid man too, and I shall 
have to change him for some one better. He does 
not appreciate my talents at all; I tell him I 
work really hard, but he pretends not to believe 
it. It’s all favouritism, that’s what it is; and [ 
don’t happen to be one of his favourites. 


M0 STUDENTS.—Mr. H. C. TONKING (by 
permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens) can give 
Violin, Piano, Harmony and Singing Lessons in the Music 
Room of St. Lawrence Jewry. Organ pupils will have the 
advantage of practising upon the large three-manual Organ 
at the Church. For terms, address Mr. Tonking, Organist, 
St. Lawrence Jewry, by Guildhall, Gresham Street, B.C. 


—_—___ 
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First Performances, 


Do you remember, young composer, the 
production of your first work? Or, rather, 
can you ever forget it? If it was (as is most 
likely) a Symphony, with what ecstasy you 
listened to the entries of the different in- 
struments, and how the passages and 
harmonies thrilled you to the soul! You 
quite forgot how large a share your teacher 
had in making it sound well. Or, if it was 
a mere vocal piece, how you felt on thorns 
as the good-natured singer toiled through 
your crude phrases, while you wondered at 
her lack of gusto and took all the applause 
at the end as less than your rightful due! 
Then how you made yourself an embarrass- 
ment to all your friends by asking for their 
** candid opinion ’’—meaning all the flattery 
they could bring themselves to bestow. Well, 
well! we all pass through this stage, and 
very delightful it is while it lasts, but we 
would do well to remember in after days 
that it was but a fool’s paradise. ‘The work 
which you in your secret heart believed a 
masterpiece—and it was good. that you 
should so believe for the moment—of a cer- 
tainty, had very little artistic value, for the 
simple reason that no man can produce good 
work till he has learnt to handle his tools 
with ease. Pure as is the bliss of hearing 
one’s early musical attempts put into 
momentary life by other people, you must 
only remember the happiness, not the bubble 
of yourtriumph. When you get older you will 
find—if the true gift is vouchsafed to you— 
that the act of creation itself is the highest 
of joys, and though we are all children 
enough to feel the flattery implied by others 
performing our works, you will, it is to be 
hoped, only look upon this as a pleasant 
incident and not as the thing to be worked 
and longed for. There have been many 
excellent musicians who worked without 

hope or prospect of ever having their works 
played ; they ceased, after a while, to care 
much about it, and cultivated instead the 
subtler joy of imagining to themselves ideal 


a 





performances such as could never really 
occur ; and that made them write all the 
better. 

Yet a first performance is, undeniably, a 
pure joy. To the performer it is almost un- 
alloyed misery; whether it be his first 
appearance before the public or only his 
inauguration of a new work, he knows he 
cannot do himself so much justice, or be so 
well appreciated as when he and his audience 
are well acquainted. ‘To the artist (as a 
performer is foolishly called) a first perform- 
ance presents no attractions. But to the 
experienced composer it has special delights. 
He knows that on this night only will he be 
sure of a really interested audience, composed 
largely of those fellow-musicians whose 
admiration he covets, and those critics whose 
superficial judgment stands for public 
opinion. If his work be an Opera, he knows, 
too, that this is the only time he will ever 
hear it undisfigured by cuts and mounted 
according to his wishes. If his work be a 
Symphony this 1s the only time he will be 
likely to hear it at all. 

The student has nothing to do with any 
of these thoughts. ‘T’o him the performance 
of his work should be a delightful lesson 
and nothing else. We once asked a 
student who had just had an orchestral 
work tried at the Royal Academy to give us 
his impressions. He replied that it sounded 
just as he thought it would. He was a fool. 
No one, till they have had great experience, 
can gauge the effect of an orchestral work 
on paper, and he had evidently learnt 
nothing from hearing his work. He should 
have listened keenly and recollected all - 
those points where, when writing, he was 
doubtful as to the balance of tone, effect of 
combinations, &e., and he should have 
stored up the real results for future guidance. 
The sound of the orchestra was so full of 
magic colour—which he foolishly thought 
was of his creation—that he could only 
admire instead of criticising. Never mind 
who that student was; his name is legion, 


‘and we only quote one typical case to show 
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public, and with composers it is es 


4y 
desirable that—although they should be | 


encouraged to write copiously—their vanity 
should not be roused nor the steadiness of 
their technical training interfered with by 
too frequent an appearance in public. The 
youth who produces a Symphonic Poem or 
a Music-Drama before he can write decent 
four-part counterpoint, is never likely to 
make much noise in the world. Stay! our 
expression is badly chosen. He may make 
a noise, but it will not be worth calling 
music. 





Prizes. 

THE SILVANI and SmiTH Prize was competed 
for on the 22nd ult., and awarded to ALDEBERT 
ALLEN. There were five competitors, and the 
examiners were Messrs, G. A. Clinton, Frederic 
Griffiths, and 8. C. Griffiths (chairman). 

THE PAREPA Rosa Gold Medal was competed 
for on the 22nd ult., and awarded to JOHN 
WALTERS. There were six competitors, and the 
examiners were Messrs. Brereton, M. 
Maybrick, and Lewis Thomas (chairman). 





THE LESLIE CroTry Prize of Ten Guineas was 
competed for on the 24th ult., and awarded to 
JOHN WALTERS. The examiners were Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Norman Salmond, and Barton 
- MeGuckin (chairman). 


Passing Wotes. 

‘THE newspaper comments upon the Handel 
Festival seem all to indicate that these 
performances are generally regarded more 
as a surprising feat than as an artistic 
enterprise. This is certainly the humiliating 
truth; for what kind of an oratorio per- 
formance can that be when the critic is filled 
with astonishment and delight at finding 
that the performers very nearly kept together ? 
Rather than triumph in the possibility of 
this towr de force we could almost wish, as 
Dr. Johnson did concerning the lady pianist’s 
effort, that it were impossible, so low do we 
rate its artistic value. If it be pleaded that 
it is a desirable thing to collect an audience 
of 20,000 or so to the performance of an 
art-work, we reply that they would find it far 
more enjoyable if 5,000 at a time heard four 
performances on a quarter of the scale in the 
Albert Hall. If expense is a consideration 
the telephone would enable all England to 
hear it—-after a fashion—at a penny a head 
and yield enough profit at that rate to endow 
a permanent orchestra. 


days are far too eager to rush befor edt t W 
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In the 1784 performances the seventeen 
solo vocalists were counted in with the 
chorus, as they sang along with them; the 
Conductor, Joah Bates, sat at the organ. 
The extraordinary difference in the com- 
position of these two forces shows that one 
or the other must be a total misrepresenta- 
tion of the composer’s intentions. There 
are other kinds of additional accompaniments 
than those formed by re-scoring an empty 
sketch. To multiply the orchestra by two, 
and the choir by eleven, to double the strings 
and halve the oboes and bassoons, these 
appear to be laudable acts; but to accom- 
pany recitative on strings or wind instead 
of an inaudible harpsichord, or to fill up a 
figured bass (an art which we are taught 
with infinite drudgery)—these, it seems, 
are crimes of the greatest magnitude. 


Tue “command” performance of the 
“Golden Legend”? ought to be a brilliant 
affair, if august personages, ladies and 
jewels, men and uniforms, can make it so. 
The work itself is eminently suitable for 
occasions of this kind; and even our 
‘superior persons,’’ the professional musi- 
cians, are perhaps not all quite proof against 








- uErE is going to be a “command” 
performance for the Emperor of Germany 
_ at Covent Garden Polyglot Opera House. 
On these occasions it does not matter in the 
least what is performed, so the directors 
might just as well be artistic as the reverse, 
one would think. But there will doubtless 
be the usual hash of single scenes out of 
incongruous works : probably “ Lohengrin,” 
<©Romeo “and Juliet,” ~““Orféo,” ‘Le 
Prophéte,”’ and “Die Meistersinger.”’ In 
the course of the evening nearly every 
European language will be sung except 
English. The worst of it is that the 
German Emperor is known to have expressed 
his preference for a complete work over the 
olla podrida which is to be served to him. 





How much of the indignation expressed 
against Lord Dysart’s letter to The Times 
on the Richter Concerts is genuine, and 
how much is patriotic clap-trap ? The 
Richter Concerts, like the Philharmonic, 
exist only through their subscribers, and if 
these desire the best possible performances 
of excerpts from Wagner’s dramas they have 
a right to insist on German singers as well 
as a German conductor. Speaking as a 
translator of Wagner’s werks, the present 
writer cannot but acknowledge that where 
the word is fitted to the tone with such 
extreme care as by that composer, no trans- 
jation, however skilful, but must cause some 
injury to the dramatic, poetic, or musical 
effect. This has got nothing to do with 
what is ealled the cosmopelitanism of 
musical art. Is it unreasonable of Lord 
Dysart to demand German singers for 
German words? In a very intemperate 
article in one of our musical contemporaries 
the writer pretends to think that this would 
mean that henceforth Beethoven’s piano 
music must be played on a Bechstein, and 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto on a Steiner 
(sic), while all compositions are to be boy- 

cotted outside their respective countries. 
After this amazing logic, the critic’s sneers 


mn which no artist has ever been known io a 
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correctly: a boat and a fiddle. We are 
disposed to go further and assert that, at 
least among the slap dash workers of the 
present generation, there is not one who can 
be relied upen to delineate any musical 
instrument whatever with any approach to 
exactness, even with a model before him. 
Mr. du Maurier has given us, at different 
times, in his society sketches some fearful 
and wonderful distortions of even so well- 
known an object as the piano; but in The 
Queen, of June 20, may be seen two re- 
productions of pictures by good foreign 
artists which certainly corroborate our 
assertions to the full. One is called “* The 
Mandeline Player,’’ and represents a lady 
playing upon a guitar, very much out of 
drawing ; the other depicts a person of un- 
certain sex grappling with an instrument 
which is apparently mtended for a Chit- 
tarone or bass lute, but the neck, which 
alone is visible, has an impossible arrange- 
ment of pegs. Mr. Pettie’s picture, ‘“‘ The 
Violin Player,’ in this year’s Academy, is 
another instance of how not to draw a 
violin. 





Tre followmg announcement, which we 
recently saw in a shop-windew, has an odd 
plausibility: ‘‘ Musical instruments of all 
kinds kept in stock. Bassinets may be had 
on hire.’ Is the proprietor under the im- 
pression that ‘‘bassinet’’ is a kind of 
Volapuk contraction for basset-horn, or bass- 
clarinet, we wonder? We were under the 
impression that the music that issues from 
bassinets was not of the kind that eommends 
itself to the ears of musicians. 





Tue friends of the late Sir George 
Macfarren will be interested to hear that the 
plaster portrait has been photographed, and 
copies, which are excellent lkenesses, can 
be had of Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Weber. 


Tue Picnic given last summer by the 
R.A.M. students of the operatic class having 
been so successful it is this year, by per- 
mission, to be extended to the whole 
Academy and will, it is hoped, become a 
permanent institution. The first annual 
Royal Academy Picnic is therefore announced 
to take place on Thursday, the 16th inst., and 
those wishing to jom it can obtain tickets 
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or Mr. G. C. Williams, who have undertaken | Wit 


the duties of Secretary and Treasurer. _ 





_ Ir is useless to remind our readers that no | 


number of Tue Overture will be published 
in August or September, as those who 
ignore the fact will also ignore the announce- 
ment thereof. Accordingly we will not say 
anything about it. But our October number 
will contain an interesting supplement. 





“Thoughts and teflections,” 


BY 


Wortny Pieces, like people, must be 
known intimately to be justly appreciated 
and valued. 

A new work is always an exhilarating 
experience, and so is many a fresh acquaint- 
ance. but then, when the charm of novelty 
has worn off, sometimes we tire of the 
person or the piece—and maybe lose some- 
thing that might well be worth the keeping ! 

Admiration of the mere surface of a 
musical work does not at all imply com- 
prehension of it. That can only be arrived 
at through a prolonged intimate communion 
with it. And so is it with our human 
friends. 

But how sorry is the number of instru- 
mental students who arrive at the point of 
really knowing their “ pieces’’; having 
them as friends—possessing them! The 
majority are attracted by the mere novelty 
at first, and when this has faded, then the 
pieces are put by. For between the charm 
caused by the mere unfamiliarity of a new 
work, and the abiding and real interest 
found in its inner meaning, lies an arid 
waste—a phase of acquaintanceship when 
the fascination born of a new experience 
has not yet worn off, and true friendship 
has not yet had time to fasten its tendrils— 
and so, disgusted by what he believes to 
have discovered to be ‘‘ un-interesting,’’ the 
foolish student puts the work away from 
him. Thereby, perhaps, just denying himself 
what might have proved a valued and 
enjoyable friendship for all time. 

No, real friends are not to be made this 
way, neither amongst our fellow creatures, 
nor in Books, nor in Music. If we wish to 
possess such, we must first use our best and 
persistent efforts to understand them. 





Ir the teacher’s imaginative power is to 
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perforiaiteds he is sompelia® to li 
In a word, either he must lead = 
or else they will most a a 
him! Either he must have the p 
kindling artistic life in them, or | 
enthusiasm is bound to suffer. — 


Amiet has said that an Art-work, to be 
good, should be suggestive, should set the 
imagination going. This seems true, and — 
perhaps this is also the ‘‘ whence ’’ we haye- 
Goethe and Shakespeare commentators, and . 
Wagner - Beethoven - Choral - Symphony 
myths? And why in turn Wagner’s own 
productions are now found to contain so 
vastly much more philosophy and allegory 
than it is at all likely he himself ever in- 
tended! But then we are told that great 
writers do express a great deal more than , 
they personally are conscious of—whatever 
that may mean! No doubt, in a little while, 
when all our present ideas on geology, 
political economy, and kindred subjects are — 
entirely upset, we shall in all seriousness 
be asked to believe that, say, Wagner’s 
‘‘Nibelungen’’ has anticipated all ‘ this 
‘so-called’ new Thought!’ But all the 
same, Amiel is right. 


Iv is the sprrrr oF rnquiry that has enabled 
Man to progress as far as he has on the way » 
towards understanding Nature—quite true, 
it is but an inconsiderably small way, yet it 
is some way; even if it is but some untruth 
that has been eliminated. 

Just this frame of mind is it that should 
ever be present when practising or otherwise 
studying. 

For it is only by investigating that we can 
hope to learn. 





THE DIFFERENCE between the mental 
development of woman and man, has no 
doubt been caused by the small attention 
until recently given to the formation of 
habits of mental ENDURANCE in girls’ 
schools. 

In the mere functions of the brain, woman | 
seems nowhere inferior to man. Indeed, 
she often perceives through ‘‘ thoughtless ”’ 
thought—intuition, the habits of perception © 


































ea. vis sustained 
. er.” And that is what 
nae sien strive to gain. 
the present generation is, thanks 
-tennis, boating, and what not—even 
ket!—doubtless far ahead of former 
a Oy s. Mental staying power is the next 
— ae to be fought for. And only gradually 
formed habits can give this. Probably 
centuries of training will be requisite, but 
every individual must endeavour to help. 
The constant endeavour to work out each 
train of thought, and only one point at a 
time, and yet all the points around each 
subject, can conduce to this result—can 
give the Hasir of REASoniING—can in the end 
substitute the process of induction and 
deduction for the mere following of blind 
impulse, mere jumping to conclusions. 


WitHouT TRUE MUSICAL FEELING the most 
astounding powers of execution are as 
nought ; but with it, the smallest trifle (be 
it really music) becomes transfigured and 
glorified into a direct revelation of the 
Beautiful. 


Tue whole secret of good TONE-PRODUCTION 
at the pianoforte, lies in obtaining the great- 
est possible speed of finger-tip descent with 
the least possible effort and friction on the 
part of the player’s muscles. 


A question which soon agitates the 
thoughtful young composer, is, whether his 
productions have or have not any real value 
apart from the power they more or less give 
him of gauging other people’s work. And 
it seems almost impossible to answer it 
definitively in many cases. A quotation 
from an essay on the poet Burns by Tuomas 
CarLYLE, who, in spite of his ‘“ scolding” 
habits yet perceived much that proves help- 
ful, may well be pondered over by such 
aspirants; indeed, the passage applies 
equally well to performers, young and old :— 

** Nevertheless, there is something in these poems, 
marred and defective as they are, which forbids the 
most fastidious student of poetry to pass them by. 
Some sort of enduring quality they must have. 
The grounds of so singular and wide a 
popularity, . + . are well worth enquiring into. 
After every just deduction, it seems to imply some 


rare excellence in these works. What is that 
excellence ? 


To answer this question will not lead us far. The 
excellence of Burns is, indeed, among the rarest, 
whether in poetry or in prose; but, at the same time, 


| it is recognise 
: ajeatiatile air of Truth. Here are uo 
| woes or joys; no hollow fantastic sentimentalities; _ 
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no wiredrawn refinings, either in thought or feeling; ~ 
the passion that is traced before us has glowed in a 
living heart; the opinion he utters has risen in his 
own understanding, and been a light to his own 
steps, and he speaks forth what is in him, 
not from any outward call of vanity or interest, but 
because his heart is too full to be silent. 

This is the grand secret for finding readers and 
retaining them—let him who would move and 
convince others, be first moved and convinced 
himself. To every poet and every writer, 
we might say—Be true, if you would be believed. 
Let a man but speak forth with genuine earnestness 
the thought, the emotion, the actual condition of 

his own heart; and other men, so strangely are we 

knit together by the tie of sympathy, must and will 

give heed to him. In culture, in extent of view, we 

may stand above the speaker, or below him; but in 

either case, his words, if they are earnest and 

sincere, will find some response within us; for in 

spite of all casual varieties in outward rank, or 

inward, as face answers to face, so does the heart of 

man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and 
one which Burns~had little merit in discovering. 
True, the discovery is easy enough—but the 
practical appliance is not easy; is indeed the funda- 
mental difficulty which all poets have to strive with, 
and which scarcely one in a hundred ever surmounts. 
A head too dull to discriminate the true from the 
false; a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, 
and to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are 
alike fatal to a writer. With either, or, as more 
commonly happens, with both, of these deficiencies, 
combine a love of distinction, a wish to be original, 
which is seldom wanting, and we have Affectation, the 
bane of literature, as Cant, its elder brother, is of 
morals. Great poets themselves are not 
always free of this vice; nay, it is precisely on a 
certain sort and degree of greatness that it is most 
commonly ingrafted. A strong effort after excellence 
will sometimes solace itself with a mere shadow of 
success ; he who has much to unfold, will sometimes 
unfold it imperfectly.” 


Yes, pre-supposing a good education in taste 
and technique, then if composition be re- 
sorted to in times of musical exaltation— 
when one feels musically able, musically 
inventive, and if one succeeds in putting 
down on paper only just what one does feel, 
then, real, living music ought to be the 
result. 


Wovelists and Music. 
II. 


In ‘Hard Cash,” the admirable sequel 
to this admirable novel, occurs another some- 
what similar scene. Lucy, now Mrs. Dodd, 
with a grown-up daughter, has a few friends 
one evening. 


Dr. Sampson: ‘Hum! for all that, young ladies’ 
Singing is a poor substitute for cards, and even 
for conversation.” 

Mrs. Dodd: ‘* That depends upon the singer, I 
presume.” 











Samp nm: “*Mai— e: adan 

| alike “just as they all write alike. Tc 
tell one fashionable tune from another, w 
eut out 
what I heard sung by a lady last night :— 






Ee un Da’ei 0 aa an 00 
a oo eeeeyee aa 
aullee, vaulee, vaulee, vaullee, 
Vanllee om is igh eeaa 
An ellin in is ud.” 
Mrs. Dodd: ‘* That sounds like gibberish.” 
Sampson: ‘It is gibberish, but it’s Drydenish 
in articulating mouths. It is— 
He sang Darius great and goad, 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fa'len, 
Fallen from his high estate 
And weltering in his blood.” 


Mrs. Dodd: ‘*1T think you exaggerate. I will 
answer for Julia that she shall speak as distinctly 
to music as you do in conversation.” 

Sampson (all unconscious of the tap): ‘* Time 
will show, madam. At present they seem to be 
in no hurry to spatter us with the word-jelly. 
Does some spark of pity linger in their marble 
bos’ms? or do they prefer inaud’ble chit-chat to 
inarticulate mewin’ ?” 

Julia, thus pressed, sang one of those songs that 
eome and go every season. She spoke the words 
clearly, and with such variety and intelligence 
that Sampson recanted and broke in upon the— 
‘‘very pretty ”—‘‘how sweet”—and ‘‘ who is it 
by?” of the others, by shouting—‘‘ very weak 
trash very cleanly sung. Now give us somethin 
worth the wear and tear of your orgins. Immorta 
vairse widded t’immortal sounds, that is what I 
understand b’ a song.” 

. . . She turned over two or three music- 
books and finally sang fron. memory. She culti- 
vated musical memory, having observed the 
contempt with which men of sense visit the sorry 





pretenders to music who are tuneless and songless | 


among the nightingales, and anywhere else away 
from their books. How will they manage to sing 
in heaven? Answer me that! 

The song Julia sang on this happy occasion . . . 
was a simple eloquent Irish song, called ‘‘ Aileen 
Aroon.” It incchiaterss by-the-bye, was a curious 
one. Early in this century it occurred to some- 


bedy to hymn a son of George the Third for his’ 


double merit in having been born and going to a 
ball. People who thus apply the fine arts in 
modern days are seldom artists ; accordingly, this 
parasite could not invent a melody ; so he coolly 
stole ‘‘ Aileen Aroon,” soiled it by inserting sordid 
and incongruous jerks into the refrain, and called 
the stolen and adulterated article ‘‘ Robin Adair.” 
An artizan of the same kidney was soon found to 
write words down to the degraded ditty ; and, so 
strong is Flunkeyism, and so weak is Criticism in 
these islands that the polate tune actually 
superseded the clean melody; and this sort of 
‘thing— —- Who was in uniform at the ball? 
Silly Billy. 
smothered the immortal lines, 

But Mrs. Dodd’s severe taste in music rejected 
those ignoble jerks, and her enthusiastic daughter 
having the option to hymn immortal Constancy or 
mortal Fat, decided thus— 

When like the early rose, 

Aileen Aroon, : 
Beauty in childhood glows, 

Aileen Aroon. 
When like a diadem 
Buds blush around the stem, 
Which is the fairest gem ? 

Aileen Aroon, &¢,, &e, 


the consonants. N’listen me. This is 









leave it to our readers to say 
the ‘‘ sordid and incongruous j 
improvement. We confess to thinkin 

identity of bars 1 and 8 im the original a 
melodie weakness :-— Pate 





Rob-in’s not near. 


What's this dull town to me, 
But the whole of this lively extract is but a 
variation on the novelist’s pet theme: 
‘“What do I care for your fireworks and 
gibberish ? Give me a _ simple, homely 
ballad with an honest tune. That’s 
music!” 

Possibly; but, as the devil in Mr. Kipling’s 
poem asks: ‘‘ Is it Art ?”’ 
(T'o be continued.) 


Reviews— Minor, 


European Dances. Six Pieces for Piano Solo. 
By Erskine Allon. Op. 16. 
[London Music Pablishing Co. ] 


Mr. ALLONn’s talent is an original one, and is. 
not seen at its best in imitations of any style. 
These dances are all best where they depart most 
from their conventional models. A fairly robust 
Maypole Dance represents England ; a graceful 
Liindler, Germany ; a Bolero, Spain (this is a diffi- 
cult form to render interesting) ; a Farandole, 
France ; a Halling, Norway ; and aSaltarello, Italy. 
The third and fifth are the least happy, and the 
last is distinctly the best, though its principal 
subject is a trifle banal. But the paeeaienh 
material atones for this. 


Hight Songs, by Praed, Campbell, Beddoes, and 
Peacock. Set to music by Erskine Allon. Op. 18. 
[London Musie Publishing Co.] 

THIS is a far more interesting opus than the 
last. Here, indeed, we have a set of songs of 
which any English composer might be proud. 
Baritones ought to be thankful for such an 
addition to their repertory as “‘ Time’s Song” and 
‘“The War Song of Dinas Vawr,” especially the 
latter. Mr. Allonhasfurnished Peacock’s vigorous: 
lines with a sturdy, masculine setting thoroughly 
worthy of them; but an orchestra is needed to do 
proper justice to his rousing accompaniments. 
The remaining songs are all so good that we feel it: 
a positive duty to point out to the composer two 
snrall blemishes. The first is in the first song, 
‘“‘ Fuimus !” the refrain of which is set to a rather 
ugly phrase involving hidden octaves between the 
voice part and the bass. The other is in the 
second song, ‘‘ In the days of old.” This song 
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Album of Ten Songs. The music by Francis 


Gibson. 
os (Edinburgh: Paterson & Sons. ] 
Mr. GIBSON is evidently a well-taught musician 
and a man of some refinement in musical taste, 
yet we cannot much admire his songs. For one 
thing, instead of setting the words (very charming 
words, all of them) to music he has been content 
to set music to the words, with the result that 
his songs have a deadly stiffness in the shape of 
their phrases. And secondly he has been content 
to invent one good phrase only for each song. 
Some people do not do even this much and yet 
write successful songs, but they show more 
elasticity of rhythm than Mr. Gibson possesses. 
From beginning to end his songs move in regular 
ulsations of quavers or crotchets with only a 
Pree at the cadences. And this way dulness 
ies. 


Album of Six Songs. 
MacCunn. 
[Edinburgh : Paterson and Sons. } 


THERE is no opus number to this collection, nor 
any means of differentiating it from the previous 
set (or sets ?) of songs by the same composer and 
publisher, except the colour of the outside and 
the lack of colour in the inside. Mr. MacCunn 
does not improve, and there are—though the 

‘ songs are, of course, musicianly—occasional slips 
and bits of slovenly writing which betray a lack 
of earnestness sad to see in one who has had his 
chances of success. 


Composed by Hamish 


Easter Eve: a Sacred Song. Words by Catherine 
Armstrong. The music by Charles Gounod. 
[Edinburgh: Paterson and Sons. } 
Tuis is advertised as ‘‘ one of the best written 
by this eminent composer.” Respect for a once 
great man would make us pass over his frailties 
in silence, but in the face of such an advertise- 
ment it is impossible. It is well-known that M. 
Gounod is lamentably ready to write “ pot- 
boilers,” and has put forth, beside some budilnts 
masterpieces of song, plenty of absolutely detest- 
able trash. The present song shows him at his 
worst—his very worst. Add to this that the song 
has been published in so many keys that they 
have got mixed up, and in the copy before us the 
usual inflated last verse (marked ‘ glorious !”) 
goes into G when the organ part goes into C, and 
then, from a chord of dominant seventh on D leaps 
cheerfully back into C. We wonder if the 
amateurs have sung it thus and imagined that 
the composer intended a startlingly original 
eilect? We shouldn't wonder. Be 


pessimistic despondency like that 


which prompted the psalmist’s hasty exclamation 


“all men areliars!” At such times it is wonder- 
fully cheering to meet, as we sometimes do, one 
of those who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
The pieces before us are earnest and thoughtful if 
music ever was so; and, in common with the 
author’s other writings, have an individuality 
which to some minds will no doubt prove 
repellent. The following passage could come, 


surely, from no other pen :— 





The opening bars of No. 1 remind us of the 
contempt he recently expressed for those who are 
afraid of offending the susceptibilities of their 
musical neighbours, lest they should call forth 
adverse criticism. ‘The passage shows that he at 
least is above this weakness, and we may add 
that we do not regret his courage. We are 
almost tempted to do so in the following passage, 
which though we follow the red queen's instruc- 
tions, and ‘‘shut our eyes, take a long breath, 
and try with both hands,” we cannot think clear 
writing :— 





No. 3 forms an effective close to the set, but as 
a matter of individual preference, the first two 
please us best. To those who like a man to have 
something to say before he begins to say it, we 
commend these ‘‘ Minnelieder.” EEO: 


Che handel Festival as tt might be. 

Iy the last number of Tae Overture I 
pointed out how thoroughly the Handel 
Festival misrepresents the ideas and inten- 
tions of the composer; and also what are its 
peculiar merits. The present article is 
intended to give an outline of a possible 
Handel Festival, which would really be an 
honour to the compo er, and would sét up a 
true standard for other performances, instead 
of the false standard exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace. 











oo pice ee. with, let us <eepeeet a al 
containing about 1,000 seats, arranged in the 


comfortable, sensible plan of the Bayreuth | 


Theatre, where each and all can hear and 
see equally well. Then let a chorus of about 
six to ten voices for a part be found ; and let 
none be admitted to the ranks unless he or 
she is a thoroughly trained vocalist and good 
musician, able to sing the florid passages 
clearly at the proper pace, and to remember 
the sharps and flats of the signatures ; to find 
this chorus would be the great difficulty of 
the Festival, but let us suppose it done. 
The orchestra would be easily obtained ; 
let it be on the scale of Handel’s time—that 
is, rather more numerous than the voices. 
If the chorus were eighty strong, the 
orchestra might number about 100. There 
should be plenty of -wind instruments, 
especially oboes and bassoons, thoughit would 
not be necessary to pedantically reproduce the 
overwhelming harshness of Handel’s crowd 
of rough oboes. There should be the best 
soloists procurable, and plenty of full 
rehearsals. The Festival might include 
‘¢ Tsrael in Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Samson,” 
another Oratorio, anda selection. A director 
would be necessary ; a Conductor would not be. 
The whole might be placed under the care 
of a really distinguished musician, like Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, who should accompany at 
the organ from Handel’s figured bass, either 
in counterpoint or in chords as he chose. 
Then a performance might be attained free 
from all modern conventionalities, throwing 
new light on the most hackneyed pieces, 
giving afresh zest to the national love of 
Handel, and taking away the reproach of 
dulness, so justly brought against oratorio 
performances. The Crystal Palace Festivals 
andthe Exeter Hall performance before them, 
have set up the standard of quantity ; the 
public has come to suppose that a chorus of 
8,000, is thirty times as good as a chorus of 
100, and in short that the merit of a per- 
formance increases according to the number 
of performers. It is high time to break 
down this conventionality, to set up a 
standard of quality instead of quantity, and 
to restore the spirit of Handel’s works, which 
has certainly been lost, though the letter has 
been punctiliously adhered to. Let those 
who suppose that correct traditions have 
been preserved, remember how the musical 
public was surprised when Handel’s diree- 
tions for the organ part of ‘‘ Saul”’ were first 
discovered. The numbers of performers 
used in Handel’s choir and orchestra are 
often mentioned ; it is perhaps less known 








perforsitaness: * ‘Handel sheet us 
the original ones, for let it be remember 
Handel never heard a large chorus in | 
life. He wrote, like a real genius, to exactly 
suit the resources at his command; Ba Pe 
did the same thing, so did Mozart, BEL 50 
did Shakespeare. Now, entirely different 
resources are in use; but unthi 

ignorant musicians imagine that so long = 
the original notes are played, the correct 
effect is produced, no matter whether the 
means producing the sounds are the same 
as Handel’s were, or otherwise. Of course, 
it is much easier to know the letter than 
the spirit. Davey. 


Zcademy Ballads,—xXII. 
YE PITEOUS DETH OF YE LADYE Lvotr. 
[Wherein is tolde somewhat of hir grievous 
ill-doing, hir penawnce and assoyling. So may 
all stnners beter their balys. Amen !] 
It was ye ladye Lucie on hir deth bedde that 
did erye : 
‘‘O fetch me straite a holye prieste to shrive 
me ere I dye.’’ 
It was a shorn and shaven prieste to hir 
bedsyde did wend : 
‘““God’s benison, faire Lucie, 
dreest a dol’rous ende.”’ 
‘‘O holy frere, oh holy frere, full grievous 
is my sin; 
I’ve been a fause, fause student ; 
pardon I may win ?”’ 


‘Gif ye have miss’d your lessons a’, there’s 
comfort in your cup ; 

The mercy of the Board is great ; 
let’ ye make them up.” 

‘‘ My classes I hae kept them weel, ’tis my 
ain comfort sweete : 

O blacker far and laithlier the sin that gars 
me greet. 

‘‘T wrought an operetta, men appraised it 
none so ill; 

But ither hands hae scored it, for my ain 
had not the skill.” 


‘‘Nay, dochter, ‘tis no mickle sin; by this 
ye are not shent ; 

The work o’ mony an amateur will gi’ ye 
precedent.” 

‘‘O holy frere, the harmony was sae un- 
mackly dight, 

Anither’s hands mun fettle it ere it would 
sound aright.” 








but thou 


deem ye 


they’ ll 
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‘ Though some I wrought yet mair I stole, 


8 wrou, ] it a, mellodye wha's 
e shall take ye tene ?” 

ar = bly frere, that melodye lies heavy on 
my breaste ; 


_ my teacher did the reste.”’ 


“Now out, alas, fair Lucie; ‘twas an ill 
and ugsome deed ! 

Sic leasyng in composers, God wot! sall 
neyer speed. 


‘‘ Full seven years ye’ve studied and ex- 
aminations pass’d ; 

Alas, alas! what gar’d ye gloze sae wilfullye 
at last ?”’ 


The ladye Lucie grysly groned and waned 
full blight of blee ; 

‘‘Wae worth the while that e’er I entered 
in th’ Academie |! 


‘‘ When my certificate I lost, ah, pyteous 
was the paine! 

I couldna brook anither trial—I ne’er went 
up again! ”’ 


‘‘Now out on thee, fause maid! Hast 
shirked thy annual exam. ? 
Then is thy clerkliness but naught, thy 


learning but a sham |! 


‘‘Fierse dolour grip thee in its clowch, 
despair thy soul devour, 

Unless thou worke the paper straite in 
this thy dying hour !”’ 


“‘Q I will worke the paper straite gif 
pardon I may seeke, 


But who'll o’erwatch me while ’tis wrought 


and stint me should I speake ? ” 


The priest has doffed his cassock, rent the 
tonsure from his head; 

Lo! the Principal’s Assistant stands anigh 
the sinner’s bed. 


His rewthful smile of countenance hir 
waeworn heart revives, 

And hour by hour at counterpoint the ladye 
Lucie strives. 


Till answered are the questions and to 
Deth’s embrace she slippes, 

A sound of paving in her eares*, a smile upon 
___ her lippes. 


* See Academy Ballads, No. E 
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Fifty-two Wears in Vienna. 
By Ferprmanp Hitter. 
(Translated from the German by C. F. W.) 
(Continued from page 45.) 

A DELIGHTFUL Memory remains to me of 
the performance of Uhland’s ‘‘ Ernst von 
Schwaben.’’ I have never seen this pure 
German poem again, and I am ashamed to 
say have never read it since; but I know 
that the harmonious language, which was 
finely rendered by the performers, influenced 
me like some sweet dream and touched me 
with its truth and love. The charming face- 
and manner of Friiulein Miller will never 
fade from my mind, and I was grieved 
to read the news of her death only a few 
years afterwards. 

At the Josephstadt Theatre I saw a tedious 
pantomime, ‘The Escape of Harlequin and 
Columbine.”” In the preceding comedy, 
‘The Governor in a thousand terrors,” I 
discovered an old Weimar acquaintance. 
Much fun was furnished by the burlesque of 
“Love and Intrigue,’’ which was running at 
the Leopoldstadt Theatre. The corpulent 
Ferdinand comes again before my eyes, and, 
above all, Raimund as the town bandsman. 

A memorable performance of this enjoy- 
able week was the forty-eighth representation 
of ‘“‘The Peasant as Millionaire.” The 
naive mixture of fairies and ghosts with the 
every-day provincial life was most original, 
and the moral tendency reminded me of 
Schiller’s ideal works. Then the wonderful 
talent of Raimund completely identified 
him with the leading character. True to 
nature when among his peasants, then 
passing to the arrogance of the parvenu, 
and finally to the misery of the poor ash- 
man—it was so admirable that we were 
ravished. What a truly creative power this 
man possessed, thus to sway vast audiences ! 
It is both deplorable and incomprehensible 
that the tumultuous applause he received 
could not save him from the unfortunate end. 

I must not presume to say much about 
the famous buildings and works of art which 
I saw; I visited them all in turn, the 
galleries, the treasury, the Kaisergruft, 
Canova’s works. The Stephan Church much 
impressed me, and, by moonlight, I climbed 
up with enviable activity to the very top of 
the tower; and my good master called out 









in loud tones, such as I seldom heard from 

him : ‘‘ Behold what the hands of men have 

wrought.” 

And now I was conducted by Hummel 
to a highly interesting building—namely, 
to the house in which he, when an eight 
years old boy, lived with Mozart, and received 
from him his earliest tuition. His recol- 
lections of the Master were numerous. 
When he led me through the different 
rooms, which were but little changed, he 
described to me all the old arrangements. 
“* Here,’”’ said he, ‘‘ stood Mozart’s harpsi- 
chord, at which I received instruction— 
here the desk at which he composed—here 
in this room stood my elavier, and there 
in the middle of the room a billiard table.” 

I must now speak of some more or less 
famous men whose acquaintance it was my 
privilege to make at this time, and will 
begin with the Court Kapellmeister Eibler, 
whose pleasing and modest disposition made 
a vivid impression upon my mind. A man 
who was contented with the even tenour of 
his life. Although endowed with fine talent 
he never thought of fame. He lived happily 
and peacefully, enjoying the favour of his 

monarch, and experiencing the happiness of 
performing his duty. It seems to me that 
this species of composer has died out—now- 
a-days we are too Christian-like to hide our 
light under a bushel, and we are not satisfied 
unless our names are published abroad in 
the various newspaper reports. 

I have already mentioned the Knight Von 
Seyfried, who always addressed me kindly 
from his superior altitude—he was over six 
feet in height; also my master took me to 
Castelli, the extraordinary collector. He 
first of all showed us his collection of German 
dramatic works—they numbered some 13,000 
—and yet we sometimes doubt the dramatic 
productiveness of our people!! He had also 
an immense number of portraits of dis- 
tinguished artists of every race. But the 
most original of all were his assortment of 
snuff boxes. All kinds and shapes which 
could hold the fashionable powder—even to 
a tobacco pipe—were represented. ‘The 
virtuosi of to-day would be somewhat as- 
tonished if they were presented with a tobacco 
box by some noble hand—at that time no 
present was more valued, especially when 
some ducats were found in the box. 

Not long before I had become acquainted 
with your great poet, Grillparzer, in Weimar, 
at a large dinner at Hummel’s. Now I en- 
joyed more fully the pleasure of his society— 
his slender stature, his pleasing features, | 


and, “tad ni ia ore 







deepest impression upon 5 
time was at the Ambassador 


Grillparzer was so dgulily the Bie a is 
the company. (To be _be continued.) 


Form in am in Bt. ee 

Ir is comparatively safe for critics to 
indulge in generalities about the ‘‘ fusion of 
melody, harmony, and rhythm, and the exact 
balance of means and purpose ’”’ of which we 
spoke in our last issue; and they are usually 
cautious enough to ayoid giving instances 
which can be directly challenged. We 
trust therefore that our readers were duly 
grateful for the explicit manner in which 
concrete examples of the principle enunciated 
were given. ‘These few words in fact open 
up the whole question of this balance of the 
emotional and intellectual elements in a 
work of art, which, it is so often insisted on, 
is essential to supreme excellence. 

In the realm of literature we can point to 
certain works which seem to have attained 
absolute perfection in this respect—e.g., 
Plato’s ‘“‘ Symposium,’ which, while treating 
the subject-matter in the most varied and 
dramatic manner, gives, as a whole, even in 
translation, the statuesque impression 
which comes of perfect form. Shakespeare, 
partly owing perhaps to _ collaboration, 
seldom attains this in his plays. In ‘“‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” and ‘ Othello” he 
may be said to achieve it ; ‘‘ Macbeth ’”’ falls 
short of it, owing chiefly to the clumsy 
Scene iil. of Act I., Scene i. of Act IV., 
and two or three others. It seems probable 
from internal evidence, that those scenes 
which are not concerned with the chief 
characters were entrusted to another, and 
some scholars think they can assign them. 
In any case, we think that putting those 
scenes aside, the rounded, solid impression 
is triumphantly achieved, these appearing 
as a rough and unfinished limb on an 
otherwise perfect statue. Some styles 
present peculiar difficulty in this respect ; 
in narrative it is almost insurmountable, 
and the Odyssey fails completely, though 
the Iliad, we believe, owing to greater unity 
of time, place, and subject is more successful. 

Now in turning from lhterature to music, 
one great difference becomes apparent. We 
have before us in literature comparatively 
little record of the time when men, as a 
whole, were still striving to express them- 
selves on an instrument. of which they had 







asin; but, broadly 
r as we have record of 
1 always express their thoughts 
passion of love fairly well in 
; and their verses from the earliest 
low with fiery ardour. Ardour is 
the characteristic of those periods when the 
i upheaval of the strong young life of a nation 
Re results in the creation of a _ national 
literature ; the formalism which exalts the 
intellectual at the expense of the emotional 
usually comes later, in a time of dearth of 
new ideas and deep feeling—as, for instance, 
the period of Anne came long after tlhe more 
fiery and unruly time of the Elizabethans. 
Shakespeare, of course, has partly to be left 
out of account, for though he was in many 
respects essentially of his age, he was of the 
Titans, of those who anticipate the ages to 
come; in fact, this confusion is constantly 
occurring and sometimes makes the drift ofany 
age difficult to determine, men belonging to 
one period coming before or after it, and 
flourishing with others who represent quite 
another. Thus Tennyson and Browning, 
though contemporary, represent, the one, 
period three of one cycle; the other, period one 
of a later cycle yetincomplete. ‘Tennyson is 
in this respect nearly flawless, his form is 
always in perfect harmony with the idea it 
enshrines ;. Browning is scarcely ever 
successful, he is always trying to say some- 
thing he cannot express. In Tennyson we 
see ‘“‘ the consummation of an age,’”’ in 
Browning the dawn of a new age. 
With sculpture, painting, and musie, the 
case is somewhat different. We can see a 
steady growth, the constantly increasing 
freedom of utterance which comes of greater 
mastery over the medium of expression. 
The Gregorian chants and church music of 
early times seem only to have expressed 
the religious emotion in the most vague 
way. Mastery eradually increased ; through 
the exigencies of antiphonal singing the 
fugue answer slowly arose and the fugal 
and contrapuntal form was evolved, tonality 
at the same time gradually settling down 
to clearness. This religious cycle reached 
its zenith in Bach and Handel, who leave 
works fulfilling the conditions here spoken 


of, such as “ The Messiah’ and ‘“ Israel in 









ime, another 

- of love which had re- 
ceived but poor expression hitherto, cla- 
moured to find freer utterance, and side by 
side with it, in Germany, another idea or 
emotion—a brooding over the mysteries of 
existence and the meaning of life—found 
voice. These were of course not entirely 
foreign to the older religious cycle, of which, 
indeed, the latter is an important part ; but 
they form the very substance, the woof and 
warp of the later one. Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasia belongs properly to this period; 
for, Janus-like, “while closing one epoch, he 
also began a new one; greater therein than 
Handel, who had no successors. New forms 
had to come into use and mastery, and 
all the resources of chromatic harmony 
to be brought under control. Here again, 
then, a certain formalism comes first-— 
though, strictly speaking, greater freedom 
could never in that case have been gained ; 
for the discoverer must always come first, 
and his practice be made the swaddling 
bands of his successors. Still, from the 
very difficulty of working an unknown mate- 
rial, a certain formalism came first; just as, 
to use an apt illustration, the enormous 
difficulty of working such an obdurate mate- 
rial as granite, induced the characteristic 
formalism of Egyptian art. And this for- 
malism yields more and more through 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Brahms, to the effort of succeeding genera- 
tions of workers, each in his own way 
attaining the balance more or less, till the 
other extreme is reached, and the emotional 
element runs riot and outleaps all restraint. 

It may be said with much show of truth, 
that we have im music now reached this 
stage, for Wagner—notably in the sensuous 
‘“« Venusberg-Music ’’—often utterly fails in 
self-control and indulges the most degrading 
licence. But, after all, the same may be, 
and is, said more or less of every age. The 
poet is born and made; and Wagner in 
“Tristan” has submitted to such an exacting 
musical form, that his astonishing emotional 
power is met and duly balanced by an equally 
strong intellectual power, the total im- 
pression produced bemg, we think, that of 
unity and solidity. To do this is com- 
paratively easy when the emotion is less 


profound and consequently needs not so 





commanding a controlling and ordering |i 


intelligence; but its attainment in such works 
as ‘Othello,’ ‘*Anthony,’’ ‘ Macbeth,” 
‘Tristan,’ is a stupendous feat of Titanic 
power. Haydn, with his comparatively 
simple emotions and concise, rounded forms, 
often reaches it (as does also Mendelssohn) ; 
Mozart constantly, and with him it means 
far more; Beethoven constantly also; 
Wagner, like Mozart, gives expression to 
both the underlying ideas though the brood- 
ing is less prominent than the other. It 
comes out strongly, however, in Act III. of 
‘« Tristan,’’ and much of his work is tinged 
with Schopenhauer. Beethoven (whose re- 
mark of the C minor Symphony ‘‘ so Fate 
knocks at the door,’’ is characteristic of the 
whole order) treats this idea mainly, though 
in a more optimistic spirit, being only con- 
cerned with the love-passion in its most ideal 
form. His legitimate follower is Brahms, 
in whom this idea, in its most modern, 
almost scientific form, reaches its culminat- 
ing point, and who achieves his most 
characteristic utterance in the ‘‘ Schicksals- 
lied,” which is perfect in the impression of 
unity produced. 

It will be seen, then, that this ‘‘ exact 
balance of means and purpose’”’ is one of 
the requirements of the highest art in all its 
forms—a universal necessity, one of the 
eternal laws ingrained in the constitution of 
the world; just as due reserve and reticence 
is an essential of maturity and nobility of 
character ; and the most humble student of 
us all may, in striving after this ideal, feel 
a pleasure in the knowledge that he is 
attacking a difficulty that confronted also 
the master-artists of the world, Adschylus, 
Sophocles, Plato, Dante,andShakespeare. If 
the balance be not absolutely preserved, if the 
emotion be not duly controlled on the 
one hand, or the intellectual element pre- 
dominate on the other, the effect will be 
more or less according to the inequality—in 
the one case shapelessness, youthful crudity, 
an impression of raw material; in the other, 
formalism, hollowness such as the young 
man in the fable experienced, when he 
reached a castle where he was met by beauti- 
ful girls, but found that they were simply 
masks. Large works may even give this 
required sense in their entirety while 
falling short in parts, though the reverse is 
more often the case. This, we think, is how 
“Tristan ’’ and ‘ Parsifal’’ stand. In 
‘Tristan ’’ the passion is often so intense 
that it is no wonder if the vehicle occasion- 
ally totters under the strain ; still, it seems 






the death-song does not Eabeeies th 
impression, though by itself and 

context it produces something of the effect we 
spoke of. The more intense the emotion, 
the more extended the plan, the harder 
becomes the task; but when supreme 
emotion and supreme design meet in due 
proportion the result is a work of surpassing 
glory. 

We cannot of course treat such a theme 
fully in an article, even were we capable of 
so doing with space illimitable at command ; 
but the above speculations may perhaps 
prove suggestive, due allowance being made 
for the complexities of individual natures, 
two ages sometimes co-existing in one man ; 
for it is necessary, in order to understand 
the matter, to look at the drift, the ten- 
dency of each cycle of thought, standing 
apart on a cliff, as 1t were, and watching the 
general set of the currents as the great 
tide sweeps in from the ocean, and ignoring, for 
the time, the smaller eddies which would 
confuse the mind and render the whole un- 
intelligible. Thus, as the spirit of man 
broods over the chaos of isolated facts and 
unclassified phenomena, there shall arise to 
his vision an ordered universe, and the 
flux and reflux of those tides of subtle in- 
fluence whose ebb and flow govern and 
control the movements of the world. 


A ibistory of the Roval Academy 
of “Music. 


By tHe Eprror. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

A terrer from Sir John Murray to Lord 
Burghersh gives a very triumphant account 
of this first Prize-day :— 

My DEAR LORD BURGHERSH,—On the 5th, as 
I daresay you will hear, we had a complete 
triumph. We gave our first Concert, entirely of 
the pupils, at the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
everybody was not only amazed, but delighted. I 
enclose the bill of fare, from which you will see 
that we aspire pretty high, and when I tell you that 
we had nota failure, I think that you will yourself 
be surprised at our progress. Even at the rehearsal 
there was not one piece played twice. The last 
piece was never put into the children’s hands till 
the Tuesday previous to the Concert, and when 
they had many other things to attend to. 

This was Bochsa’s arrangement of ‘‘ God 
save the King.” 

Some of the Committee thought our exhibition 
premature. I suggested and proposed it ; because 
it appeared to me necessary to silence our 
detractors and satisfy the subscribers, who were 
becoming very clamorous to see what we were 
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_ difference of | ceive clearly | 
is none : - pachec you. . a ~ 
: derful _ Of the progress of the Academy, I am 
nedal—a | be able to give you very accounts, for 
al I have not been able to attend the 
Committee very lately, still I never go to town 
1 the without calling there, and putting such matters 
| Sapasioee ‘ to rights as require it. The singers are coming on 
nedal, which we hope is familiar to | very well indeed, and the good Madame Regnaudin 
y of our readers, was prepared at is indefatigable. The set of Marcello’s Psalms 
‘expense of Sir John Murray—some fifty which you presented to the Academy has, in her 


; y hands, done signal service. Bochsa is equally 
neas— and presented by him to the In- | deserving of praise with Madame Regnaudin, and 


stitution. The letter goes on to speak of | has brought on his pupils most wonderfully. With 
financial difficulties, subscriptions being slow | respect to La Tour, we were very sorry not to be 
in coming in, and an income of at least able to employ him; but you know we are very 


: . poor as yet, and cannot overload ourselves wit 
another £1,000 being required to make the professors. We have had one head professor for 
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Academy pay its Way. each instrument and sex; and as we make use of 
The following minutes appear under date mutual instruction when we can, unless all the 
of June 23, 1823 :— a pupils learned upon the same principle it could 


never proceed. Each professor has his own 
system and his own music, and so forth; and, 
therefore, to obviate all clashing, we thought it 
best to have only one head (J. B. Cramer, for the 
girls) professor, and assistants to teach on his 
system, and prepare the younger children for his 
ultimate tuition. Madame Biagioli and Miss 
Adams are Cramer’s assistants, and he is respon- 
sible for them as the other head professors are for 


Resolved, that the hollidays shall commence on 
Saturday, the 12th of July. 

That the Professors be directed to assign a 
certain task to each of the pupils. 

As granting hollidays is in contradiction to the 
decision of the Directors on the 2nd inst., it is 
necessary to explain that the Chairman communi- 
cated on the subject with his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, and thathollidays are given in consequence | theirs. If, after this explanation, you still wish us 
of several of the Professors leaving town. toemploy La Tour, I'll do it in the best way I can 

Education was sterner in those days, and | (if permitted by my associates) by giving him the 
in this connection we may quote a paragraph sole education of two or three girls, whom, for the 
from a letter of Lord Burghersh to Mr. present, he must teach gratis. The above reason 
Webster (his locum tenens) :— equally applies to Ries and Wigley. Our Sub- 

be ‘ 73 ‘ scription Concert, last July, went off with great 

I have considered lately with much attention | ¢.ja¢ Prince Leopold kindly attended and dis- 
- the distribution of hours in the Academy ; and I | triputed the prize medals, and our audience was 
cannot help pressing the Committee to reduce the delighted with the exhibition ; indeed, so much 
study of Italian and dancing, for those of the | 55 ‘that Murray wished to have a second one 
pupils who are not destined for the stage or for | shortly after, but to that I did not agree, lest it 
singing ; for instance, it is a loss of time that a | should make a treat too common: we showed the 
erson studying the pianoforte, or the harp, should | subscribers sufficient to make them report of the 
earn more Italian than is necessary for the under- | eoncert, and induce others to come forward with 
standing of the direction of time, Xc., which is to | subscriptions and support, which we sadly want. 
be met with in music ; and its Sey eerie the 


: : ‘ | A propos, I wish you would write to all your 
pupil of an hour or two which would be devoted | female friends and relatives in the highest circles 
to the practice of his pianoforte, or principal 


Gnstrument. RNS mGts bee NAON hihy beanie to patronize this excellent establishment. I am 
3 A 7 t d thi | bject of 
astodancing. . . Itshould be remembered that RO PTS Re Nath OPA: ORY MUI ROR PD DIE te @ 


: Rossini; in our incipient and wretched funds, we 
to become a proficient on any instrument, it ought | find Crotch and his assistant amply sufficient for 


to be practised at least five or six hours a day.” | the lessons ranente in harmony and composition. 
Then how much more time should it Yet it would be a matter of deep regret to me, 


require in the present day, when the standard | not to employ so illustrious a person. When his 
of difficulty is so very much higher? <A | name was last mentioned at the Committee, I 
letter from Sir Gore Ouseley to Lord Burg- rather think that the majority imagined we could 


[ ; not employ him; but that is some time ago. 
hersh, dated November 18, 1828, will bring | Centroni will bea great acquisition. Tom Cooke’s 


us close to the end of the first year of the | son will make an excellent oboe; he now learns 


laborious enterprise :— from his grandfather. I shall expect to hear from 
My Dear Lorp,—I lose not a moment in | You on the subject of La Tour, Rossini, Xc., Ke. 

replying to your letter of the Ist inst., which I ( To be continued.) 

have just received. [had written you a very long wd = 

letter when I was leaving town last August. In Excelsior Society. 


it I gave a detailed account of all our operations, On the 8rd ult., at 12, Granville Place, 
and of our success, as far as it could be expected ; | Mr. Corder delivered his third Lectureon Wagner's 
and, as I gave up the whole of my time to the | Musie-Dramas, taking as his subject, this time, 
Institution, from March to the end of August, | ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” The musical illustrations 
every day, on or out of the Committee, [ was vain | which accompanied the reading consisted of the 
enough to suppose that I had, in some measure, | prelude to each Act, and Jso/de’s death, played by 












Matthay and Mr. Corder. 
by Miss Matthay to serve as a substitute for the 
t love scene, bs of which was intended to 
ave been given had a tenor and soprano been 
available. However, the substitution proved very 
satisfactory and was much appreciated. 

The subject of Mr. Corder’s fourth and last 
Lecture will be ‘‘ Parsifal,” and it is intended to 
represent an entire scene, providing that the 
vocalists are forthcoming. _ 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


Str ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S ‘“‘ Mikado” has been 
very successful at Stockholm. 


Mr. ERNEST FOWLES gave an Evening Concert 
at Princes’ Hall on the 8th ult. He was assisted 
by Herr Josef Ludwig, Mr. Alfred Gibson, and 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse as ‘‘strings,” and by 
Madame Bertha Moore as vocalist. The pro- 
gramme included a Pianoforte Trio of his own. 
As solos, Mr. Fowles chose the Appassionata 
Sonata of Beethoven, a Nocturne from his 
own pen, and Liszt’s ‘‘ La Campanella” Etude. 


Dr. MACKENZIE delivered his third Lecture on 
Orchestration and the Overture at the Royal 
Institution on the 4th ult. 


Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN gave an Evening 
Concert at Princes’ Hall on the 18th ult. Her- 
mann Goetz’s Quartet (Op. 6) was heard on this 
occasion, Miss Zimmermann being assisted by 
Messrs. Straus, Gibson, and Whitehouse. 


Mr. ERNEST LAKE is at present Conductor at 
the Vaudeville Theatre. 


Mr. GORING THOMAS’S ‘ Esmeralda” will be 
heard at Berlin during the summer. 

Miss MAuDE V. WHITE announces a morning 
Concert for the 2nd inst., at Princes’ Hall, the 
programme consisting of her own compositions. 


Mr. T. A. MATTHAY’S Royal Academy pupils 
gave an Invitation Pianoforte Recital at the 
Clapham Assembly Rooms on the 25thult. There 
was an excellent programme, including Beet- 
hoven’s Thirty-two Variations, played by Miss Z. 
Cohen ; Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, played b 
Miss Lily West; some pieces of Mr. Matthay’s, 

layed by Miss Maude Rihll; and Grieg’s new 

ariations for two pianos, played by Miss Rihll 
and Miss Matthay, besides other interesting 
items, vocal as well as instrumental. 


Mr. ARTHUR THOMPSON’s pupils gave a Vocal 
Recital in the Practice Room of the Guildhall 
School of Music on the 5th ult. About twenty 
performers shared a very varied programme of 
solo and concerted music between them, Miss 
Kate A. Davies accompanying at the piano. 


Mr. C. T. CorRKE attained to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music at the last ‘‘ Congregation ” 
held at Cambridge University. 


in 
“Triume” was sung | Cc 
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FINALE, Op. 40, Organ... 
Mr. 





: aie orcs : y 24 
. Owen H, MEAD... ey 
Sone (MS.), ‘‘ Regret”... ... Frederic J. Dale. — 
Miss VIoLET ROBINSON. i 
SONATA in G, Violin ... as ..  Porpora. 
Miss DoROTHEA WALENN. 
** Qui sdegno non s’aecende” ... 
** Del minnacciar del vento ” 
Mr. SAMUEL HEATH. 
BALLADE in G minor, Op. 23, Pianoforte Chopin. 
Miss MAUDE RIHLL (Thalberg Scholar). 
Sona ‘*‘ Happy with winged feet” (Jvanhoe) 
Mr. EMLYN JONES. Sullivan. 
TRIO in C minor, Op. 66, Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello ee: $3 Mendelsschn. 
Mr. W. J. Kipps, Mr. PHILIP CATHIE, and 
Mr. HERBERT WALENN. 


ARIE { 


** Snowflakes ” 
Sonas | ** Thoughts at Sunrise” Cowen. 
Miss KATE COVE. 
ROMANCE AND VARIATIONS in F, Op. matt Grie 
Two Pianofortes veg. 


Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY and Miss DORA MATTHAY. 
CAVATINA ‘Salve! dimora” (Faust) Gounod, 
Mr. GORDON FLETCHER (Maas Prizeholder). 

DuRCHAUS PHANTASTISCH UND 
LEIDENSCHAFTLICH VORZUTRAGEN ; Schumann. 
(Fantasia in C, Op. 17), Pianoforte 

Mpetes SLE DEe Serenade 
va { ‘* Moonlight ” as Schumann. 

SONGS | On wings ofsong” . Mendelssohn. 

Miss FLORENCE ARMRIDING. 

LEGENDE, Violin Wreniawski. 


Mr. PERCY ELLIorr. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 


PROGRAMME OF MAy 30. 
SoNATA in D minor, Op. 118, Organ 
Gustav Adolph Merkel. 
Allegro risoluto, Andante, Allegro risoluto, Fuga. 
Mr. OWEN H. MEAD. 

ROMANCE, Harp and Violin John Thomas. 
Miss GWELLIAN WILLIAMS and Miss DOROTHEA 
WALENN. 

Sona, “A Summer Night” Arthur Goring Thomas. 
Miss FLORENCE EDMONDS. 
Violoncello obbligato, Mr. HERBERT WALENN. 
(Accompanist. Miss HARRIET DUNAWAY.) 
ROMANCE in G, Violin Johann Severin Svendsen. 
Miss A. E. MARTER. 
(Accompanist, Miss ETHEL BARNS.) 

Air, ‘‘ God shall wipe away all tears ” 
Arthur S. Sullivan. 

Miss EpitH M. HANDs (Parepa Rosa Scholar). 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
TRIO in C minor, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello... Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Mr. W. J. Kipps, Mr. Puiirp CATHIE, and Mr. 
HERBERT WALENN. 





as 


bert D ae (Student). 
(Thalberg Scholar). 
ict St. Peter) Julius Benedict. 
OUISE LANCASTER. 
‘ist, Mr. ALBERT J. CROSS.) 
Trio in G (MS.), Pianoforte, Violin, 
~ and Violoncello 
— William F. Winckworth (Student). 
a. Miss Erne Barns, Mr. W. F. WINCKWORTH, 
oe ‘and Mr. HERBERT WALENN. 
- sos. Me pits # Robert Franz. 
, Miss EVELYN DOWNES. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
Cateye Pianoforte Joachim Raff: 
Miss E. A. ELLISTON. 







PROGRAMME OF THE 13TH ULT. 
SonaATA in C minor, No. 2, Organ Mendelssohn. 
Mr, HAroup E. ‘MACPHERSON. 

Sone (MS.), “‘The Skipper’s Child” 
Kate Goodson (Student). 
Mr. JOHN WALTERS (Westmoreland Scholar). 
(Accompanist, Miss KATE GOODSON.) 
SONATA in G, Violoncello Luigi Boccherini. 


ghee OULD. 
$4 ancy” Ethel Barns 
Sonas (MSS.) ** Waiting for Thee” i (Student). 


Miss VIOLET ROBINSON. 
(Accompanist, Miss ETHEL BARNS.) 

- ALLEGRO APPASSIONATA) Sonata, Op. 49, Piano- 
ANDANTE | forte and Viola 
ALLEGRO NON TROPPO Anton Rubinstein. 
Miss JESSIE DAVIES and Mr ARTHUR WALENN. 
Sone, ‘‘When I was Young” Henry FP. Chorley. 

Miss VENA GALBRAITH. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ALLEGRO, Sonata in A Flat, No. 3, Pianoforte 
Carl Maria von Weber. 
Mr. LEARMONT DRYSDALY”. 
RHAAPSODIE in B minor, Pianoforte 
Miss MARGARET Moss. 
REcIrTATION, ‘‘ The Kelpie of Corrievreckan” 
Charles Mackay. 
Mr. C. LESLIE WALKER. 
(Incidental Music by Mr. LEARMONT DRYSDALE, 
Lucas Prizeholder.) 
RECITATIVE AND AIR, “ Angels ever bright and 
fair’ (Theodora) George Frederick Handel. 
Miss GERTRUDE BRACEY. 
(Accompanist, Mr. HAROLD E. MACPHERSON.) 
FINALE, Fantasia in F Sharp minor, Op. 28, 
Pianoforte Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss ANNIE OSBORNE. 


Pianoforte Scarlatti — Tausig. 

Miss F. TAYLOR. 
“ Rose and Renita sale” 
“Tt is not alwa ay” Charles Gounod. 

Mrs. rorvear 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 

RonbDo BRILLANTE in E Flat Carl Mariavon Weber. 
Miss MARION DIxon. 


Brahms. 


PASTORALE) 
CAPRICCIO f 


Sonas : Joseph Barnby. 


_ PROGRAMME OF THE 27TH ULT. 
PRELUDE AND FuGuEinG, Organ J. 8S. Bach. 
Mr. Robert MAcbDONALD (Henry Smart Scholar). 


| IDYLL Suite | in E (MS.), Violin 





Rovagg 


- - = Acade 
10, Voie Sai wasae wu 54 seph Batraby. J} 
s McDowaLt, *Miss Lockie, aa MES 
Hupson. , 
Miss ISABEL CoaTe a 
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Emlie Hawkins (Student). 
Mr. PHILIP CATHIE. 

(Accompanist, Miss EMLIE HAWKINS.) 
Sone, ‘*O bid your faithful Ariel fly” 7h. Linley. 
Miss ALICE RIVENHALL. 
(Accompanist, Miss LAVINIA POWELL.) 

ALLEGRO MA NON ae ably (Sestet, Op. 18) 
ANDANTE MA MODERATO Johannes Brahms. 
Two Violins, two Violas, and two Violoncellos. 
Mr. GERALD WALENN, Mr. PHILIP CATHIE, Mr. 
ARTHUR WALENN, Mr. ROLAND REVELL, Mr. 
HERBERT eae and Mr. B. P. PARKER. 

earts” Gertrude Bracey 
Sones (MSS.) { « Three Roses’ yi (Student). 
Miss MARGARET ORMEROD. 
(Accompanist, Miss GERTRUDE BRACEY.) 
FINALE, “ Presto non tanto” (Sonatain D minor, 
Op. 58), Pianoforte Frederic Chopin. 
Miss ELLEN OGILVIE. 
RECITATION, ‘‘Jessie Cameron” Christina Rossetti. 
Miss Kate LEwIs. 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in F minor, Op. 5), Pianoforte 
Johannes Brahms. 
Miss LAVINIA POWELL. 
ANDANTE SCHERZO (Sonata in F minor, Op. 5), 
Pianoforte .. $i Johannes ‘Brahme. 
Miss ErHEL Horton- SMITH. 
QUARTET, “God is a Spirit” (Woman of 
Samaria) William Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss EpITH Boye, Miss BESSIE Dore, Mr. F. G. 
ADAMS, and Mr. E. ALLEN TAussia. 
‘* RIGOLETTO,” Fantasia, Pianoforte Franz Liszt. 
Mr. Frank HOoLuts (Santley Prizeholder). 
‘* AVE MARIA” si Luigi Cherubini. 
Miss E. MACKENZIE. 
(Accompanist, Miss JESSIE STRATHEARN.) 
SERENATA, two Violoncellos Alfredo Piatti. 
Mr. CLEMENT HANN and Mr. B. P. PARKER. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


Obituary. 


ON Saturday, the 2nd May, ALFRED MONTEM 
SMITH passed away. He was a clever musician, 
a true artist, and a good man. He was born on 
the day of the Eton Montem nearly sixty-three 
years since. His father was a member of the 
choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and in due 
time he became a chorister there as well asin Eton 
College. As a young man he entered Upton 
College, Slough, to be trained as a schoolmaster, 
and later he was induced by his friend and old 
schoolfellow, John Foster, to accept the position 
of master to the boys and tenor singer in the choir 
of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. On the retirement 
of Mr. Hobbs, he was appointed Lay-Vicar of 
Westminster Abbey, where he sang for the last 
time on April 25, at the consecr ation of the Bishop 
of Rochester. He was also till his death Gentle- 
man of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
As a singer of recitative he was unequalled, and 
although his voice was of but moderate power 

and compass, his declamation was greatly admired 
by all who heard him. He sang the second tenor 
parts to Mr. Sims Reeves at Exeter Hall for the 
Sacred Harmonic Society for many years, and 
was a well-known figure at all the Three Choir 
Festivals. He was an exceptionally fine ballad 
singer, and as a lecturer was most entertaining. 
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He appeared but once on the stage, in the revival 


of Handel’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” at the Princess’s — 


Theatre, in 1868, when he took the part of Damon. 
His latter years have been chietly devoted to 
teaching the art of which he was so able an ex- 
ponent, and his loss will be greatly felt by his 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, in both of which 
schools his talents were greatly appreciated. He 
was attacked with the prevailing epidemic of 
influenza, and virulent erysipelas supervening, 
proved fatal. —————- 

WirH regret is announced the death, in his sixty- 
ninth year, of Mr. FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
As a student and afterwards as pianoforte pro- 
fessor, Mr. Jewson has been connected with the 
Royal Academy of Music for over fifty-five years. 
He was born in Edinburgh, but came to London 
when he was twelve, andin August, 1834, entered at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In 1837 he was 
elected ‘‘ King’s Scholar.” Mr. Jewson composed 
a Pianoforte Concertoand a large number of works 
for the pianoforte ; his first important work was 
a Sonata, written in 1838. Mr. Jewson was an 
excellent and consequently successful teacher. 


Correspondence, 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 

Srr,—Are you not a little too severe on the 
average student, who can only hope to become 
a decent practical musician? Only those who 
have exceptional brain-power can rise to the rank 
of artists. Whether that brain-power be mani- 
fested as intellect, as enthusiasm, or as persever- 
ance, is immaterial ; but it must be present in 
some form orother (in conjunction with the musical 
faculty) to enable a musician to become an artist. 
But there is a place for all in the ranks. All 
cannot be officers—except in Artemus Ward’s 
regiment, where each man was a brigadier-general. 
Musicians who have brains rise to leading 
positions ; the ordinary student becomes the 
ordinary musician—prosaic, inartistic, slow- 
witted, ignorant of the standard musical works, 
but knowing what is really necessary for him to 
know. There is no great difference between the 
average student and the average city clerk ; both 
are of the ‘‘threepenny ‘bus young man” order, 
and the former can develop into a Beethoven as 
little as the latter can develop into a Newton. 
And similarly with the girls. Preparing their 
set tasks is quite enough trouble for their ‘‘empty 
little eggshells of heads”; and if they were to 
endeavour artistic cultivation as well, the 
technical foundation might be neglected. It is 
of course well that the really enthusiastic should 
be encouraged, and that the brainless should be 
made to understand that technical gifts alone 
will never raise them out of the rank and file of 
the musical profession. But, in general, pupils 
must be left as they were created, the intellectual 
destined to become artists, and the stupid (with or 
without strong musical faculties), who are destined 
to remain in the lower ranks, and often make 
useful and respectable citizens, though caring no 
more for art than a bricklayer cares for bricklaying. 
—Yours faithfully, A CAREWORN TEACHER. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 
Sir,—Will you allow me a little space to 
raise a humble protest against the smuggling 
of controversial theology into unconsidered corners 
of your paper? Articles of contraband of this 


| advantage of practising upon the large three-manual Organ 








oor should Teaibp arcana 


to “T. A. M.”: ‘Tam, oo’ Shante 


with a big A, I beg its pardon—but = et a 
F i orals, 
aud Science (this latter in capitals, thus: 


y the way,” as the writers of 
impromptus say, and settled in about six inches 
of type. 

THE OVERTURE is not the place for a discussion 
on these matters, and to make such statements is 
about on a par with the heroic small boy’s valiant 
and magnanimous snowball-throwing from before 
a large plate-glass window. The only refining 
influence exercised by art is upon the artistic 
faculties, not the character, except when it acts 
as a subsidiary to other influences. Some of us 
would not regard either science, heredity, or 
morals as the needful other influence, but would 
prefer to reserve that crowning glory of capitals 
and the halo ‘‘even” for quite another old- 
fashioned, and now almost obsolete thing—as 
some say. 

Science is a big thing, and we by no means 
know yet all that is in store for it ; but at present, 
in ordinary use, the word does not cover all that 
the late Lawrence Oliphant would claim for it. 
And so entreating ‘‘T. A. M.” to confine his moral 
remarks to subjects which do not trench upon 
debateable philosophical questions,—I am, dear 
Sir, yours sincerely, 


———S ee 


Answers to Correspondents. 

A CORRESPONDENT WHO READS THE ACADEMY 
BALLADS is informed that the Editor has been 
driven nearly mad by trying to discover the 
meaning of her verses. Finally, perceiving that 
no name and address had been sent with them, 
he rejoiced at the omission, as it allowed him to 
consign them to oblivion. 

H. F. Greaa.—A title-page and Index to Vol I. 
was given away with the March number. It has 
not been thought worth while to have a pub- 
lishers’ cloth cover made, as most of our 
subscribers will doubtless value the paper 
sufficiently to have it bound in morocco, gilt 
extra. 

F. G. MAppox.—Thanks for your contribution, 
but we could not take the liberty of reprinting 
anything from so widely read a contemporary 
as 7%t Bits. 

K. G. wants ‘‘instructions for playing the piano.” 
Being rather busy we have turned the niatter 
over to one of our lady pupils, and the following 
is her recipe: ‘‘ Sit down to the piano and keep 
on trying till you can do it.” These are 
scarcely the instructions we should ourselves 
give, but they have the merit of simplicity, and 
doubtless express the views of a class. 


iiss STUDENTS.—Mr. H. C. TONKING (by 
permission of the Vicar and Churchwardens) can give 
Violin, Piano, Harmony and Singing Lessons in the Music 
Room of St. Lawrence Jewry, Organ pupils will have the 





at the Church. For terms, address Mr. Tonking, Organist, 
St. Lawrence Jewry, by Guildhall, Gresham Street, E.C. 
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ome its circulation far exceeds that of any other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
_ Foreign or English. 
The ausical Times contains. Busiaal Articles on Current and Past Events 


- connected with Music, contributed by the most Eminent Writers connected 
with Musical Literature. - 


aa The (iusical Times contains Reviews of all important works published at 
home and abroad. 


ai pusical: Times is aus cers ad best Musical Journal in existence, and 


_ The (Musical Times contains Notices of Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 
te all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 
The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
._ of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


The Musical Times” contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 
purchased separately, price 14d. 
The Musical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 


parts of the world. may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
and kindred subjects. “a 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CQ. 
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H. BERTINI. OSC ae 
Twenty-five Preparatory Studies. Op. 29. Two Books 2 ose oe < 
Twenty-five Preece Studies. Op. 32 eames to Op. cat 
Books .. a: ssalt Es 
Twenty-five Sse and Progreesies Studies. Op. 100. Two Books: aT 
Twenty-five Elementary Studies. Op.137. Two Books ... 
J. B. CRAM sane | 
Celebrated Studies. Four Books cat a each 
C. CZ ERNY. : 
101 Preparatory Exercises. Op. 261. Two Books...  ... each 
Etude de la Yelocité. Op. 299. Two Books.... ae Fee STN 
Forty Daily Studies. Op. 337. Two Books .... ” 
Introduction to the Etude de la Velocité. Op. 636. Two Books 9 


STEPHEN HEEEE TS 
Three New Studies. Op. 139 me Ss a ae 
Twenty Preludes. Op. 150. Two Books ie a .. each 


Two Studies in C major and A minor. Op. 131 


LOUIS KOH ae 
Twenty Studies. Op. 50 ; as: ‘he, 
Twenty Studies (sequel to Op. 50). Op. 60 ie ae oe 


Twelve Studies. Op. 112. Two Books ee iy, oe age? BRON 
School of Velocite. Op. 128. Two Books. _.... = Anes 
3 A. LOESCHHORN. 
Forty-eight Progressive Studies. Op. 65. Three Books ..... each 
Thirty-three Studies. Op. 66. Three Books.... Lee eee oy 
Eighteen Studies. Op.67. Three Books ...0 0 2.00. yy 
| CARL REINECKE. 
Twenty-four Studies. Op.121. Three Books aS a @ach 


ALOYS SCHMITT. 
Preparatory Exercises ae nee i 
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The Third Monograph of :this Series of Famous Violins and their Makers, 
which will contain 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE GREAT BRESCIAN MAKER, 


MAGGINI. 


This Monograph will be Illustrated by Three Coloured Plates of a Violin of great beauty. 





The. Account of Maggini’s Life and Work is based on new information from 
~~ the Archives of the Town of Brescia, and from other original sources. 
The Book will be further Illustrated by Photographs of Brescia and of Maggini’s 
House, a fac-simile of his Handwriting, and Photographs or Drawings of his 
Label, Sound Holes, Scrolls, and Decorative Inlaying. 


ORDERS FOR COPIES NOW RECEIVED. 


Messrs, HILL & SONS, 38, New Bond Street. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1732), 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


By special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of ee 
And all the Royal Family. 
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F; Hi; C EN. ee ee r/o = — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY OW 2/6 3/0 4]o JUDITH; or, Tue RERERERAOON OF 5o8 er... 
(Tonic Oa te x 716) MANASSEH 5/0, 6/o 7/6 
ST. JOHN’S EVE . 2/6. 3Jo. 4lo| OPE ON ST: CECILIA Sot Sod BJO et ee 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6) L’,ALLEGRO ( prea ety 1-) 2/6 os 
. Eee (Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) #410 Clo) DE PROFUNDIS. wa’ rs aloe ae 
. A SONG OF THANKSGIVING Meer ates CIRO PINSUTI. : 
b ANTONIN DVORAK. PHANTOMS (Italian and English Words) — r/o — 
/ "REQUIEM MASS .. 50 6/0. 7/6 -E.*PROUT. : ss 
-  _ THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE_ 3/0 3/6 s/o| THE RED TE aio Soke sak 4/0 4/61. 
A PATRIOTIC HYMN .. Go eee onic Sol-fa, . BS 
Hoe EDWARDS._ 1 DAMON AND PHINTIAS (Male Voices) 2/6 be 
PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST .. 1/6 a CHARLES B. RUTENBER. 


ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICO TT, 


ELYSIUM .. 1/0 
ROBERT FRANZ. 


PRAISE YE THE LORD (Psatm 117) 1/0 
G. GARRETT. 

HARVEST CANTATA, .. t/o 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. ) 

F. GERNSHEIM. 
SALAMIS (Male Voices). .. 1/6 
HERMANN GOETZ. 

THE WATER LILY (Male Voices) 1/6 
CH. GOUNOD. 

THE REDEMPTION is vs 5/0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 2 2|- -) 

DirTo (French words) ». 8/4 

Dirto (German words) » 10/0 


| : 
. TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 2/6 


MORS ET VITA... -» 6/o 
(Tonic | Sol-fa, Latin ‘and English 
Words, 2/-) 
3 ADOLF JENSEN, 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS aa wa? E10 


OLIVER KING. . | 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 
PAPSALMII39): Tiga i es tas se 12/6. 
; FRANZ LISZT. ; 


THE THIRTEENTH PSALM ., 2/o 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


2/6. 





DIVINE LOVE 





:  C. SSAIN T-SAENS; 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE (Psat 19). 1/6 — 
SCHUMANN. . 
THE MINSTREL S CURSE .. os 
THE KING’S SON : rose) 
A SOMERVELL. 

MASS (in C minor) . 2/6. 
GC. VILLIERS STANFORD. 

EDEN . Ve ee oe ee 
CARMEN SAECULARE . ss oe 
THE REVENGE ... vA 
(Tonic Sol-fa, gd.) 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE . 
THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 


ne TAINER. 
THE CRUCIFIXION a 
(Tonic Sol- ee od.) 






——s 





1/6 






















6/6 7/6 ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
7 THE GOLDEN LEGEND a b's 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 2/-) 
C. M. VON WEBER. 
1/6 — 





[IN CONSTANT ORDER (Hymn) _ .. 

7 C. LEE WILLIAMS. 

THE LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY .. 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-) 

~ . CHARLES WOOD. 

‘—|ODE TO THE WEST. WIND 
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- Wnmusical England. 





re musical capacity or incapacity of 
the English people is a subject which has 
been worn so thoroughly threadbare that 
_ probably it would be impossible for anyone 
except the Rev. H. R. Haweis to say any- 
thing very novel or amusing in connection 
therewith. But his article under the above 
heading, published in the Illustrated London 
News of the 27th June, is almost as novel, 
and quite as amusing, as an average extract 
from one of his own sermons. And by no 
means its least entertaining feature is the 
tone of (possibly) unconscious egotism which 
pervades it. ‘* The truth which I was the 

; first to formulate.’’ Is it conceivable that 
Mr. Haweis can be ignorant of the fact that, 

in inveighing against the musical capacity 

of our race, he is but repeating the parrot- 

ery of scores who flourished in our midst 
before ever ‘‘ Music and Morals”’ was vouch- 
safed for the illumination of our darkened 
souls? Can he not realize that there were 
heroes before Agamemnon? But no: Mr. 
Haweis understands that, as a result of his 
recent onslaught upon the dinner-gong, 
‘“‘the vendors of dinner-gongs began to 
tremble.’’ He says, ‘‘I am told so.” But 
even the author of ‘‘ Music and Morals” 
ought not to place implicit confidence in 
everything admiring young ladies tell him. 
Rather he should have replied, with Horace : 

** Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris.”’ 

An illustration is proverbially dangerous ; 

and Mr. Haweis’s allusion to the methods 

of modern naval warfare is singularly unfor- 
tunate. He has observed (what has not 
Mr. Haweis observed?) that the approved 
procedure is to fire off something and then 
run away. But the only reason for running 
away is the dread of something being fired 
off in return. He says: ‘“‘I am just going 

to light a few explosives, and to decamp. 
These explosives are facts.” But why 
decamp, unless in mortal fear of a counter- 
explosion of facts calculated to tell quite 
the other way? And (to continue the 
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simile) as no flag-officer is likely to think it 
worth while to bring any very heavy guns 
to bear upon Mr. Haweis’s little engines of 
destruction, we may as well ‘go for’’ him in 
our own tiny gunboat. 

It may be proper to inquire of those 
persons who are so fond of assuring us that 
we are an unmusical people, what it is they 
intend to convey when applying the terms 
‘‘ musical” or ‘‘ unmusical ”’ to a nation at 
large. When a certain race is aflirmed to 
be musical, is it meant that it has given to 
the world a body of illustrious composers, 
or furnished an imposing array of musical 
executants, or that it constitutes a vast 
audience of good listeners? If the value of 
the musical works of art produced by the 
people in question is to form the test, then 
the claim of England to rank among the 
musical nations of Europe is incontestable, 
In the early Middle Ages, our composers: 
were the greatest in Christendom; in the 
sixteenth century, their only rivals were 
the Netherlanders and Italians; at the 
close of the seventeenth century, we meet 
with a band of English composers whose 
laurels are unfaded and unfading ; while the 
best of those of the closing years of the 
present century may well be left to speak for 
themselves. Many who deny or ignore the 
merits of the English school are absolutely 
ignorant of its existence, or know our 
ereatest masters only by name. ‘To them 
the mention of Tallis suggests nothing 
beyond a few responses, or perhaps inspires 
the remark, ‘‘ Didn’t he live somewhere 
about the time of the Georges?’ An old 
friend of ours, who had a fair knowledge of 
and great appreciation of the works of . 
Handel and Mendelssohn, used most con- 
temptuously to sum up the English school in 
three words—“ Blow, Nares, and Gibbons !”’ 
—but without a comma after the first name. 
We incline to the opinion that he regarded 
these three as contemporaneous; and are 
quite sure that he believed their works to be 
cast in one and the same mould, and of 
about equal calibre. 
















It may be said that the list of It ia: fia, sf ap = — 


German composers, from the era of 
Renaissance downwards, is a longer and 
more imposing one than our own land can 
boast ; but surely this is nothing to the pur- 
pose; seeing that it is not asserted that 
England is the first of musical nations, but 
only that she is ‘entitled to high rank among 
them. And if the art-work of England since 
the sixteenth century compares unfavour- 
ably as regards quantity with that of some 
other nations, we believe it to be not the least 
deplorable of the many deplorable conse- 
quences of the tide of puritan fanaticism 
which then overwhelmed the country ; and 
from which we are by no means as yet fully 
recovered. Ina recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry, 
indeed, took exception to this, the usually- 
received view. Itis, we need hardly say, with 
the greatest diffidence that we venture to 
dissent from the conclusions of such an 
authority. Doubtless, at the beginning of 
the seventeerth century, the old polyphonic 
style was passing away everywhere. In 
Italy and France the Renaissance destroyed 
the Medieval, both in music and architec- 
ture. But in England the Renaissance was 
hardly more than an exotic; and besides, 
the puritan influence was not inimical to one 
merely, but to every form of artistic develop- 
ment. Asa proof of this, it is only necessary 
to instance the wholesale destruction of 
architectural monuments, stained glass, and 
musical instruments, which signalised its 
triumph. In support of his contention, Dr. 
Parry reminds us that Orlando Gibbons, the 
last representative of the polyphonic school, 
died in 1625; of course, therefore, twenty- 
four years before the establishment of the 
Commonwealth. But it is to be considered 
that the forces which made the Common- 
wealth a possibility were not manufactured 
inaday. Long before the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, the spirit of puritanism had 
thoroughly permeated the nation; it was 
rapidly gathering strength during the reign 
of James; and finally culminated in the 
judicial murder of Charles. Its rise was, 
therefore, contemporaneous with the decline 
of the old English school. 

If the musical status of England were to 
be determined by the proportion of eminent 
vocalists and instrumentalists to be placed 
to her credit the question would be very 
easily decided. It is unnecessary to empha- 
sise the fact that our executant musicians 
haye always been able to hold their own 
against those of every other nation, because 








| disputed. 

« But,” 
find the ingey of ‘ihe eon 
apres of Sn: hers ae to doubt if the 
mass of the e country unc 
heaven is ‘“ pecan Al. 
though we have it on the authority of 
Dogberry that ‘‘ to write and read comes by 
nature,” it is very certain that, for the 
immense majority, art is a matter of educa- 
tion. The Germans are generally supposed 
to be a musical people; yet we have known 
English girls, sent to German schools for 
the sake of the musical advantages they were 
supposed to offer, amazed to find how little 
their German schoolfellows cared for music. 
It was no very great proof of that intelligent 
appreciation of the divine art which is fondly 
supposed to animate every German breast, 
that Wagner should have been urged to 
arrange some extracts from his operas for 
the King of Prussia’s favourite military 
band, in order that his majesty might be 
interested in his compositions! We are far 
from desiring to attach an undue importance 
to facts like these ; but, on the other hand, 
we would deprecate Mr.. Haweis vexing his ‘ 
righteous soul overmuch in respect of our 
insular fondness for the barrel-organ. Let 
him not too hastily conclude that all who 
listen to its plaintive strains are charmed 
thereby. Why, he admits that on the 
melancholy occasion to which he refers, he,. 
too, ‘‘sat by the open window!’ And 
doubtless the humble artist regarded his 
presence at that window as a sign of appro- 
bation. Happy organ-grinder! Unlike him 
of whom Schubert sang, 

‘‘ Keiner mag ihn horen, keiner sieht ihn an,” 
this one had Mr. Haweis to listen and smile 
pity, if not appreciation. 

In our present stage of civilization, it is 
idle to expect that art, in any shape or form, 
can appeal to more than a minority among 
any nation. There is no country in Europe 
where the crowd is prepared to listen 
entranced to the compositions of the masters. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Beethoven appeal 
to the voces populi at present. It is the 
same everywhere. Mr. Haweis has never, 
of course, entered a café chantant ; otherwise 
he would be aware that the entertainment 
there provided is not immeasurably superior 
to that of a London music hall. The whole 
question resolves itself into one of education. 
And it must be freely admitted that in~ 
England education in matters musical 
been regarded too much in the light. 



















, in every clime; but it is 

J { wikether the applause really 

wa icates eiglitee more than the termina- 

tion of a condition of patient resignation, 

similar to that in which Mr. Haweis listened 
to the performance of the organ-grinder. 

Artuur T. Frogeart. 
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Passing Motes. 


| Tue air is thick with Jubilees. We have 
had the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee, to which we 
offer our cordial congratulations, and now, 
beside the Mozart and Meyerbeer commemo- 
rations, we notice that Madame Marie Roze 
has been celebrating her ‘‘ silver wedding to 
the operatic stage.”’ There has always 
seemed to us something very puerile in 
making the twenty-fifth, fiftieth, or 
hundredth anniversary of an event a subject 
for more congratulation than the twenty- 
fourth, forty-ninth, or hundred-and-first ; 
but if we did want to hold a jubilee, we 
should have selected a date which is in 
itself a cause for satisfaction, and which has 
been ignored by everyone—the fiftieth birth- 
day of Anton Dvorak, greatest of living 
composers. 





Dr. ALFRED StTeLzNer, of Wiesbaden, has 
invented a new instrument, which he calls 
violotta. It is, as the name indicates, a 
stringed instrument, and as regards compass, 
intermediate between viola and violoncello. 
The inventor’s aim was the establishment 
of a real quartet of violins, and his wish is 
that string quartets should henceforth be 
written for violin, viola, violotta, and violon- 
cello. Professor Joseph Joachim has tried 
the instrument, praised it, and ordered one 

>: himself. But if Dr. Stelzner wants to 






get his instrument taken up, his only 
chance is to get an eminent composer to 
write for it in the orchestra. The idea of 
the violotta is not at all new; such an 
instrument was in use in the last century 
under the name of ‘‘ Octave Fiddle,” and 


,| Violin to ay rank. 





In the 
article on ‘‘ Vi **Grove’s Dictionary,” 
the survival of the fittest in this case of the 
once extensive viol family is very interest- 
ingly traced. Theoretically, the string 
quartet would be much the gainer by the 
introduction of the violotta. Practically we 
are not so sure about the matter, for if 
there were any need for it the instrument 
would not have died out. 





Ir is with great regret that we announce 
the demise of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, formerly one of the best 
of the London local Societies. The history 
of the B.H.C.A. is the history of nearly 
all similar undertakings. Interest and 
enthusiasm on all sides at the outset, a 
goodly number of members and consequently 
a large subscription list. Then the struggle 
between the artistic liberalism of the few and 
the deadly conservatism of the mass, causing 
a general sense of disunion and soreness. 
Then the falling away of the weaker brethren 
and the lack of new recruits, owing to 
the change of taste in the matter of evening 
recreation in the last decade. Then a 
continuous deficit, more and more grudg- 
ingly met; a final rally and attempt at 
reform, only exposing to the outside world 
the flickering state of affairs and thereby 
causing a still greater loss of supporters. 
Then a final blow, which in this case was 
the closing of the Shoreditch Town Hall, the 
place where the concerts had always been 
given (though under the most hideous 
drawbacks). The balance-sheet of the 
Society’s affairs is not an _ imnspiriting 
document, but its statistics certainly afford 
more weighty evidence as to the tastes of the 
British public than all the assertions of 
individuals. Between 1876 and 1891 four 
seasons only were entirely profitable on the 
concert-accounts, and these were years when 
the new works produced were comparatively 
unimportant. ‘The most remunerative con- 
certs were Jan. 13, 1879, Handel’s Chandos 
Anthem and Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm; 
Nov. 28, 1880, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of 
Praise’’ and a selection; Feb. 22, 1886, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Klijah,’’ and Feb. 6, 1888, 
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to £15. Schumann, of whose works Mr. 
Prout is so fond, seems to have been 
particularly distasteful to his audience, and 
the only contemporary who found favour 
to all was Dvorak. Even Mendelssohn 
is not invariably successful, for ‘‘ St. Paul,’’ 
which in 1884 brought a profit of £12 16s., 
five years later produced a loss of £7 3s. 1d. 
Haydn’s “‘ Seasons,’’ again, at one perform- 
ance made a surplus of nearly £10, and on 
the next occasion a deficit of a like amount. 
Altogether, we cannot say that the death— 
or even the life—of the B.H.C.A.affords much 
proof of musical enthusiasm in the district 
of London to which its labours were 
confined. But can any of our other Societies 
show a much more encouraging record ? 





Tue off-season is, as usual, pervaded by 
musical bores which would be altogether 
intolerable did we not remember that even 
the editors of musical papers must take a 
summer holiday and meanwhile pad up 
their columns with stuff never intended 
even to be read. There are the continental 
paragraphs about Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’? and 
Boito’s ‘‘ Nero’? and Gounod’s state of 
health. Then there are the fine crusted old 
Joe Miller anecdotes recklessly attributed to 
the first musician handy. But worst of all 
are the inventors of new systems of 
harmony or notation or voice-production, 
who are going to supplant everyone else— 
a thing absolutely impossible, even if their 
schemes were as admirable as the inventors 
believe. One dreadful person of this kind 
has been inflicting upon a suffering public 
a scheme so encrusted with Anglo-German 
technical terms, like ‘ key-track,’” ‘ by- 
tone,’’ ‘‘ key-klangs,’’ “‘ voice-leading,’’ and 
so forth, that no mortal can tell what he is 
driving at. ‘lhe only distinct statement we 
have gleaned from the accounts of his book 
is the following: ‘‘ There is no such thing 
as an independent ‘pure’ F minor key, 
because C major and C minor are not two 
distinct keys, but the two modes of one key.”’ 
Quite so; also Queen Anne has joined the 
majority and there are milestones on the 
Dover Road. But such things are good 
reading for hot weather ; they cause no 
thrill of amazement. 





Mapame Lewmens-Suerrineton’s farewell 
to Brussels was marked by a public cere- 
mony which proves how widespread is the 














Belgian D Neue of July a 

«The announcement t 
mens-Sherrington leaves B 
wider sphere of professional 
London constituted the social eae 
excellence of last week. Her ‘depart 
leaves a gap in our ranks which can n 
properly be filled up; but while deplo ing * | 
our own irreparable loss, it would be more /{- 
than selfish to withhold our most enthusiastic | 
congratulations from the talented and 
amiable lady who has illustrated so happily 
during a ten years’ residence in Brussels all 
the best and noblest traditions of British 
hospitality. The Royal Academy of Music 
in London has secured in the person of 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington the ablest and 
most conscientious of teachers, and although 
we all deplore the loss of a tried friend and 
shall sadly miss the pleasant and ever- 
cheerful salon in the Rue Bosquet, one 
cannot help thinking that it is in the fitness 
of things that the creator of ‘ Maid Marian,’ 
and the clever associate of Santley, Sims 
Reeves, Madame Parepa, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne should return to the scene of her 
former triumphs. The good and honest 
work which Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington 
has done in the Brussels Conservatoire has 
borne abundant fruit. Pupils like Miss 
Douilly and Mdme. Maurelli never hesitate 
to ascribe their own successes in a great 
measure to her untiring efforts, and while 
she leaves many sorrowing friends behind 
her, a cordial welcome awaits her from 
those who have never for an instant 
forgotten the evenings they once spent so 
pleasantly at Burnham House. The story 
of Helen Lemmens-Sherrington’s successful 
and honourable career has been often told, 
but in the days to come not the least 
interesting chapter in it will be that which 
relates to her stay in Belgium, and the 
spontaneous outburst of regret which her 
departure from the land of her husband’s 
birth gave rise to.” 

An illuminated address, of which we 
here subjoin the text, was subscribed for 
and signed by an exceedingly numerous 
circle of Madame Sherrineton’s friends and 
well-wishers :— 

“To Mapame LemmMens-SHERRINGTON.— 
Your friends in Brussels desire to offer 
you their heartfelt congratulations on your 
appointment to a Professorship i in the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 























* approe bine ‘ivan ‘hon 
t in which you received your early 
- musi | education, occasions them. 
«They trust that me i under such 
pop abr auspices to the land where your 
name has so long been a household word 
will bring you the happiness and success 
you so richly deserve.” 





Ir anyone desires to discover a musical 
genius we believe we can tell them where to 
search for him. Among the makers of 
cylinders for piano-organs—a weird race, 
inhabiting, it is said, certain remote fastnesses 
of the Black Forest—there is one individual 
who has broken with tradition and dared to 
bring the higher resources of musical art to 
bear upon his soul-destroying task. He has 
actually put a phrase of canonic imitation 
into the accompaniment of one of our most 
loathly street-ditties! We have positively 
heard one of the many organs which din 
this wretched tune into our suffering ears, 


play it thus :— 
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who is the noble creature who did it ? 


* Thougbts aNO Reflections,” 
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Tue idea, thoroughly hopelessly unscien- 
tific people generally seem to be possessed of, 
is that Science believes herself to be “final.” 
Whereas, in reality, of course, a most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of science demonstrates 
that “final truth’ is indeed just the thing 
unattainable by human intellect (though the 
‘*heart’’ may believe), and that scientific 
investigation means rather some elimination 
of untruth than the unreserved and dogmatic 
acceptance of formule for everything. 


Ho gas us. 
n- | ‘*rEgoIcE’’ that some scientific theory—oi 
on | other seems likely to be overturned, Tihs 
| either means that they rejoice in the victory 
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of ignorance over knowledge, or else, that 
they know not the real sphere of Science, 
which certainly is not the sustaining of any 
particular theory, but the following Truth 
wheresoever it may lead. 

It seems, then, that the ‘‘ wavE-THEORY”’ 
of sound has lately been called in question. 
Perhaps it is only one other of those fanatical 
attacks against accepted facts, such as that 
one from time to time raised against belief 
in the rotundity of our globe, by certain half- 
demented individuals. There was one, a few 
years back, who continually wrote to the 
papers, offering prizes to such as should be 
able to demonstrate to him that he was 
wrong in his belief that the earth is per- 
fectly flat, and that the sunis certainly not 
larger than a pancake! But he was never 
known to pay up! For obvious reasons ! 

As to the “ wave-theory,’”’ the theory as 
to that gentle, mathematically accurate 
mechanical disturbance which is the cause 
of our Art, it must be admitted that the 
text-books on ‘‘ sound’”’ are, on the whole, 
pretty vague in describing what is to be 


understood by sound-wave-motion, and it is 


here no doubt that misconceptions arise. 
Wave-motions—undulations—are spoken of 
and shown to the eye. Naturally, when it 
is found necessary to represent ear-language 
by eye-language, then misapprehensions are 
bound to occur, unless common-sense be 
constantly employed. Articulate speech and 
its representation on paper are, in the same 
way, widely different things; the one is only 
an arbitrary series of signs for the other. 
And thus what we perceive by the eye as 
undulation, is a considerably different fact 
from the particular mechanical motion ap- 
preciated by the ear as sound; just as this, 
again, is a widely different form of movement 
to that taking place between the particles of 
matter, for which we use the term ‘‘ chemical 
action.’’ Luckily, however, sound, as it 
happens, can be demonstrated to result from 
vibration—rhythm—by more of our senses 
than one; the eye, the ear, and the touch 
equally proving it. And so is no ‘ theory,” 
as a matter of fact, at all involved, nor is: 
there any new belief required, and so can no: 
theory possibly be ‘ upset.”’ 

But a better term than ‘* wave-motion ” 
might perhaps be found, though no miscon- 
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given of the meaning of each term—and | ¢ 


clear apprehension of each were, to begin 
with, more insisted upon. When science 
primers then describe the wave-motion or 
undulations of sound, it is not to be under- 
stood that the air, or wood, or metal, moves 
“up and down ”’ like the surface of a sheet 
of water (though the motion does certainly 
also pass along as in the case of surface 
waves, without any actual substance being 
transferred), but merely that the impulse— 
the motion--communicated to a substance 
capable of conducting sound is transferred 
from particle to particle of that, and thus 
ultimately arrives, a form of energy in 
motion, at those points when our nerve-ends 
are exposed to its influence. And that the 
‘* waves ’’—recurrences—of alternate com- 
pression and relaxation, spread out from the 
origin of the disturbance not in circular sheets, 
but in spheres of larger and larger radius 
but decreasing intensity, until the original 
impulse has been used up in overcoming the 
inertia of the particles constituting the con- 
ductor. The very fact of the motion becoming 
dissipated—* lost ’’—-being in fact another 
proof of its oscillatory character. Most of the 
primers, by-the-way, do explain that sound- 
vibrations travelling through the body of a 
substance, must necessarily be of a different 
character to vibrations moving across a ‘‘free’”’ 
surface, such as water. Doubtless, in the 
case of sound, the impulse given, does, during 
its travels, until spent, actually communicate 
motion (oscillation) to complete molecules 
of air or other conducting body. But what- 
ever the manner of communication, there 
can be no doubt that itis a form of vibra- 
tion, and that it is transferred as such. 
For when there is nothing to transfer the 
pendulous motion to, then does it cease. 
Which is pretty conclusively demonstrated 
by the use of the air-pump. 

Perhaps the best way to gain a notion of 
the manner sound-wayes travel, is, first to 
apprehend the idea that all matter (whether 
gaseous, liquid, jelly-like, or solid) does 
consist of ultimate particles, molecules, or 
atoms (ultimate unsolvables!), which never, 
so far as we can judge, are in absolute 
contact, but are, according to their place in 
the range between gas and ‘ solid,” held 
more or less apart, thus rendering even the 
hardest solid elastic, and enabling its 
constituent particles to oscillate, each one 
on its own account. So that when some of 
these are dislodged for a moment through a 
knock (or other disturbance of equilibrium), 













ystaitiara a 
elbow the caeeed eee 
the motion, having reached | 
ends in the ear capable of receiving 

thence transmitted to the animal sensori 
is there,changed into that Psychologica 
we term ‘‘ sound.”’ sheng 
Theory tells us of an ‘ lira toledy ”” state 


of matter, of which nevertheless we have not — 


yet had any physical experience. If this, 
however, could be made available for ex- 
periment, then, according to the accepted 
wave-theory, this ought no more to transmit 
sound (ultra-solid matter bemg supposed to 
be matter in absolute contact) than does the 
space in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump. An ultra-solid is at present, however, 
(more’s the pity) only intellectually, but not 
physically perceptible ! 

The cause of the difference to the ear 
between a musical sound and mere noise, lies 
in the first representing regular vibrations, 
and the other, irregular: waves; and the 
difference may be likened to the effect 
produced on the eye by the familiar 
phenomenon of ‘‘ retention,” though it is not 
the corresponding one. If a point of light be 
moved in a circle at a sufficient, but not very” 
ereat rate, then the point, as soon as its 
motion exceeds eight revolutions per second, 
will change its appearance, and become 
merged into a continuous line or circle of 
light: the sensation, instead of showing a 
luminous point in successive positions, 
deluding the owner of the optical apparatus 
(if he does not correct his senses by his 
better sense !) into believing in the presence 
of a ring of light. 

A similar effect is produced on the ear. 
A regular series of knocks presented to it, 
at a slow rate, are heard as_ separate 
percussions, but ‘when they exceed sixteen 
per second or thereabouts, and up to about 
40,000, they also merge into a continuous 
sensation, the ear mechanism being so 
arranged as to allow us to appreciate the 
difference in vibration number between 
sixteen and about 88,000 as a difference in 
pitch. The eye, however, gives us no 
information as to the speed of the point when 
once it has become a continuous line. On. 
the other hand, the eye is also gifted like the 
ear, inasmuch as light itself seems ultimately 
but to be a series of separate impulses caught 
by the nerve ends exposed to receive such, 
but only becoming sensible as a manifestation 
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a ally 

again discover allied phenomena. 

= need here to be reminded that the 
perception of sound is not the same thing as 
the mechanical fact outside consciousness, 
which produces the result ; ‘ sound,’ being 
here like unto everything else we are able to 
guess at through those dark and blurred 
glasses we call our senses. 

2 The effect a thing outside of us produces 
on our mental organization being no doubt 
something vastly different to its actuality— 
a true knowledge of which it is most likely 
impossible ever to arrive near, as our reason 
has to depend on our senses for information. 
Yetit must be remembered that when an effect 
does occur on a sense-organ, an effect not 
subjective (¢.e., caused from inwards), but 
objective (caused from outside), then there 
must be a something oursis, corresponding 
in some degree to the inner impression. Also 
may we console ourselves with the thought 
that the differences in effects we may and do 
perceive, are actuality and reality, and nor 
the mere unsubstantial and phantasmagorial 
subjective phases: metaphysicians so brain- 
reelingly would have us believe ! 


Academy Ballads,—_xXIV. 


NERVOUSNESS. 
Young Caroline Crump was a musical 
creature ; 
At five years of age she could play the 
piano: 
At nine, ere her feet to the pedal could 
reach, sure 
She knew all an infant phasetatan can 
know. 
Her parents, of course, were alive to her 
value ; 
But she was so bashful she’d suffer no 
: hearer. 
"T'was vain to say ‘‘ Don’t be so shy, silly 
gal, you! ”’ 
She made them sit out in the passage— 
no nearer. 


arate se jortnn : 





Le ; hy) 5 
“Which got ee a pitch that would make 
me or you sick. 


a Academy can into shape evry eub aks: 


No talents so crooked but straight we 
untwist ’em ; 
And perfect young artists we offer the 


public, * 
But nervousness sets at nought even 
our system. 
When Caroline’s entrance exam. was 
attempted, 


A general holiday had to be given ;. 
The Concert-room, office, and passage were’ 


emptied, 
And into Q Room was the Principal 
driven. 
Her. playing, however, no nervousness 
tainted : 
Few students indeed have we equal to 
that form. 
But just at the last page she suddenly 
fainted, 
Because the Academy cat crossed the 
platform. 


Since she could not bear to have list’ners 
they let her 
Attend for the whole of her lessons on 
Sundays ; 
But as e’en the presence of teachers upset 
her, 
"Twas settled that they should not come 
until Mondays. 


Her progress was great, but she didn’t grow 
bolder. 
Of winning a medal, then, where were 
her chances ? 
She couldn’t face fire; it was useless to 


scold her, 
So nothing remained but to humour her 
fancies, 
One night as she played in her own habita- 
tion, 
The Board in the street held a solemn 
convention : 
Alas! the police “ran them in” to the 
station . 
For prowling around ‘ with felonious 
intention.” 





* Oecasionally,— EDITOR, 













in ered ; . 
The magistrate was for refusing to oon 
them, 
And Caroline being too shy to bear witness, 
George Lewis had all his work cut out to 
clear them. 
Poor Caroline Crump ! 


for once hurt 
To show off in public? Her life must be 










Sure it wouldn’t 


lonely. 
She can’t e’en appear at her Annual 
Concert, 
But plays to the Edison Phonograph 
only. 


Morat. 
O students who list to my legend veracious, 
Pray strive to be sturdy of mind and 
audacious ; 
For talents and industry little will serve us 
Unless we can bring ourselves not to be 
nervous. 


Reviews—ilinor, 

The Wild Swans. A dramatic Cantata for Female 

voices. Composed by A. E. Horrocks. 
[Joseph Williams. ] 

Hans AnpERSEN’s beautiful story has been skil- 
fully adapted to the purposes of a school Cantata 
by Miss (?) Gillington, and Miss Horrocks has 
certainly done justice to her subject. The music of 
this little work pleases us very much, though the 
composer is far less happy in her vocal than in her 
pianoforte writing. The part of the wicked Queen 
needs considerable familiarity with dramatic recita- 
tive, such as is not often found in school-girls, 
while in the song of the fairy Morgana the singer 
will be actually obliged to count her time. The 
nicest numbers—the chorus of children at play and 
that of the huntsmen—are fairly easy, but the 
concluding chorus is sadly difficult, partly owing to 
its complex part-writing. The accompaniments are 
skilful and musicianly; we would only warn Miss 
Horrocks that constant use of arpeggios and other 
figures of even quavers or semiquavers—the besetting 
sin of modern music—weakens the rhythm and, 
consequently, the effect. 


Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind; A Serenade; and 
At Peep of Dawn. Three part-songs for Female 
voices. By A. E. Horrocks. 

[Joseph Williams.] 

Here Miss Horrocks’s want of experience in 
writing for voices is rather more noticeable than in 
her Cantata. The first song is the best and easiest, 
the second is troublesome in the time, and the third 
is very awkward in the phrasing. If breath is to be 
taken at the end of bar ten (and it must be, we fear), 
it would be better to signify it in the usual way. 
And a harder line to sing and pronounce than this, 
one does not often find— 

Allegro,con brio. 

: —_> 












The thrush sings ma-tins, sings ma-tins by the rill, 
But with all our fault- ‘finding " we like these part- 
songs very much. 


forcible, an 
ig not abauleeal ‘ecentiah r 
is not absolutely Andant. 
every note of the ee eee ve a 
chord. The last four bars are weakened 
unnecessarily going thrice to the Lic 

are all the strictures we have to pass upon 
Chamberlayne’s carefully written song. 


Kirchner. 


pieces, and these two sets of short and easy pieces 








is that there : ee 





















Aus der Jugendzeit (Youthful Leet Op. 88 8s, | 
Twelve Pianoforte Pieces, Op. By Th 


[Joseph Williams 1 
Most of us are glad to come across teachable 







certainly come under this category. The first set, 
published in two books of five numbers each, are 
intended for children, as the title already leads one 
to anticipate. Without showing any great indi- 


viduality, they nevertheless are excellently and 
musically written, and fulfil the object with which 
they were constructed. Some, like No. 3 in the first 
book, are quite easy— 








—some, like Nos. 8 and 9 in the second book, are 
rather more ambitious and far more interesting ; 
No. 9, indeed, being a tender little bit, almost in the 
Hermann Goetz vein. 

Of Op. 78, we prefer the ‘‘ Landler,” ‘* Erinne- 
rung” (two absolutely easy pieces), the ‘‘ Polonaise,” 
‘** Minuetto,” and ‘*‘ Lustige Geschichte,” the quota- 
tion of the quaint commencement of the last-named 
showing the scope of the pieces— 


Poco Vivace, 
a 





—these, like Op. 88, being ans auiaise for children, 
young and old. 





‘“¢ ArT, followed as such and for its own sake, 
irrespective of the interpretation by it, of Nature 
is often destructive of all that is best and noble 
in humanity.”—RUSKIN. 








forton Smith, Mr. C. Santley, Mr. Treherne, Mr. 
Meadows White, Professor Dewar, and Sir F. Abel 
(Directors). There was an unusually large attend- 
ance of the parents and friends of the pupils. The 
proceedings commenced with the performance of 
two part-songs, ‘As in the field’? (Reinecke) and 
“Serenade ” (Schubert), by the Female Choir, Miss 
Annie Child taking the solo in the latter and Mr. 
Reginald Steggall accompanying. 

Dr. Mackenzie (who was warmly cheered) said: 
Your Royal Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, in 
addressing you at this moment I am rather com- 
plying with the demands of custom and tradition 
than any desire of mine to postpone even for a few 
minutes the more important part of this annual 
ceremony which Her Royal Highness has so 
generously consented to grace with her presence. 
(Cheers.) I will not take up your time with a 
retrospective view of the past session, even although 
this might afford considerable pleasure to myself, 
since I believe it to be probably the most gratifying 
one, both in material and in artistic respects, in the 
annals of the Academy. (Cheers.) Furnished as 
it is with a staff of accomplished and experienced 
professors, who I have every reason to know have 
certainly done full justice to their students, it is 
safely to be assumed that the major part of this 
success is due to their unselfish efforts, and I have 
to thank them for their energetic and valuable help. 
(Cheers.) Death has been busy in making deeply 
deplorable gaps in our ranks, and we have to mourn 
the loss of more than one of our most distinguished 
colleagues. These misfortunes have thrown addi- 
tional cares upon the Committee of Management, 
whose duty it is to endeavour to fill these voids, 
if possible, by equally eminent successors. The 
choice of several new members of the professorial 
staff who have done us honour in accepting 
our invitation has already proved that the 
judgment of the Committee has not been at 
fault. And when I mention the well-known names 
of Sauret, Wessely, Nicholl, Haynes, Betjemann, 
Thomas, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington (who 
leaves an honourable post at Brussels to join 
us here), I think you will agree with what I have 
just said. (Cheers.) Throughout the year our 
attention has been directed to the general improve- 
ment of the-eurriculum. Along with other details, 
which I need not mention, let me point to a series 
of weekly lectures.on the ‘‘ History of Music,” which 
will be delivered to our students without any increase 

of fees during next session. Their usefulness and 
excellence is guaranteed by the names of the 
lecturers, Rockstro, Cummings, Barrett, and Corder. 
Through the kindness of the many friends of our 
departed friend, the .Sainton Scholarship for 








February last. (Cheers.) Before I say a few 
words by way of farewell, I have to mention one 
other name in a most thankful spirit. And in 
acknowledging the deep debt of gratitude which the 
Academy owes to its genial Chairman, Mr. Threlfall, 
for the unparalleled unselfishness with which he 
devotes his time, his talent, and I might add his 
property (but he would not like that), let it be 
underst that it is only for brevity’s sake that I 
also include our cordial thanks to his colleagues on 
that Committee over which he so amiably and ably 
presides. (Cheers.) I have now to bid adieu tomy 
young friends, and I do so in the hope that you may 
be able to carry away with you the happy recollection 
of your past work, which springs alone from the 
knowledge that you have not neglected to take 
advantage of the benefits which we have endeavoured 
to place within your reach. Happily I am in a 
position to say that those interesting documents 
which provide so much profitable reading to your 
friends, and are called ‘reports,’ enable me to 
express with reference to most cases a _ higher 
satisfaction with the results of your work than 
perhaps on any former occasion. Some of the 
Boards of Examiners have notified to me that they 
have been “struck with the improvement manifested 
since the examination of last year; although the 
standard of excellence was quite as high, perhaps 
higher than last year, the returns show an ex- 
ceptional number of awards.” (Cheers.) I may 
add that the Harmony Examinations show that a 
considerably heightened interest has been taken in 
that all-important department. Again, a marked 
improvement in the orchestral performances has 
been noticed at all our publie performances, and the 
Operatic Class shows abundant signs of the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose for which it was instituted by 
the late Principal. How much this encourages 
those who are zealously guarding the honour of the 
Academy to continue their endeavours to raise the 
standard of the course of studies to one of consum- 
mate excellence, I need hardly dwell upon. A 
French monarch once said, ‘‘I am the Empire.” 
Well, let me tell the students in like fashion, ‘‘ you 
are the Academy.” All the improvements which 
we can devise, all the thought and care we may 
give fo its management, are rendered ineffective 
when not met by that sense of appreciation which 
is best shown by an earnest desire on the part of 
the students to put them to practical use. When 
that is evinced, our work becomes play, and your 
future success a satisfaction. (Cheers.) A few of 
you are sitting here for the last time as students, 
and now go out from among us to seek a position in 
your profession. But this, so far from meaning 
severance, rather points to a closer connection with 
higher responsibilities towards the Academy. Let 
those among you regard themselves as full-fledged 
representatives of the Academy, and “living” 
exhibits of the worth of its training; while those 
who are to return, to meet and greet new faces, 
ought to remember that it is their duty to influence 
by mind and manner the fellow-students who join 
them for the.first time. So will the school continue 











trust have reason to think well 
stewardship still better. (Cheers.) 
you to temper your “Dolce far niente’ 


certain amount of work; for you are not, I Eee 
like Gray’s schoolboy, “Even in his pastime he 


required a friend To warm and teach him to unbend.” 
Although our active duties end for a short time, 
believe me, you carry away with you not only our 
good wishes, but our cordial sympathies follow you. 
(Cheers.) 

The Princess Lovisr, who was cordially received, 
then distributed the awards. 


Prize Dist. 
JULY, 1891. 


Pupils only who have been studying in the Institution 
throughout the Academic Year are eligible for Prizes. 


MEMORIAL PRIZES. 


THE CHARLES LUCAS SILVER MEDAL, 
From a design by T. Wootner, R.A. 
In Memory of 
CHARLES LUCAS 
(Student, Professor, Conductor, and Principal). 

For the Composition of a Kyrie Eleison and Gloria. 
Awarded to George F. Wrigley. 
Examiners: W. G. Custys, A. SomERVELL, and J. F, 
Bruce, Mus. D, Oxon, 


THE PAREPA-ROSA GOLD MEDAL. 
In Memory of 
EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-ROSA. 
(Endowed by CARL ROSA, Esq.) 
For the Singing of Pieces selected by the Committee. 
Awarded to John Walters. 
Examiners: W. H. Brereton, M. Maysrick, and 
Lewis Tomas (Chairman). 
THE STERNDALE BENNETT PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
In Memory of 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT, 
M.A., Mus, D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., R.A.M. 
(Student, Professor, and Principal). 
For the Playing of a Pianoforte Composition by Sir 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BEnneEvT, selected by the 
Committee. 
Awarded to Llewela Davies. 
Examiners: F. Corprr, Anton Hartvicson, and 
Orto Gotpscumipt (Chairman). 


THE LLEWELYN THOMAS GOLD MEDAL. 
In Memory of 
LLEWELYN THOMAS, 
M.D. Brussels 
(Hon. Physician to the Royal Academy of Music). 
(Presented by HENRY EVILL, Esq.) 
For Declamatory English Singing, exemplified in 
Pieces chosen by the Committee. 
Awarded to Mary Hay. 
Examiners: Wiiu1Am Nicnoin, EuGENE OvupIN, and 
Mary Davins (in the Chair). 


THE EVILL PRIZE, 


(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
(Presented by HENRY EVILL, Esq.) 


For Declamatory English Singing, exemplified in 
Pieces chosen by the Committee. 
Awarded to John Walters. 
Examiners: Mary Davies, WruuiAmM Nicnout, and 
Evarne Ovpin (Chairman), 









THE LESLIE CROTTY PRIZE. “Sige 6 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) = 
For the best rendering of a Recitative, a Gaakeae: 
and a Dramatic Scena, selected by himself, 
Awarded to John Walters. - 
Examiners: Bren Davies, D. Norman SAnMonp, and 
Barton McGucrr (Chairman). 
THE RUTSON MEMORIAL PRIZE. ~ 
(Purse of Six Guineas.) : 
The gift of Joun Rutson, Esq., in Memory of his . 
Brother, the late 
ALBERT OSLIFF RUTSON. 
For clear enunciation of words and steadiness of 
intonation in Singing Pieces chosen by 
the Committee. 
Awarded to Ethel Barnard. 
Examiners : Franco Navara, C. Haypen Corry, and 
Anna Wriiams (in the Chair). 
THE LOUISA HOPKINS MEMORIAL PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
(The gift of EDWARD LLoyD, Esq., in Memory of his mother.) 
For the Playing of a Pianoforte Piece chosen by 
the Committee. 
Awarded to Edith Williams. 
Examiners: Winu1am Hoper, Fiorence May, and 
F, A. Frickennavs (in the Chair). 
THE SANTLEY PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
(Presented by CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq.) 
For Accompaniment and Transposition, 
Awarded to Frank Hollis. 
Examiners : WiuiAm Nicnoun, A. Romi, and 
Srpnry Naytor (Chairman). 
SILVANI AND SMITH PRIZE. 

(A Wind Instrument of the value of Ten Guineas.) 
Awarded to the Competitor who shall be judged to 
play best the Pieces chosen by the Committee. 
Awarded to Aldebert Allen. 

Examiners : Gro. A. Cuinton, FREDERICK GRIFFITHS, 
and 8. C. Grirrirus (Chairman). 


ANNUAL PRIZES. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Pupils having received all the Annual Awards, 
have satisfied the Examiners with their continued progress ;— 


Ford, Margaret E., ri 


Sterndale Bennett Prize . : we Se Se 1890 

Bronze Medal A a Sc an oe “)- 1887 

Silver Medal ate A s ots xr 1888 

Certificate of Merit os ee Xs or or 1890 
Tunks, Ada, Har mS 

Hine Gift .. = ee Je aS 

Bronze Medal o mk) em ceca Sin aed ee ee Ber 

Silver Medal Sane TN 8 pal Ne > 

Certificate of Merit i ee ae ince 
Phelps, Nina, Sas. 

Bronze Medal Air aie 7 

Silver Medal i - en ie ve 1886 

Certificate of Merit « ar 7; sis ‘ 1888 


ee. 1889 









- Hine Gift 

_ Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit _ 


Purvis, Edith, ee te. 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit. 


Rodbard, Catherine, atone 
Lady Goldsmid Scholar .. 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal : 
Certificate of Merit. 


Smith, Ethel Horton, Pianaforte 


Bronze Medal 
' Silver Medal 


Certificate of Merit iS 
Thompson, Ida, itches te. 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit. 


Tunks, Ada, aah 
Hine Gift... : 
Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal va 
Certificate of Merit 


Wilson, Maude E., Planofort. 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal , 
Certificate of Merit 


_ Barns, Ethel, Violin. 


Hine Gift. 
Potter Exhibition . 
~ Bronze Medal 


~ Silver Medal 


Certificate of Merit. 


Tunks, Ada, Violin. 
Hine Gift 
Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit. 


Long, Constance, Organ. 


Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal a 
Certificate of Merit » 
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Matthay, Dora, san ete 


be ooeia 
> cede: Kate 
Meadows, Jessie 
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| Ogilvie, Helen 

Powell, Lavinia 
Pringle, Lilias 

Rihll, Maude 

Smith, Agnes Turnbull 
Taylor, Christine, C. 
Ould, Kate 

Taylor, Millicent 


SILVER MEDALS. 
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Violoncello 
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To Pupils who have previously received Bronze Medals. 


Bracey, Gertrude 
Dunaway, Harriett 
Hinhauser, Alice 
Turner, Constance E. 
Turner, Maud E. 
Woodbridge, Florence 
Bethell, Florence 
Bracey, Gertrude 
Brooks, Clara 
Burden, Lilian 
Child, Annie 
Galbraith, Vena 
Grey, Olive 
Hay, Mary 
Lewis, Kate 
Lupton, Maude 
McLaren, Bicey 
Ormerod, Margaret 
Redfern, Lilian 
Rivenhall, Alice 
Robinson, Violet 
Spencer, Mignon 
Trotman, Annette M. 
Armitage, Alice 
Ascough, Georgina 
Barnard, E. Mabel 
Botting, Mildred C. 
Bourner, Annie H. 
Buchanan, Maud G. 
Byford, Gertrude H. 
Cohen, Zivyé 
Dean, Edith 
Dixon, Marian F, 
Goslin, Maude 
Levett, Rose Upton 
Mason, Maude 
Morris, Janet A. 
Moss, Margaret P. 
Nixon, Mary L. 
Osborne, Annie 
Parsey, Mary C. 
Pitcairn, Helen 
Scriven, Amy 
Sélincourt, Muriel de 
Wheaton, Emma 
Chapman, May 
Marter, Alice 
Moore, May 
Turner, Maud E. 


( Harmony 
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Miller, Josepha K. 
Neal, Lizzie 
Pocock, Lina M. 
Rock, Louise 
Walters, Charlotte 
Ormerod, Margaret 
Robinson, Violet 
Trotman, Annette 


BRONZE MEDALS. 


Barns, Ethel 
Coates, Isabel 
Dixon, Marian 
Keene, Mary 
Matheson, Isabella L. 
Pringle, Lilias 
Wheaton, Emma 
Adkin, Lucy 
Barry, Leily 
Barwell, Annie 
Bentley, Mary B. 
Berry, Katherine 
Burgess, Bertha 
Carr, Cecilia 
Cove, Kate 
Cullum, Annie J. 
Dafforne, Rose 
Edmonds, Florence 
Elliston, Eliza ‘ 
Evans, Marion R. 
Hands, Edith Mary 
Hovey, Lilian 
Lancaster, Louise 
Lewis, Sarah M. 
Lucas, Beatrice 
Mackenzie, Elizabeth 
Mercer, Phasbe 
Muat, Isabella 
Price, Florence 
Shields, Kate 
Somerset, Rose 
Stephens, Louie 
Stevenson, Katharine 
Turner, Francis M. 
Williams, Catharine 
Bell, Lucy A. 
Betts, Ida C. 
Bord, Blanche 
Coates, Isabel 
Crouch, Julie 
Dixon, Evelyn C. 
Durham, Caroline B. 
Easton, Marion 
Fuggle, Francis M. 
Gray, Alice M. 
Greenhill, Christine 
Greenhill, Edith O. 
Hall, Mélanie C. 
Heywood, Hattie 
Hollom, Evelyn 
Holloway, Mary 
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Taylor, Florence 

Thacker, Edith A. 

Thomas, Blanche eS 

Thomas, Lisa Marles 

Treherne, Winifred __ 

Walters, Charlotte 

Williams, Edith 

Cobb, Madeline 

Jones, Ethel M. _ 

Mallett, Adeline P.. 

Myatt, Kate M. 

Scruby, Elsie J. 
Smith, Ethel Carre is 

Walenn, Dorothea 

Wilson, Katharine 

Timothy, Miriam — 

Bennett, Annie G. 

Ierson, Grace 

Jayne, Sarah. 

Coates, Isabel 

Goodson, Kate 

Hands, Edith Mary 

Howard, Mary 

Scriven, Amy ; 

Smith, Ethel Horton 

Bradshaw, Edith 

Harkness, Charlotte 

Hovey, Lilian 

Lane, Mabel» 

Rees,-Alice N. 

Thomas, Blanche 

Thomas, Lisa Marles 

Thomas, Rebecca C. 

Barry, Leily 

Chéron, Virginie 

Cullum, Annie J. 

Davies, ‘Isabelle Thorpe 

Lewis, Kate °. 

Mackenzie, Elizabeth 

Muat, Isabella 

Pocock, Lina. M. 

Redfern, Lilian 

Strathearn, Jessie 

FIRST DIVISION. 
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Norris, Bessie 
Sheehan, Ellinor 
Einhauser, Alice — 
Goddard, Alice 


Perkins, Frances EK. 
Turner, Constance E.. 
BOOKS, Languages. 
Davies, Isabelle Thorpe 
Mildred; 8. Nash 
Hovey, Lilian | 
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Dennett, Ethel 
Elliston, Eliza A. 
Galbraith, Vena 
Howard, Annie 
Mackenzie, Elizabeth 
Mallett, Adeline P. 
Ould, Kate 
Timothy, Miriam 
Walsh, Alice 
Wilkinson, Ruth M. 
Easton, Marion 
Fuggle, Maude 
Greenhill, Edith O. 
Scruby, Josephine 
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MALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Pupils having received all the Annual Awards, 
have satisfied the Examiners with their continued progress :— 


Kelsey, Ellis, Harmony. 
Bronze Medal ie ae a 


Silver Medal sy ze He : 
Certificate of Merit “ES Ws oti : 
Mead, Owen, H., PT 
Bronze Medal ae : . oe 
Silver Medal ae ny Pe eS 
Certificate of Merit ¥e Pa es oe 
Nunn, E, Cuthbert, Harmony. 
Charles Lucas Prize ie ~~ * 
Sterndale Bennett Scholar ee pe id 
Bronze Medal a a z% F 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit ; 


Steggall, Reginald, Harmon “hy 
Balfe Scholar we , 
Bronze Medal ed «4 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Betjemann, Gilbert R., Te 


Bronze Medal ri aa 
Silver Medal de +s 
Certificate of Merit” at irs 


Aitken; George B. J., abe 


Bronze Medal ne as 
Silver Medal mye 5 aa 
Certificate of Merit. ae ds ae 


Cronk, Cuthbert H., 5 alias 


Bronze Medal 7 ae a 
Silver Medal : he 
Certificate of Merit 


-* 
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1888 
1889 


1888 
1889 
1890 


1887 
1888 
1885 
1887 
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Charles Lucas Prize 
Sterndale ee Scholar 


—- 


Certificate of Merit y #2 aa 


Steggall, Reginald, pe 
Balfe Scholar mi 
Bronze Medal we : 
Silver Medal _ we 
Certificate of Merit ae 


Hinton, Arthur, Violin. 
Bronze Medal We we 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit. 


Walenn, Gerald, Violin. 
Bronze Medal a ae i 
Silver Medal : 

Certificate of Merit 


Hann, Clement, Violoncello. 
Bonamy Dobree Prize 
Bronze Medal we 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


| Kipps, William J., Organ. 
Henry Smart Scholar 
Potter Exhibition . 
Santley Prize ae 
Heathcote Long Prize 
Bronze Medal ae 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Steggall, Reginald, eH 


Balfe Scholar 
Bronze Medal 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Bronze M He 
Silver Modal rs ae ahs 





CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


To Pupils who have previously received Silver Medals, a, 
the highest award of the Academy. 


Ayres, Arthur 

Heath, Samuel 

Ward, Harry 

Ayres, Arthur 
Betjemann, Gilbert R. 
Smith, Sidney H. 
Parker, Bertie P. 
Taussig, E. Allen 


SILVER MEDALS. 


( Harmony) 
( Singing ) 
( ” ) 
( Pianoforte ) 

” ) 
oer! 
( Violoncello ) 
( Opera) 


To Pupils who have previously received Bronze Medals. 


Aitken, George B. J. 
Revell, Roland 
Edwards, Charles M. J. 
Pelluet, Auguste 
Taussig, E. Allen 
Walters, John 

Cross, Albert J. 

Baker, Thomas M. 
Barnard, Thomas K. 
Keeble, Perey W. 
Szezepanowski, Stanislaus 
Wrigley, George F. 
Elliott. Perey 

Auty, Charles 


( Harmony 


( 
( Singing 


Violin 
Flute 
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Edwards, Charles M. J. 
Pelluet, Auguste 
Pelluet, Auguste — 


PRIZE VIOLIN BOW. 
Made and presented to thé Institution by James 
Tusss & Son, of Wardour Street, for Maas 


Playing. 


Maurice Jacobi. 





BRONZE MEDALS. 


Macpherson, Charles 


Szezepanowski, Stanislaus 


Wrigley, George F. 
Adams, Frank G. 
Aubrey, Maurice 
Barlow, Richard A. 
Gibson, J. McBride 
Hale, Matthew 
Walker, C. Leslie 
Macpherson, Charles 
Read, Fritz W. 
Revell, Roland 
Woodward, Harry 
Ballantyne, Thomas 
Cathie, Philip M. 
Dyson, William H. 
Green, Herbert E. 
Saker, George 
Skipsey, Ernest 


Winckworth, William F. 


Walenn, Arthur 
Walenn, Herbert 
Allen, Aldebert 
Brooks, Charles 
Gardner, William A. 
Cross, Albert J. 
Driffill, W. Ralph 
Lloyd, Evan D. 
Macpherson, Charles: 
Walker, C. Leslie 
Edwards, Charles M. J. 
Mayne, Bert 

Walker, C. Leslie 
Williams, G. Combe 


FIRST DIVISION. 
COMMENDATIONS. 
Williams, George Combe 


Marsh, Joseph V. 
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SECOND STUDIES. 


The following pupils have received ‘‘ Honourable Mention” 


Srom the Examiners :— 


Appleby, Arthur 
Gardner, William A. 
Gritton, Ww. Ballard 
Macdonald, Robert H. 
Aubrey, Maurice 
Cross, Albert J. 
Revell, Roland 
Aitken, George B. J. 
Macpherson, Charles 
Mead, Owen H. 
Wrigley, George F. 


EXAMINERS. 


( Singing ) 
Pianoforte 
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Harmony.—H. C. Banister, F. Corper, F. W. 
Davenport, E. Provr, B.A. Lond., and C, SrEacann, 
Mus. D. Cantab. (Chairman). 

Smarme (Principal Studies),—E. Front, Max Hew- 
nicH, ArrHuR Oswa.p, I’rep. WALKER, and W. H. 
Cummines, F.S.A. (Chairman). 


PIANOFORTE- 
















(Fir: t i 
SrepPtimus WEBBE, and J 
PranorortEe (Second 











ORcHESTRAL Taare (Vv: 
A. Burnett, W. Frye Parker, 
and the Princrpan (Chai: cree 
OrcHEstTRAL InstRUMENTs (Flute, Tntpy Gn 
cello).—Grorcze Horton, FrepERIc GR 
Prezze,, W. E. Wuirenouse, and JouN | THom 
Chairman). 
OrGan (Principal Studies).—H. R. Rosr, W. G. Woop, 
and C. Srraceann, Mus. D. Cantab. (Chairman). 
Oraan (Second Studies)—Rownanpd Briant’ and 
C. Srreeaut, Mus. D. Cantab. (Chairman). 
Sicut Srneinc.—H. R. Evers, W. G. McNaveut, 
and the Prrncrpat. 
LanevuacEs.—F. pe Asartra; A. Harroa, and G. 
Wem, Ph.D. 
Exocution.—Henry LestneHam and ELLEN Terry. | 
OprrA.—F.. J. Barrett, E. F. Jacqguzs, and W. A. 
Barrerr (Chairman). 


Mr. Turetratt then said: I have now the 
gratifying privilege of asking you to tender to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise a very cordial 
vote of thanks for her great kindness in honouring— 
the Academy by her presence on this interesting occa- 
sion. (Cheers.) The members of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain are ever ready to assist with their 
sympathy and patronage work which tends to the 
intellectual and artistic improvement of the nation, 
and we are already indebted this year to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise for her gracious 
presence at the Operatic performance to which the 
Principal has alluded. Our thanks are also due to 
the Marquis of Lorne for his kindness in taking part- 
in to-day’s proceedings, and I offer them to him in 
the name of all present.’ (Cheers.) I must not pass 
over in silence—if you will bear with me for a few 
moments—the far too kind and complimentary 
words spoken by Dr. Mackenzie with reference to 
my services'as Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the Academy. Gratifying as they 
are to me to hear, I cannot bring myself to believe. 
that I deserve so high praise; but I know that his 
heart prompted the flattering words. It is a 
pleasure to work with such a Principal, and during 
the three years and more that he has been at the 
head of: the school he and I have never had a 
difference of opinion on any question touching the 
management of the Academy, and we have always 
been most cordially and unanimously supported by 
our colleagues on the..Committee. (Cheers.) In 
their name as well as-my own, I thank Dr. Mac- 
kenzie for the compliment which he has paid us. 
I cordially endorse the Principal’s remarks with 
reference to the increasing prosperity and artistic 
development of the Academy, and I attribute this to 
the unanimity which exists between the Directors 
and the Committee of Management. The Directors 
are always ready to interest themselves in and assist 
the completion of any scheme which is devised by — 
us for the benefit of the Institution. (Cheers.) It 
is my pleasing duty to express our indebtedness t 
the gentlemen who assist the work of the Acade 
by generously giving prizes for competition by t 












of the Joseph Maas 
: d occupy your time too 
Gs read the list of distinguished 
) have kindly helped us by giving their 
3 as examiners in connection with our scholar- 
ni ips and prizes; but to those ladies and gentlemen 
we are greatly indebted. Kindness has aiso been 
shown to our students by such well-known concert- 
givers as Messrs. Chappell, Mr. Vert, Messrs. 
Boosey, and the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
(Cheers.) _ 
Mr. THreELFALL concluded by moving the resolu- 
tion, and the motion was carried by acclamation. 
The Marquis or Lorne: Ladies and gentlemen, 
in thanking you for your most cordial reception of 
the Princess, I will not venture to say anything on 
my own account to the students, except, perhaps, to 
condole with them that at last their pleasant series 
of surprises is over for this year. I hope it may be 
in our power again to witness this most agreeable 
ceremony. Perhaps I ought not to have said 
‘*pleasant surprises,’ because I am quite sure that 
each and all of the students know that they 
thoroughly deserve their prizes. I should rather 
say triumphs of justifiable expectation. I will say 
nothing to them on my own account about music 
for a very good reason—that Iam painfully conscious 
that if I remained for half a century at either of the 
great Colleges of Music I should never make even a 
respectable bag-piper, even if it were possible that 
any encouragement, Parliamentary or otherwise, 
could induce anyone to give a prize in connection 
with that instrument. anaes, That is a gap 
which has still to be filled. I think it is one which 
the Government of the country is bound to fill. 
(Renewed laughter.) What strikes an unsophisti- 
cated layman who knows nothing scientifically of 
music, much as he enjoys a great deal of it, is his 
being often told that artists and people of musical 
temperament are inclined to be unbusiness-like. I 
think the success of this Royal Academy of Music is a 
direct proof to the contrary. (Cheers.) Further 
proof, I think, is to be found in the fact of the 
cordial and efficient co-operation which has dis- 
tinguished the alliance between the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music. For the 
purpose of local examinations, as you know, these 
two bodies have formed a Board, which thoroughly 
performs the functions of local examiners throughout 
England; and in proof of the business-like capacity 
with which they are guided, they work together, I 
Was going to say, as well as the voices in that 
beautiful duet ‘‘ Ah che la morte” in ‘‘ I] Trovatore,” 
but I am reminded that in one case the voice 
proceeds from a dungeon, and we must not insinuate 
that either of these great establishments has any- 
thing of that character. (Laughter.) I do not 
know whether the students who pursue their studies 
in the groves of Kensington or those who attend 
near Piccadilly, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
have any advantage over each other. Perhaps 
at Kensington they have some advantage in silence 
over Hanover Square, but you have the advantage 
of being nearer London. As I have said, I know so 
little about music scientifically that I will not say 
anything about it, but I beg to read a score which is 
not My Own composition. It gives the Princess the 
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these prizes, they should ever remember the 
necessity of continued earnestness in their Geadias 
for no one can make real progress without it. This 
is especially the case with music, which requires. 
constant and hard work. The greater the talent, the 
harder the labour to give it fitting expression. Take 
for example the pertinacity with which some of our 
greatest pianists devote each day to practising before 
they perform in public, no day being left without. 
deep study. To maintain a high Sain a student 
must consider no labour too great. (Cheers.) We 
all know the good work that Dr. Mackenzie has done 
to the Royal Academy of Music in the few years he 
has been Principal—(cheers)—and how greatly it is 
to his credit that the Academy works so har- 
moniously with the Royal College of Music. It was 
the Prince of Wales’ idea that they should be 
amalgamated in the manner which has been so 
successfully arranged, and the working of which has 
proved so great a success. Among former students we 
are proud to name Sterndale Bennett, Arthur 
Sullivan, Macfarren, Goring Thomas, Mackenzie 
the present Principal), and Corder, his Curator. 
(Chea Again, among the pupils have been Madame 
ainton-Dolby, Shakespeare, and Ben Davies; and 
among instrumentalists is Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 
(Cheers.) Music cheers the soul and lightens the life 
of him who has the gift in him to compose it, of those 
who execute it, and of those who are privileged to listen 
to it. If aman or woman have a erief or trouble at 
their heart, what lightens their sorrow more than to 
play or to hear music? Many a person may go 
heartsore to play an instrument of music, and may 
sing his heart to rest, and leave off better and more 
contented. In the same way, listening to beautiful 
music ennobles the soul, and gives it a higher tone. 
It is one of the arts which has most power of 
humanizing and civilizing the people. I have seen 
a child only two years old, hardly able to speak, say 
“hark!” when it heard a strain of music. Does not 
this show the great power of this art! People may 
be seen waiting for two hours occupying their 
shilling seats, to be sure of them, for the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Does not this prove that we have 
love for music in our country? and I believe it is 
growing year by year. (Cheers.) The Festivals 
each year at the Crystal Palace are crowded, and 
though the music be sometimes a little long they 
listen patiently and with interest to the end. Is not 
this a proof of love for good music? The Leedsand 
Manchester Festivals—are they not packed with 
enthusiastic audiences? and does not this show a 
real liking for the art? Again, at the Welsh 
Histeddfod, there is not a sound to be heard among 
the dense multitude but the voice of the singer. 
Does not this show enthusiasm? It has been said 
that we are not a musical people, but is this not to 
be greatly questioned? (Cheers.) Weare becoming 
every year more and more musical, thanks to our, 
schools and colleges. The Princess and all her 
family, as you know, are devoted to music, and 
it gives them true and deep satisfaction to know of 
the progress of this beautiful and intellectual art.’ 
(Cheers.) It is a real pleasure to her to have given: 
the prizes to-day, and she trusts that the students’ 
success will increase yearly as they become more and. 
more perfect. (Cheers.) 
The proceedings were brought to a-close with the 
National Anthem. 






















Smvcz the British nation has again recog- 
nised that music is an important art, articles 
on musical subjects are not infrequent in 
our magazines. Even the dignified Contem- 
porary Review has now admitted such 
articles. In the July number Mr. Spencer 
Curwen gave an account of Tonic Sol-fa 
and its prodigious success; while last month 
a certain Mr. William F. Apthorp was 
allowed to insert lucubrations upon Bach. 
We have not the pleasure of Mr. Apthorp’s 
acquaintance, but from various little indica- 
tions we imagine him to be of the ‘‘Amurrican”’ 
persuasion. The article itself is sufficiently 
peculiar to deserve a few remarks. 

Mr. Apthorp really does enjoy Bach’s 
music, there is no doubt of that, and he is 
acquainted with a good deal of it, though 
he does not allude to several entire divisions 
of the huge pile. He knows, for instance, 
that Bach wrote a great many other choral 
works besides the ‘‘ Matthew Passion ”’ ; 
but he makes funny mistakes sometimes, 
and enunciates rather startling opinions. 
The following will hugely amuse most 
artists : 

“Tt has been often said that Bach is not a good 
model, and in a certain sense this is true. Bach’s 
works properly have no place in an elementary 
course of musical instruction; the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord is the last book I would let a pupil in 
fugue look into.” 

This last clause requires no comment. 
When a Well-Tempered Amateur lets out 
such an utterance, all the musician -has to 
do is to laugh heartily. Brother artists,. 
don’t on such occasions get angry, or write 
to the Times—simply enjoy the joke. 

Here is another of them. Mr. Apthorp 
has learnedly discoursed of Bach’s wonderful 
gift of giving each voice and instrument 
the particular style most suited to it. That 
is in itself a rather singular statement, when 
one remembers Bach’s vocal passages, and 
still more his inexplicable horn and trumpet 
parts (see, for instance, Cantatas, Nos. 172 
and 174). But then there is a lot about 
Bach’s different views of the soprano and 
contralto voices, of the tenor and bass ditto, 
culminating in— 

‘Hach of the four male and female voices seems 
to be identified in his mind with certain psychical 
conditions, with particular phrases of religious 
sentiment,” &c., &c. 


The joke of this lies in the fact that Bach 
never wrote for female voices, but for his 
choir-boys only! Handel at least had 
female soloists; Bach never did, except at 
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are repellent, though Bach himself ey 
he could to make them essentially a 
especially popular. Compare the enthu- 
siastic reception and immediate repetition of 
Bach’s High Mass with the very luke- 
warm appreciation of Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt’’ when the two works were both 
performed for the first time at Paris a few 
months since. Bach seems far more to the 
taste of the Italian and French nations than 
Handelis. Mr. Apthorp has on this subject 
dropped into a very strange assertion— 

‘« The congregations at Céthen and Leipzig often 
complained of his organ fantasias and fugues, and 
kicked against his cantatas, very much as the con- 
gregation of any London chureh you please might 
do to-day.” 

Now, what are the facts of the case? 
There is no record or suggestion of any one 
complaining of the organ works or kicking 
against the cantatas. And at both Céthen 
and Leipzig Bach had no organ-playing to 
do. Finally, at Céthen (where Bach directed 
the prince’s band) the Calvinistic religion 
was professed, and no church music of any 
kind was permitted ! 

How can a man, engaged to write for a 
publication lke the Contemporary Review, 
make such preposterous mistakes? Yet he 
seems to know his subject, and writes really 
well concerning Bach’s general influence on 
the art. Like Silas Wegg, he occasionally 
‘‘drops into poetry’’ of a sort, and in the 
cantata ‘‘ Sie werden aus Saba alle kommen ”’ 
he sees a picture of an Eastern caravan, 
with drivers calling along the line, harness 
jingling, swords gleaming in the sun—why 
not also the binding sand and the smell of 
the camels? The ‘‘gush’’ may be forgiven, 
but we shall always unsparingly reveal=the 
mistakes of any one who presumes, without 
due knowledge, to write concerning the art. 
It is true that amateurs are quite as trust- 
worthy as the majority of professionals when 
they write about the artof music. Hawkins 
was more correct than Burney. A very 
weak and ordinary motet somehow got 
printed with Bach’s name, and to this day 
the mistake is constantly retained (it was at _ 
the recent Three Choirs’ Festival), though — 
the real author—a certain E. D. Wagner— — 
has long since been known. “ 

Hy De. 











Academy could now consider the 
] of a year’s hard work. These were not 
over encouraging; plenty of excellent youthful 
en had been found and the arrangements 
for its fostering had been made with a 
generous—perhaps too generous hand. The 
receipts of the institution had been good— 
£7,027 16s. Od. in all, the annual subscrip- 
tions being £866 5s. Od. —but the expenses 
were nearly £9,000, and it was obvious that 
the two sides of the account must be brought 
closer together than this. Some of the 
subordinate branches of education (especially 
those not appertaining to music) were lopped 
off, but this was too slight a relief. Appeal 
was made to the professors to reduce their 
fees, and these gentlemen very handsomely 
offered to teach for the next three months 
gratis if this would set the Academy upon 
its feet again. A public concert was arranged 
to be given by the students at the Hanover 
Square Rooms with a programme which— 
being the first really public concert of the 
Academy—we append, though several items 
are the same as in the “ First Exhibition.” 


ACT Ist (sic). 
SYMPHONIA ... Haydn. 


Two Pianofortes, C. ‘S. Pane and T. M. 
Mudie; Flute, H. A. M. Cooke; Violins, H. G. 
Blagrove, C. A. Seymour, R. Fowler, D. Smith, 
and W. M. Daniell; Viola, W. H. Phipps; 
Violoncellos, C. Lucas and W. M. Cooke. 
PsaLMo Marcello. 


Sung by the Pupils of Rina Regnaudin. 


Dvurt—Two Pianofortes ... Dussek. 


W. H. Phipps and C, S. Packer, pupils of 
Mr. Potter. 


.. Zingarelli. 
Miss Piriar ae of Mme. Eereitit 


Sona 


Fantasta—Harp 
With Orchestral a sctinnddiiaanas, 


Miss Morgan, pupil of Mr. Bochsa. 
Soro Viot~in—Accompanied 
H. G. Blagrove, pupil of Mr. F. Cramer. 


OvE oN THE Krna’s AccEssion To THE THRONE 
Dr Crotch. 
» The words by the Rev. J.. J. Conybeare, late 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


— 







Trio... 


Bochsa. 


Viotti. 


AOD ceca), ‘reas. Cc. S. Pa 
and Misses Watson, Bellchambers, Porter, an 
Chancellor. 
ACT II. 
- wi Bochsa, 
Pianofowke, Miss Chantelle: Heap, Miss Jay; 
and Violoncello, C. Lucas. 
Soro—Oboe ..  Bochsa. 
(Composed expressly for this occasion.) 
H. A. M. Cooke. 
a0 bi he a ‘ Sarti. 
Miss Watson, pupil of Mme Regnaudin. 
Durt—Pianoforte—Nocturne Hummel. 
(Never performed in ors country.) 


Sone 


Arr AND CHortUs .... fine YP Mayer. 
C. Lucas, and Misses Watson sind Bellchambers, 
Chancellor and Porter. 


Potacca—Violoncello Duport. 


C. Lucas, pupil of Mr. Lindley. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAND Natrona ANTHEM, 
‘‘Gop SAVE THE Kine”’ Bochsa. 

Organ, Miss Collier; Two Pianofortes, Misses 

Chancellor and Price; Four Harps, E. J. 

Nielson, and Misses Jay, Morgan, and Shee; 

Violins, H. G. Blagrove, C. A. Seymour, D. 

Smith, R. Fowler, and W. M. Daniell; Viola, 

W. H. Phipps; Flute, H. A. M. Cooke; Violon- 

cellos, C. Lucas and W. Cooke. 

The Solo part by Miss Smith; the Trio by 

_ Misses Bellchambers, Watson, and Porter. 

The pecuniary results of this Concert, alas ! 
were far from fulfilling expectation, pro- 
ducing but £9 clear ; but there were excellent 
notices in all the papers, and those interested 
in the matter and able to refer to the 
Musical Quarterly Review, will find in Vol. 6 
a tremendous article, criticizing every num- 
ber under a separate heading, analysing the 
talent and the performance of each indi- 
vidual student, and finally spoiling it all by 
another violent onslaught upon the institution 
and its directors. This, and the previous 
articles in the same strain, must have had 
disastrous influence on the fortunes of the 
Academy. However, every nerve was now 
strained to keep the ship afloat. By 
increasing the number of students to forty, 
all of whom were now to pay £40 a year, by 
reducing professors’ fees to nearly one-third 
of the former amount, by giving an annual 
dinner and ball, by petitioning for a 
Government grant, surely things would come 
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produced about £1,200, and though © 
Government refused to make a grant, the 
King gave a yearly donation of £100, a 
subscription which has been continued to the 
present time. 

Before describing this dinner, let us 
brighten the gloomy scene by adverting to 
some of the humours of the Academy at 
this period. By the kindness of J. Kellow 
Pye, Esq., R.A.M., we are enabled to 
present our readers with a fac-simile of a 
little musical joke in the form of a catch, or 
canon, written by the then Principal, 
Dr. Crotch. The words are pure nonsense, 
consisting of a string of puns on the names 
of the students. (See Supplement.) 


( Zo be continued.) 


From a Fapanese Sermon. 


[Tue following extract is taken from one of the 
Japanese sermons given in the Appendix to Mitford’s 
‘Tales of Old Japan.” It will be interesting to 
pianists; only one word has been altered. ] 


The nameless finger is that which is next to the 
little finger. The thumb is called the parent finger; 
the first finger is called the index; the long is called 
the middle finger; but the third finger has no name. 
It is true that it is sometimes called the finger for 
applying rouge, but that is only a name given it by 
ladies and is not in general use. So, having no 
name, it is called the nameless finger. And how 
comes it to have no name? Why, because it is of 
all-the fingers the least useful. When we clutch at 
or grasp things we do so by the strength of the 
thumb and little finger. If a man scratches his 
head, he does it with the forefinger ; 
test the heat of the wine in the kettle, he uses the 
little finger. Thus, although each finger has its 
uses and duties, the nameless finger alone is of no 
use; it is not in our way if we have it, and we do 
not miss it if we lose it. Of the whole body it is the 
meanest member; if it be crooked so that we cannot 
straighten it, it neither hurts nor itches; as Mencius 
gays in the text, it causes no pain; even if we were 
without it we should be none the worse off. Hence, 
what though it should be bent, it would be better, 
since it causes no pain, to leave it as itis. Yetifa 
person having such a crooked finger hears of a 
clever doctor who can set it straight, no matter at 
how great a distance he may be, he will be off to 
consult this doctor. And, pray, why? Because he 
feels ashamed of having a finger a little different 
from the rest of the world, and so he wants to be 
cured, and will think nothing of travelling from 
Shin to So, a distance of 1,000 miles, for the 
purpose. To be sure, men are very susceptible to 
a sense of shame; and in this they are quite right. 
The feeling of shame at what is wrong is the com- 
mencement of virtue. The perception of shame is 
inborn in men; but there are two ways of perceiving 
shame. There are some men who are sensible of 
shame for what regards their bodies, but who are 
ignorant of shame for what regards their brains; 
and a terrible mistake they make. 


held and the sete ET for ac 
was thoroughly discussed and \ ; 
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The Roval Heaven of anna: 
Operatic Class. 


ProGRaAMME OF JuLty 18, 1891. 


Act I. or Cuserusinr’s WATER CARRIER. 


Count Armand (Presi- 

dent of the Parlia- 

ment of Paris) ... Mr. Frank G. Apams. 
Constance (his wife) Mrs. THorpr-Davies. 
Mikéli (a water carrier) Mr. Coarntes Lewis. 
Daniel (his father) ... Mr. Bert Maynr. 
Commandant ... Mr. G. Compr-WinLtams. 
Antonio Mikéli’s He EMuyN JONES. 
Marcellina ) children | Miss Lirtan BurpEN. 


SELECTION FROM Act I. or BrETHoVEN’s FIDELIO. 


Don Pizarro (Governor 
of the State Prison) Mr. Joun ‘Wiad, 
Leonora (under the 
assumed name of 
Fidelio) . 
Rocco (the jailor) 
Marcellina (his 


. Miss Jesstm STRATHEARN. 
Mr. C. Lestie WALKER. 


daughter) ... ... Miss EnizapeTH MACKENZIE. 
Jaquino (porter of the 
prison) . Mr. Paine Broze. | 


if he wishes to | Acr II., Scunz I., oF ig eo sg AIDA. 


Amneris (daughter of 
the King of Egypt) Miss Kars Lewis. 
Aida (slave of 
Amneris) ... ... Miss Isapentua J. Muar. 
Chorus of Female Slaves—Misses L. Barry, L. 
Burpen, V. Cuiiron, C. W. Fatriry, JoHNsoN, 
L. Lancaster, L. M. Pococr, HK. Rasry, L. 
RepFEeRN, M. Rosinson, V. Ropinson, M. L. 


SrepHens, M. Srirven, A. Trotman, and 
Mesdames ‘THorPE-Davres and _  Bgssie 
MARSHALL. . 


Dance of Young Moorish Slaves by a Selection of 
Stedman’s Choir. (By kind permission of 
Mr. SrEepMaN.) 


Acr III. or Gounop’s FAUST. 


Faust ... Mr. C. M. J. Epwarps. 
Mephistopheles .. Mr, Aveusts PELLUET. 
Martha bids ... Miss Hannan Jonzs. 
Siebel , ... Miss Annig J. Cuntum. 
Margherita’ ... ... Miss MarGaret ORMEROD. 


Violin Obbligato ... 


Mr. PHILir CATHIE, 


Miss Lavinta PowEtu. 
Mr. H. Stranuey Hawizryt 
Mr. G. H. BeryeMann. 


At the Pianofortes 
Director ... 


LT6ST ‘UNHOLOO ,‘AUALUTAO THY, ,, OL NOD it 
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tate *Prieon) Mr. JOHN Waurens. 
i (under the | 

“assumed name e : 
Fidelio)... 
Rocco (the jailor) 
Marcellina (his 


.. Miss Lamy Barry. 
. Mr. C. Lesitre WALKER. | 


daughter) .. . Miss Exizaperah Mackenzie. 
_ Jaquino (porta of the | 
prison) . Mr. Pump Brozen. 


Act II., Scene I., or Vurpi’s AIDA. 


Amneris (daughter of 

the King of Egypt) Miss Annerra TROTMAN. 
Aida (slave of 

Amneris) . ... Miss Lintan eean 
Chorus of Female Slaves— Misses L. BurpEn, 

A. Cunttum, C. W. Fatriry, Jonnson, L. 

Lancaster, K. Lewis, I. J. Muat, M. OrMERopD, 
L. Pocock, E. Rasry, M. Ropryson, M. L. 
Strepuens, M. Sriven, J. StrarHeaRN, and 
Mesdames ‘TuHorPE-DAvins and Bessie 
MarsHALL. 


Dance of Young Moorish Slaves by a Selection of 
Stedman’s Choir. (By kind permission of 
Mr. STEDMAN.) 


Act III. or Gounopn’s FAUST. 


Faust.. an .. Mr. C. M. J. Epwarps. 
Mephistopheles .. Mr. E. Atuen Tavssia. 
Martha ee ... Miss HannaH JONES. 

Siebel ie ... Miss Viotet Rosson. 
Margherita ... . Miss Vireinre Cuiiron. 


Violin Obbligato ... Myr, Patni Caruie. 


At the Pianofortes 
Director ... 


Miss LAvIntA PowE.u. 
‘| Mr. H. Sranuey Haw ey. 
Mr. G. H. Betsemann. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 


ProcraMMeE or Joy 11, 1891. 


Auxeero (Sonata in F minor, Op. 127), Organ 
Josef Rheinberger. 
Mr. G. B. J. ArrkEn.* 


Sonas, 
‘A Youth once loved a Maiden ” Maude V. 
i The Tears that Night and Morning” White. 


Miss Evrre Haas. * 
(Accompanist, Miss Kate Ciervezs.) 


Iupromptv in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3, Pianoforte 


Franz Schubert. 
Miss Beatrice HowE... 





* With whom this subject is a second study. 










Gioacchino Antonio sharma 
Mr. R. Bartow. , 
(Accompanist, Mr. Lzarmont Dryspatz.) 


ANDANTE con Moto . Scarlatti. 
ALLEGRO alcatel: sciatica Tausig. 
Miss Hattie Heywoop. . 


Recrration, ‘‘ The Courtship of Katharine”’ (‘‘ King 
Henry V.,” Act v., Scene 2) William Shakespeare. 
_ Henry—Miss Maser Lane. 
Katharine—Miss SHEEHAN. 


Sona, “Light in Darkness” Frederic Hymen Cowen. 
Miss Lizzre Taytor. 
(Accompanist, Miss Kavanacu.) 
Srconp ScHERz0, Op. 31, Pianoforte Frederic Chopin. 
Miss I. Ty. MarHeEson. 
Arta, ‘‘Cangio d’Aspetto” George Frederick Handel. 
Miss Prrrina ApAms. 
(Accompanist, Miss Ropparp.) 


| PRESTO (Sonara in D, Op. 10, No. 3), Pianoforte 


Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Ina Berts. 


‘“‘ SouvEJa’s Liep ”’ ; : 
Miss Maen BuckueEr. 
Fantasie Honeroise, Flute 


Mr. AuprBEert ALLEN 
(Silvani & Smith Prizeholder). 


Edvard Grieg. 


Doppler, 


EXTRA CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME OF JULY 25, 1891. 


ScHERZO in B minor, Pianoforte 
Mr. T. K. Barnarp. 


Sona, ‘I dreamt I was in Heaven” (‘ Eli”’) 
Michael Costa. 


Frederic Chopin, 


Miss Rasry. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Stanney Haw ey.) 


ANDANTE ) (ConcERTO in C, Op. 30) 
FINALE } Moritz Moszkowskt. 
Mr. Purp CarHtie. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Stanney Haw ey.) 


‘‘Far greater in his lowly state” (‘‘ La Reine 
de Saba”) ... Charles Gounod. 
Miss Lrntan REDFERN. 
(Accompanist, Miss Dora Marrnay.) 


Quintet in E flat (Pianoforte, Two Violins, Viola, 

and Violoncello) Robert Schumann. 

Miss Luzweria Davies, Mr. Carure, Miss Reynoups, 
Mr. Reveutt, Mr. Herpert WALENN, 


When thy blue eyes” Edouard Lassen. 

‘‘ Serenade ” Joachim Raff. 
Miss Jusste STRATAEARN. 

(Accompanist, Miss Exsrz MackEnziE.) 


PRELUDE AND Fucve (Wohltemperirtes Klavier, No. 
35), Pianoforte Johannes Sebastian Bach, 
Miss Bowman. 


Sona, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Grave” ... Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Mr. Purp Brozen. 
(Accompanist, Mr. W. A. GARDNER.) 


AIR, 


Sonas, i‘ 











Miss ApELA Bona. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Stantey Haw ey.) 


Presto Acrtato) 09-4), TwoViolins, ; Mendelssohn 
Viola and Cello Bartholdy. 


Mr. ArtHur Hinton, Miss Reynoups, Mr. Reve, 
Mr. Hersert WALENN. 


The Roval Academy Students’ 
Orchestral Concert. 


PROGRAMME OF JULY 28, 1891. 

Concerto in A minor, Pianoforte ... Schwmann. 
Allegro Affetuoso—Miss Marcaret Forp. 
Intermezzo and Finale—Miss Jessrm Daviss. 

Dramatic Scena (MS8.), ‘‘ The Kelpie ” 
Learmont Drysdale 
(Charles Lucas Prizeholder). 
Miss Marcaret ORMEROD. 

ADAGIO MA NON Troppo (ConcERTOin D minor, ) Mar 
FINALE Op. 44, Violin Bruch. 
Miss ErHet Barns 
(Potter Exhibitioner). 

Arr, ‘‘ In native worth” (‘‘ The Creation”’) Haydn. 
Mr. C. M. J. Epwarps. - 


SrecFriepD IpyLn i] sd fos Wagner. 


Scena, “ Softly sighs” (‘‘ Der Freischiitz”) Weber. 
Miss CHERON. 
Recitation (with Orchestral Accompaniment), 
‘** Berghot”’ oF Se ses Fay Grieg. 
Miss Lena ASHWELL. 

Ata, “Non pit andrai’”’ (‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ’’) 

Mozart. 
. Mr. E Aten Tavssia. 


ConcERTO in G minor, Pianoforte ... Mendelssohn. 
Miss EpirH Mann. 


Wbat our Old Students are doing. 


From Mr. Encar Prerrmann we receive No. 3 
““The Choral Unionist” (Weekes & Co.), being a 
very pretty part-song for mixed voices, ‘‘ Woodland 
Echoes,” built on the phrase :— 





Allthe woods withsong are ring - ing, . 


and showing amarked improvement on Mr, Pettman’s . 


previous efforts. 


Mr. Curupert Nunn is manifestly building up for 
himself a reputation as a composer of pleasing, yet 
musically good, pieces for the pianoforte. Messrs. 
Reid Bros. have just published a fresh number of 
these, and the ‘‘ First Bourrée in D”’ major pleases 
us much, the spirited and well developed theme of 
the Bourrée receiving excellent contrast through the 
quaint fancies of the Trio, from which we must 
quote the following :— 













rs 


and its continuation— 








by which it will be seen that Mr. Nunn has some- 
thing fresh to say; and as he manages also to put 
his thoughts into plain speech—in other words, into 
easily playable notes—we can but again prognos- 
ticate success for his latest. 


[ Matter intended for this column should have ‘ Old Studeut’s 
Corner” written on outside of envelope.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Frora.—(1) In answer to your enquiry as to what 
wind instrument we should advise you to study, 
we could only recommend the Clarinet, Oboe, or 
Bassoon. The flute is too ungraceful for a lady 
and the brass instruments involve too great astrain 
on the muscles of the cheek and lip. The 
Clarinet would be best, and it would be possible 
to become a professional player ; but not (2) if you 
taught yourself from a book. Instruction in any 
musical instrument never avails without outside 
aid. (3) We know of no scholarships in Manchester 
to further your views, but every year the Royal 
College of Music offers several, for which, we 
believe, there are very few candidates. There is 
also the Silvani and Smith Prize at the Royal 
Academy, but this is only offered triennially and 
was awarded last Easter. 





“* Art is called Art because it is not Nature.”’— 
GOETHE. 
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£ carci. 
Four lines .. A a ai si 0 4 0 
For every additional line iG i OD ~ 
Front page, displayed, per inch as 010 0 


Full page, by arrangement. 

Advertisements for THe Overture should be sent 
to Messrs. Forsyru, Bros., 275, Regent Street, W., 
not later than the 25th of each month. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
F. Conver. 
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pe ARMES. 


_ ST. BARNABAS .. 
- tee & BETJEMANN. 
THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 
ETHEL M. BOYCE. 
THE LAY OF THE BROWN ROSARY 
YOUNG LOCHINVAR .. ° 
2 pte BRIDGE. 
ROCK OF AGES (Latin & English words) 
(Tonic Sol-fa, e ) 
CALLIRHOE 
(Tonic Sol- fa; 1/6 ) 
THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH.. 
DUDLEY BUCK. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA’ .. : 
F. CORDER. 
THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-) 
H. COWARD, 
THE STORY OF BETHANY ... 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) 
F..H. COWEN. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY ~~ +. ie 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) 





ST. JOHN’S EVE . 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6) 
RUTH.. 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1 1/6 ) 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING —. .. 
ANTONIN BVORAK. 
REQUIEM MASS .. 
THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE es 
A PATRIOTIC HYMN 
Be Stee: EDWARDS. 
PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST .' 


; Ajo: 


} 
1}0-; 


5/0 
3/0 


ae 


1/6 


ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICO TT. 


_ELYSIUM? =. 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
PRAISE YE THE LORD (Psat 117) 
G. GARRETT. 
'~ HARVEST CANTATA ©... 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. ) 
F, GERNSHEIM. 
SALAMIS (Male Voices) .. 
HERMANN GOETZ. 
THE WATER LILY (Male Voices) 
CH. GOUNOD. 
THE REDEMPTION vs +8 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 2 2|-) 
Ditto ieee words) 
‘Dirro (German words) - 
-TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 
MORS ET VITA’ .. 
(Tonic Sol-fa, Latin ‘and English” 
Words, 2/-) 
| ADOLF JENSEN. 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS of oa 
: OLIVER KING. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


(PSALM 137), .- ne “A ‘ 
FRANZ LISZT. 
THE THIRTEENTH PSALM ..«. 


1/o 


8/4 
aie 
6/0 


LORD ULLIN'S NDRUGHIER prema 


1-fa, 


Ton ; 8 
THE LAY OF THE LA LAST. as ee “ale 3/0. 


(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) 
A. C. MACKENZ IE.” 


VENI, CREATOR -SPIRITUS «. %-.5 ee 


ROSE OF SHARON +. 5/0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 2/- -) ; 
THE STORY OF SAYID ee he, Be 


|THE DREAM OF JUBAL eink: “Geet 2/6 
6 
THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. eit 


C. HUBERT H, PARRY, 
BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS — ye ae ee 


| JUDITH; or, THE REGENERATION. OF 
MANASSEH per ee. i (0 
ODE ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY - we 2/0 > 


Senn Sol-fa, 1/- ) 


}L’ALLEGRO- “sak Gil eB 


DE PROFUNDIS . 2/0 
CIRO PINSUTI.. 5 


PHANTOMS (Italian and English Words) —1/o 


EE. PROUT; 

THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. .. — .. -4/o 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 2/-) 

DAMON AND PHINTIAS (Male Voices) ~ 2/6 


CHARLES. B. RUTENBER. 


DIVINE LOVE  .. E a5) 


ie SAINT-SAENS. 


THE HEAVENS DECLARE (Psat 19) © 1/6 


SCHUMANN. , 
‘THE MINSTREL’S CURSE e032 ont 3/6 
TBE KING’S SON t/o 
A. SOMERVELL. 
MASS (in C minor)’. «2/6 
Cc. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
EDEN . te »-~ 5/0 
CARMEN SJECULARE . as °5-% 5/6 
THE REVENGE ~.. od 1/6 


(Tonic ‘Sol- fa, od. ) 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE. .. 2/6 


THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC... 3/6 
~ STAINER, 4 


THE CRUCIFIXION Bs o+ 1/6 
(Tonic Sol- fa, od.) ee 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND oe ese ghe 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 2/-) 
C. M. VON WEBER. 
IN CONSTANT ORDER (Hymn) 1/6 
C. LEE WILLIAMS, 
THE LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY .. 2/0 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1/- 


CHARLES WOOD. 
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| sits SGeinpbeere and their 
ee Prospects, 
‘Tue chief musical event of 1891—the 
_ Birmingham Festival—has come and gone, 
_ and we now know all the works of importance 
(as regards size) which will be produced 
during this year of grace. We may be 
_-—s« progressing musically, but as regards the 
out-put of new works, assuredly each 
succeeding year sees us more restricted in 
locality and in opportunity. Ifa man were 
to write an oratorio to-day he could do 
nothing with it in London, he must wait for 
the next Leeds, Norwich, or Birmingham 
Festival. Ifit were successfully performed 
at either of these it might have a hearing in 
London—provided our single available 
Society—the Royal Choral—would undertake 
it. But if he were to write a Symphony, a 
more curious state of things would occur. 
No one in the provinces would take the 
faintest interest in it unless it had first been 
produced in London. There are two available 
orchestras which may be considered as 
metropolitan ; the Old Philharmonic and the 
Crystal Palace. Ifthe work were successfully 
produced at either of these, the other would 
reject it because the only interest attaching 
to a new Symphony—its first performance— 
was gone. Still, the provinces would now 
be open to our composer. Yes, but where 
are your orchestras ? Charles Hallé and 
Stockley of Birmingham and—are there any 
others? Scarcely enough, at any rate, to 
make it worth a composer’s while to spend 
several weeks of labour in composing, 
several pounds of money in having copied, 
and seyeral—somethings— of brain-power 
in superintending the performances of such 
a work. Still worse is the position of one 
who should write an opera. The Carl Rosa 
Company has practically abandoned its 
hard-won position and confines its operations 
to grinding out old tunes to our unfortunate 
provincials, while in London Mr, D’Oyly 
Carte’s magnificent house is to be devoted— 


for the next twelvyemonth at least —to light | 
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French opera. Several other theatres are 
given up to what is called ‘‘ comic opera,” 

a term synonymous with ‘ variety enter- 
tainment.’’ No, it must be admitted that 
in all these directions the outlook is very 
dreary ; but any one who chose to argue on 
the other side of the question would have a 
very strong case. What about the actual 
openings for composers? Why do they 
remain always unfilled gaps, while our 
musicians of talent obstinately hammer 
away at closeddoors? ‘There is a great and 
genuine demand for easy but interesting and 
effective piano pieces, and also for violin 
pieces of a similar kind. The absolute 
yearning for a real répertoire of brass-band 
music has often been urged, and much might 
be done in concert pieces for organ. Now if 
these openings do not, any of them, seem 
inviting, it only proves that the person who 
thinks so is not a great genius. Some day 
the right man will come along and walk 
straight into ore or all of those gaps and 
fill them with perfect ease and propriety. 
Whereupon all we others will say, ‘‘ How 
easy itis! That is just what we were going 
to do!’”’ and we will proceed to follow his 
lead, with more or less success. Only his 
name will go down to posterity as one of the 
Great Musicians and ours will not. That is 
all. Meanwhile, the production of un- 
necessary second-class music goes on to an 
appalling extent. We write our cantatas, 
our songs, and our anthems which nobody 
wants, but if we wrote a nice concert-piece 
for clarinet or flute we could never find a 
publisher unless we arranged our work 
alternatively for violin. A good piece of 
music for harp doesn’t exist (in the sense in 
which good music is generally understood), the 
harp and violin sonatas of Spohr being very 
awkward and ineffective. Yet the harp is by 
no means an obsolete instrument. Dvorak 
has written a set of pretty movements for 
two violins, cello and harmonium, It isa. 
pity they are but trifles, or we might have. 
heard more of this novel and delightful 
combination, There are plenty of har. 















pleads guilty to neglecting all these valuable 
opportunities. Moreover, the present article 
is but a paraphrase of a letter he wrote to 
the musical press eleven years ago com- 
plaining of the absence of openings for 
musicians. A lively newspaper discussion 
arose on the subject, but nothing came of it. 
Probably nothing will come of this article 
either. We are eleven years older now, and 
our faith in the power of the press—even 
when we write ourselyes—is not what it was. 





Passing Wotes, 


SianpeEr has been long busy with a certain 
type of the American Young Lady, mali- 
ciously fabricating the following satiric 
dialogue with which our readers may be 
familiar :—Saith the Boston Young Lady 
to the New York Lady: ‘‘I had no idea you 
were so cultured here.” Saith the New 
York Young Lady to the Boston Young 
Lady: ‘‘Oh, you bet, we’re just dizzy on 
culture.” Even so doth the enemy blas- 
pheme the apostles of ‘‘ cultchah ”; and yet 
even they have their use; cannot they help 
us to understand in some measure those 
curious correspondences in sensation which 
sometimes arise to perplex and puzzle us ? 
Dis their vocation.”’ 

Why should sound suggest colour? Why 
should sound actually make plastic form ? 
What is the connection between sound and 
scent ? M. Piesse has, we believe, issued a 
complete scale of scents, a musical scale we 
mean, somewhat in this manner :— 

F in alt Civet, 

Verbena, 
Citronella, 
Pine-Apple, 
Peppermint, 
Lavender, 

and so on: so that the duly cultured will, 
in due time (by the help of a pneumatic- 
action instrument which will uncover 
certain phials of scent as we now strike a 
string), be able to smell their way thro’ -the 
Choral Symphony or the “ Siegfried Idyll.” 
We do not quite feel the truth of all the 
scale, but that is doubtless our lack of 
‘cultchah,”’ and we are not inclined to 
think it all sheer fudge as one is at first 


y 
profession (by profession only, alas!) and he 


Albani, cobalt ; Madame T: 
blue; and Madame Pati, light < 
drab with touches of coral. Mr. 
Wilde indicates the same thing i in ‘“ The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,’ when he writes : 
‘In a long latticed room with a vermilion — 
and gold ceiling and walls of olive-green 
lacquer, he used to give concerts im which 
mad gipsies tore wild music from little 
zithers, or grave yellow-shawled Tunisians 
plucked at the strained strings of monstrous 
lutes, while grinning negroes beat mono-~ 
tonously upon copper drunis, or turbaned 
Indians, crouching upon scarlet mats, blew 
thro’ long pipes of reed or brass.”” A 
correspondence has even been diseovered by 
some between moral excellence and colour, 
and we sincerely hope that all our readers 
have blue souls, those indicating, we are told, 
the most exalted state of spiritual perfection, 
though to the irreverent mind it may only 
suggest University degrees for women. But 
some enthusiasts have gone even beyond 
this. London literary men twenty years 
ago were familiar with the figure of an indi- 
vidual, strikingly intellectual in appearance, 
who had built a huge system of philosophy 
upon the basis of a co-relation of all classes 
of objects of the senses. (A good many 
‘“‘of's” in that sentence!) This science he 
at first dubbed ‘‘ Comprehension ’’; later 
on he called it ‘‘ Comprehensitiveness’”’; and 
the title finally became ‘‘ Comprehension- 
izationism,” the system growing more and 
more bewilderingly incomprehensible as its 
title expanded. He used to lecture at 
Institutes with appalling diagrams showing 
the correspondence between the colours of 
the spectrum, the stops of an organ, the 
different Linnean orders of plants, various 
flavoured ices, and the opera singers of the 
day. People thought him mad, but he was 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy, and certainly did not, as the Clown 
says of Ophelia, become mad by losing his 
wits, for they were of extraordinary keenness. 


Tur terms “ high” and ‘‘ low’’ as applied 
to musical notes, which certainly, pace 
Berlioz, have a meaning, may have been 
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ves us” truly, some wonders 
to rel : ‘Fine sand scattered upon a 
vibrating diaphragm can be made to assume 
almost any form at will—flowers, ferns, shells, 
erystals—simply by the sound of her voice, 
perfection of form depending on the purity of 
tone. Itisa dynamic world, a worldof rhythm, 
and these strange correspondences may be 
caused by equivalent vibrations (or their 
multiples) affecting the various nerves to a 
sort of correlative sensation. Greater 
subtlety of nerve-sensitiveness, of response 
to new and curious delicacies of vibration, is 
just what the apostles of ‘‘ cultchah ”’ claim 
as their distinguishing mark—their badge of 
superiority—their title to our respect and 
honour. Can they, or will they of their 
grace, deign to enlighten us ! 





Ir is curious how little some people know 
outside their own groove. At the first of the 
Academy Wednesday Lectures we overheard 
one lady student ask another: ‘‘ What all 
those things with taps were for?” pointing 
to the kettle drums, which stood unusually con- 
spicuous in the empty orchestra. Her friend 
replied that she “ didn’t know, but thought 
it was something to do with the fire or the 
water.’’ We were sorely tempted to ask her 
if she had never heard a tap on the drum. 





Great is Dagon of the Philistines, and he 
maketh his worshippers to wax mighty. 
Really it is a pity we can’t discover another 
able -to repeat the scene described in 
Samuel, when the two met to discomfit the 
heathen and put to flight the armies of the 
aliens. Jour hundred pianofortes are to be 
piled up in a heap like the great pyramid of 
Egypt and played by automatic electric 
action; such is the artistic ardour of Chicago. 
Their music boom will rival that of the pork 
factory next door, the two will unite and 
ascend as hymns of praise, grateful to the 
ears of the god Dagon. Was ever such 
apotheosis celebrated ? These be thy gods, 
oh Philistia ! 


,, the scrooping, the “imid flutter, 
the ies ects, and many other varieties. 
Among contraltos are the guttural, the 
sepulchral, the thick, the thin, the betwixt- 
and-between and the soft-solder contralto. 
Other varieties of course exist, which do not 
require the use of an ear-trumpet to enable 
the listener to distinguish them. Of tenors, 
the gasping, the bleating, the pipe-stem, the 
over-the-pitch, the under-the-pitch, the up- 
the-nose, the crying, and the saw-filing 
varieties are everywhere to be met with. Of 
all these the ‘‘ crying tenor”’ is certainly the 
most to be dreaded. It can only be employed 
at funerals and ‘‘ wakes,’’ and even then its 
effect is almost too heartrending. Then 
last, but not least, the basses. Thereis the 
roaring, the howling, the bellowing, the 
grain-leather, the pumpkin-stalk, the empty- 
barrel, the graveyard, the down-cellar, the 
sledge-hammer, the wire-edge, the dry-as- 
dust, the mouldy, the gone-to-seed, and the 
blast-furnace bass. —About as handsome a 
collection of noun-adjectives as has been put 
on paper since the time of Rabelais, whoa 
especially delighted in name-calling. 





Our weekly contemporary, Musical News, 
reproduces the following from a West of 
England paper, with a comment :— 

««« A new organ was opened on Thursday 
last in the music room of the Rev. M. 
Hughes, Clyst Hydon Rectory, when the 
following programmes were performed by 
Mr. K. M. Vinnicombe, L.R.A.M. (organ) 
of Exeter: Morning performance—Overture 
in Denajor (Morandi) ; Indante in G 


(Batiste) ; Grand ‘Tavasia in Eminor 
(Leurineus); Baracola from 4th Concerts 
(Bennett); Fourth Concerts (Handel) ; Sir 


du Dauphin (Roechel) ; Sarghetto in B flat 
(Spohr) ; March and Chorus from ounhause 
(Wafner). Evening recital—Fourth Souata 
(Mendelssohn); Offerture in D (Batiste) ; 
Minnetto and Trio (Bennett) ; Sounata in 
Durmoir (Merkel); Sudante from 9th Lym- 
phony (Mozart); Festal March (B. Calkin). 
The organ has been built by Mr. Minns, of 
Taunton. It has three manuals, thirty’ 
stops, six composition pedals; the total 
number of pipes is 1506.’ 

“The builder must be congratulated on 








his workmanship; that any 
have survived such a 

says something for 
instrument. All newspapers are subject to 
misprints, but this is the choicest example 
that has come under our sfc Musie in 
some western printing-houses does not seem 
to be particularly well appreciated.”’ 

We venture to think, though, that Musical 
News is scarcely the paper in which the 
misprints of other journals should be held up 
toridicule. The editorseemsto havea lurking 
consciousness of the fact, by his admission 
that ‘‘ All newspapers are subject to mis- 
prints.’’ They are, friend M. N., they are! 





Fifty-two Wears in Vienna. 


By Ferpmanp Hituer. 
(Translated from the German by C. F. W.) 
(Concluded from page 74.) 

He talked about music and poetry, about 
the amateurs; of Weimar and Vienna—in 
@ manner as full of charm as the wisdom of 
his remarks —above all I was ravished with 
the beauty and aptness of his similes. 
Another time I had the happiness to call 
upon him at his apartments, and there spent 
an hour alone with him. ‘I have been 
so much engaged with music,’’ he said 
to me, ‘that I have quite neglected my 
library work.’’ Then, however, he only 
talked of artists and poets. He related the 
particulars of his intercourse with Beet- 
hoven, at whose desire he had written an 
opera libretto—namely, ‘‘Melusine.”’ [heard 
with enthusiasm of his long acquaintance 
with Schubert, to whom, however, he 
wholly denied the possession of talent for 
dramatic composition. Then entering into 
explanation in which every word was justly 
weighed, he sought to prove the truth of this 
assertion. I should think it must be a very 
rare circumstance to meet such a man, who 
without being a musician yet understood so 
much about music and was able to talk 
concerning it. I had a small request to 
make to him, and had with me some sort of 
justification for so doing. Dr, EKckermann, 
the well-known amanuensis of Goethe during 
the latter part of his life, had written a 
verse in my album, containing a wish that 
Grillparzer would also contribute one. And 
to my delight he consented to do this. 

At this time there were alarming rumours 
concerning Beethoven's health—that he was 
dangerously ill of dropsy—that he was even 
now a corpse. So, prepared for the worst, 
Hummel and I arrived at the house. 


performance 
the much - suffering 
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of tag seem te he up, uns 
and with his thick grizzled lin 
disordered over his temples. Thee a »Ssic 
of his features was very gentle and friend 
when he saw Hummel, and he appes 
rejoiced to welcome him. The two men 
embraced one another with hearty affection ; 
Hummel drew me forward. Beethoven 
received me kindly and I ventured to seat 
myself opposite to him at the window. 

It is well known that conversation with 
Beethoven had partly to be carried on by 
writing ; he spoke, but those with whom he 
spoke were obliged to write their questions 
and answers. For this purpose there were 
generally sheets of note paper, quarto size, 
and lead pencils near him. 

On the 18th of March Hummel took 
me with him a second time to Beethoven, 
He lay on his bed, appeared to suffer great 
pain, and groaned loudly. Then he spoke 
much and earnestly. To Hummel, whose 
wife he had known as a young and beautiful 
girl, he said, smiling: ‘‘ Thou art a happy 
man; thou hast a wife to care for thee, to 
love thee—but I, unhappy one!’’ and he 
sighed heavily. Also he besought Hummel 
to bring his wife ta see him once again. 
Someone had given him a short time before 
a picture of the house in which Haydn was 
born ; he had it near his bed and drew our 
attention to it. ‘‘Ithasmade meas pleased 
as a child,” he said; ‘‘ the cradle of such a 
ereat man!’ Later he spoke to Hummel 
concerning Schindler. ‘‘He is a worthy 
man,’’ said he, ‘‘who has aided me much, 
He is to give a Concert soon, to which I have 
promised my help; but now it seems as if 
this will never be. I should like to know 
that you were going to play then.” Hummel 
gave his promise. ‘he Concert took place 
ten days after Beethoven’s death, im the 
Josephstadt Theatre. 

Shortly after our second visit the news 
was circulating in Vienna that the Philhar- 
monic Society of London had sent Beethoven 
£100 to help in alleviating his sufferings, 
When we again stood by his bed on the 
20th of the month he was very weak 
and spoke in a feeble voice. Yet he hardly 
seemed to realize his illness, and said that 

















| anit the incomparable man 

@ , 2rd of rch; it was the 
time. Inert he lay there, now and then 
y sighing. Not a word more passed 
his lips; the sweat was upon his forehead. 

As his handkerchief was not ready at hand, 
Hummel’s wife took her fine cambric pocket- 
handkerchief and wiped his brow. Never 
shall I forget the thankful look which his 
failing eyes cast upon her. 

While we were, on the 26th of March, 
at the artistic house of Herr von Lieben- 
berg (who had been a pupil of Hummel), 
a heavy storm began between five and 
six o’clock. Snow fell, thunder crashed, 
and the room was illuminated with 
vivid lightning. A few hours later some 
guests arrived with the news that Ludwig 
van Beethoven was no more—he had 
departed at a quarter to six. 

On Thursday, the 29th of March, 
the funeral took place. The mourners 
assembled in the rooms of the Schwarzpanier- 
Hause, No. 200, and in the porch before the 
door. From there the procession started 
at three o’clock. Eight Capellmeisters— 
Eibler, Hummel, Seyfried, Kreutzer, Weigl, 
Gyrowetz, Wiirfel, and Gansbacher—were 
pall-bearers. 

The coffin” was covered with wreaths; no 
orders lay thereon—Beethoven had never 
held any. A great concourse of artists 
surrounded the coffin (I can still see the 
towering form of Lablache). The pro- 
cession seemed endless, the people came 
in their thousands, all Vienna appeared to 
be out in the streets. I did not wait inside 
the church, but followed on with Hummel 
towards the churchyard, which was over- 
flowing with people. We stood by the 
grave and awaited the arrival of the hearse. 
Up to the last moment it was unsettled 
whether Anschiitz, the celebrated actor, 
should deliver an oration which Grillparzer 
had composed. It seemed long before the 

funeral train arrived. Then the coffin was 
lowered into the ground, Hummel placed 
some laurel wreaths thereon, others followed. 
All eyes filled with tears, and through the 
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enehnaiaerh over the great life, which 


nothing can efface. 


Thus I have ventured to speak of the 
events and recollections which I daily 
recorded during half a hundred years. A 
long life is, in spite of all contradictions, a 
great gift. But then how fortunate have I 
been in my friendly surroundings, such as 
I have this evening the happiness to behold. 
Your friendly interest on this occasion is 
like a pearl which I dare to place in the 
chain of my life’s history, and which I shall 
ever treasure as an inestimable gift. 

THE END. 





Reviews— Major. 


The Student’s Musical History. By Henry 
Davey. 
[Curwen and Sons. | 


WE cannot see that because the writer of 
this modest but remarkable little book 
happens to be a valued contributor to our 
columns that we should therefore feel 
debarred from reviewing his work, especially 
when we desire to recommend it in the 
strongest manner to all our readers. Here 
is a book of less than 150 small pages—so 
it can’t bore you—and costing but one 
shiling—so it can’t ruin you—which gives 
a clear account of the rise and progress of 
Musical Art, details all the noteworthy 
incidents, describes the work done by all the 
leading composers, and even concludes with 
a chapter upon the Possibilities of the 
Future ; but, in addition to this, does some- 
thing of far greater value: it shows the 
influence of each incident and each in- 
dividual upon the whole history of the art, 
and shows us at every turn what moral may 
be drawn therefrom. The Leitmotif which 
pervades Mr. Davey’s book may be gathered 
from the following. quotation from the 
preface :— 

In writing this book, especially in the later 
chapters, I have laid stress on the fact that good 
work has been done only by those composers who 
have boldly attempted to be original, who have used 
untried resources or invented new forms ; even when 
this does not at first sight appear to be the case it 
can almost always be proved, and at the present 
time it requires emphasizing. . May this 
little work influence some intellectual and energetic 
young musician sufficiently for him to steer clear of | 
the rock of Conyentionality, on which nearly every 












very soon we hear no more of him. In Germany 
just the same thing now happens. 

It would be needless here to give a 
detailed synopsis of the book, but a few 
almost random quotations will show the 
peculiar freshness with which our author 
contrives to invest the most trite matters. 
Thus at the outset, defining Music, he says :— 

Music has been defined as ‘‘ sound with regular 
vibration,” other sounds being called Noise. This 
definition is only suited to undeveloped music; 
modern music may include noise and even silence. 
The silence just before the end of the ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus”’ is quite as much a part of the music as the 
sounds before and after it. Somewhat more satis- 
factory, therefore, is the definition ‘‘ Music is the 
artistic use of the phenomena of sound.” 

Here is a deeply important remark on 
Form :— 

Little is known of the secular music of the period 
800-1200, but the rudiments of Form were already 
visible. It was a new element in poetry that brought 
this new element into music. The northern nations 
had invented rhyme, through which their stanzas 
acquired a parallelism of line quite unlike the 
ancient quantitative metre. It was natural to sing 
the rhyming lines to the same music, and thus a 
melody was broken up into sections. Also, and here 
is the main point at issue, the ear was taught to 
expect the recurrence of certain passages at certain 
points. 

Concluding the chapter on ‘‘ The Associa- 
tive Idea in Music’ he remarks :— 

Both on the emotional and on the physical side 
the imitations and suggestions of music are positive 
only. Music can neither assert nor illustrate nor 
suggest a negative. Handel and other 
composers, in setting ‘‘ When Thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death,’ have introduced a 
dissonance to illustrate the sharpness; they cannot 
deal with the overcoming it. All librettists and 
song-writers should know and remember this. 

This criticism of Handel is both true and 
NOW. —— 

He understood better than anyone who ever lived 
how to contrast simplicity with complexity. Much 
has been said of his obtaining grandest effects by 
simplest means. It will be found upon analysis 
that the effects are produced by the sudden intro- 
duction of simplicity into passages of complexity. 


In the enthusiastic chapter on Bach our 
writer says :— 


Modern performances, especially those on a large 
scale, misrepresent Bach more than they misrepre- 
sent Handel. In a memorial to the town council of 
Leipzig, Bach declared that a church choir should 
consist of twelve voices (three to a part), with an 
orchestra of eighteen or twenty performers. Since 
he had such small resources he used them as poly- 
phonically as possible, so as to make every single 
voice and instrument tell. He himself sat at the 
harpsichord, and the organ chords added a back- 
ground to the complicated design. With a large 
chorus the masterly part-writing completely dis- 

appears, and the orchestra is drowned. Only a 
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ciple in theoretical works; but writers ] 
the mistake of assuming that there are n 
of harmony. Art is not nature, and a “sy 
harmony are alike unnatural and artistic. 
only question should be: 
can the student most readily grasp ?”’ 
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Space would fail us did we Sicha is 
quote the sensible comments on the decay 
of English musical art during the eighteenth 
century, the excellent description of Mozart’s 
meteoric career, and the thoroughly just 
estimate of Wagner. The quotations we 
have made are a fair sample of the whole 
work, which not only narrates the history of 
musical art, but shows the reader what to 
learn from the study of that history. The 
last chapter, dealing with the Possibilities 
ot the Future, is a logical deduction from 
what has preceded it, and on this account 
carries conviction with it. The whole book 
shows evidence of the utmost care and pains — 
in every detail, and beyond one trifling slip - 
in page 8, third line from the bottom—_ 
‘‘sounds ”’ for “‘ signs ’’—and a discrepancy 
in the dates given for Christopher Tye’s 
death in p. 22 and the chronological table, - 
we have been unable to detect any errors, 
typographical or otherwise. On p. 52, where 
Goethe’s use of a song from ‘ Hamlet” 
is mentioned, we wonder a still apter illus- 
tration did not strike the author— Prince 
Radzywill’s annexation of a fugue of 
Mozart’s to serve as an Overture to his 
Taust music, because, as he said, ‘it was so 
exactly what was required.”’ 

F. Corper. 


Reviews— Minor. 
Three. Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Arthur 


Hervey. 
[Brighton : J. and W. Chester. ] 


THREE unpretentious, easy, middle-class pieces, 
simple in structure, fairly good in material, and not 
without a certain distinction in detail. Mr. Hervey 
wisely varies his themes somewhat in the recapitu- 
lation section, thus disproving any accusation of 
“cheapness.” No. 1, ‘* Gavotte,” is conventional in 
rhythm, the Trio presenting scarcely enough con- 
trast to the principal subject, but the harmony is 
excellent. No. 2, ‘* Impromtu” (why such a heathen 
spelling ?), we like better ; the figure of the principal 
theme is well worked out, and the Trio is very fresh. 
The third piece, ‘* Valse Caprice,” is also successful 
—a difficult matter for an easy waltz. These pieces 
should command a good sale, 
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cught to be put down by the strong hand of the law, 
since it can never sound well under the strong hand 
of the modern pianist. Generally M. Stcherbatcheff 
may be described as an unsatisfactory cross between 
Rubinstein and Moszkowski, and we trust that—like 


roost mules—he will have no offspring. ‘‘Sous 
Bois” is a most irritating study built on indescrib- 
able arpeggios ; the waltzes are both tangled skeins 
. of uninteresting threads, while the Etude called 
**Tourmente”’ certainly justifies its title, being so 
phenomenally hideous as to suggest the tortures of 
- the damned far more vividly than even Liszt’s 
Dante Symphony. The composer indulges here in 


. piece every few bars, regardless of the fact that we 
are never once in the key indicated. With a slight 
alteration, we may say with Bottom the weaver, ‘I 
promise you your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire you (no) more acquaintance, good 
master Mustard-seed.” 


Six Pianoforte Pieces. By A. Liadoff. Op. 3s 
[Paris : A. Leduc.] 


Tus gentleman is a more reasonable kind of 
creature than the last; though his compositions are 
not all that could be desired. He seems to have 
begun with the idea of writing a Suite, the three 
first pieces being a Prelude, a Gigue, and a Fugue; 
but realizing that the contrapuntal style was not his 
forte—for which we applaud his discernment—he 
finished up with three Mazurkas; one good and two 
uninteresting. The Prelude is a Schumannesque 
piece on a single figure and is decidedly musical; but 
of the Fugue and Gigue all we can say is that we 
hope they are not proofs of the manner in which 
counterpoint is taught in Russia. The Mazurkas 
inevitably provoke comparisons with Chopin, but the 
first is very pretty, and—save for some needlessly 
| uncomfortable stretches—very playable. 
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describe them as the production of a London 
theatre-conductor who has had a couple of years at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, so cheap and machine- 
-made are they, and so conscientious in the harmony. 
When musical composition is practised like other 
trades, with the most careful division of labour, this 
is the kind of Tottenham Court Road article that will 
be produced in factories at so much per ton, whole- 
sale, retail, and for exportation. The phrases will 
be cut by one “‘ hand ”’ on a stencil-plate, applied to 
different parts of the page by another, cut up into 
eight-bar sections by a third, packed sandwich-wise 
—one trio between two exactly similar presentations 
of the subject—by another, and wrapped in an 
ornamental cover by another. This is the kind of 
publication that makes a musician angry and sick. 
It is of no earthly use except to dress shop-windows 
and wrap up other music withal. Away with it! 


Concertstiick, for Violoncello and Orchestra, Op 

20; Lieder einer Rose, Op. 36. By Jené Hubay. 
[Breslau : J. Hainauer.] 

Out of a large pile of Messrs. Hainauer’s recent 
publications we select for comment these composi- 
tions of a young man unknown to fame in this 
country, probably a Bohemian or Hungarian. He 
has individuality and a fine feeling for melody, in 
addition to the usual conservatoire harmony tech- 
nique. His Concertstiick appears—if one who is not 
a cellist may judge such a thing on paper—to be 
very effective as well as tuneful in its themes and 
somewhat bold in its form; but about the four 
** Songs of a Rose” there can be no hesitation in 
declaring them perfectly beautiful. They might be 
described as in the style of Lassen were not this 
rather vague to most people. We should be glad to 
see these charming songs in an English dregs. 


flovelists and Music. 
LL; 


Our next quotation from Charles Reade 
is a curious mixture of clever satire and un- 
conscious blundering. It occurs in ‘‘ Christie 
Johnstone,’ in a delightful description of 
two pic-nics; one of aristocrats, the other 
of fisher-folk. During the course of the 
former the following dialogue takes place :— 


Lady Barbara: ‘‘ Then perhaps Miss Vere, whose 
singing 18 famous, will have the complaisance to 
sing to us.’ 

Miss Vere : ‘I should be happy, Lady Barbara, but 
I have not brought my music.” 

Lady Bar.: ‘Oh, we are not critical; the 
simplest air, or even a fragment of melody; the sea 
and the sky will be a better accompaniment than 
Broadwood ever made.” 

Miss Vere : ‘I can’t sing a note without book.” 

Sir H. Talbot: ‘‘ Your music is in your soul, not at 
your fingers’ ends.” 





















in her soul.” 

he Bar., to Lord Ips.: 
the better situation of the two.” 

Ips. 
1 eee eer are to the black art of law; it all 
filters through them without leaving any sediment ; 
and so the music of the day passes through Miss 
Vere’s mind, but none remains—to stain its virgin 
ag snow.” (He bows, she smiles. ) 
E. Lady Bar. (to herself): ‘‘ Insolent: and the little 
dunce thinks he is complimenting her.” 

Ips. : “Perhaps Talbot will come to the reseue— 
he is a fiddler.” 





Tal. : “An amateur of the violin.” 
Ips. : “It is all the same thing.” 
Lady Bar.: ‘I wish it may prove so.” 


Prestissimo. 
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Miss V.: ‘ Beautiful!” 
Mrs. V.: ‘Charming! ” 
Hitherington ; Superb!” 


Ips : “ You are aware that good music is a thing to 
be wedded to immortal verse: shall I recite a bit of 
poetry to match Talbot’s strain?” 


Miss V.: “Oh yes! how nice!” 

Ips. (rhetorically) : ‘‘A, B, C,D, E, F, G, H, + J, 
K, Ly M,N, O, P,Q, BS, U, VW, X YZ oe 
Ay W;.¥, DU, Ty: 8, By) Qi B; O; N, MB, EK, J, TI Li 


G, F, A, M, little p, little t.” 
‘Lady Bar.: “ Beautiful! Superb! Ipsden has 
been taking lesions on the thinking instrument.” 
Hither.; ‘*He has been perdu amongst vulgar 
people,” 


% Then it fae Ghosen 
“‘ Miss Vere is to the fine art of music what 


iTS ae 


poraneously isi 

Ips.: “Is the dvinking-song in. ‘Der Frei 
a tune?” 

Lady Bar. : “‘ Tt is.” 

za “And the melodies of renee os 
tunes?” 

Lady Bar. (pathetically) : “They are | they are!” 

Ips.: “And the ‘Russian Anthem’ and the 
‘ Marseillaise’ and ‘Ah Perdona’? ?” 

Tal. : ‘* And ‘Yankee Doodle’ ?”’ 

Lady Bar.: ‘So that Sir Henry, who prided him- 
self on his ignorance, has a wide field for its 
dominion.”’ 

Tal.: ‘All good violin players do like me; they 
prelude, not play tunes.” 

Ips.: ‘*Then Heaven be thanked for our blind 
fiddlers. = : : : 

This is all delightfully witty, and it seems 
almost ungrateful to point out that Herz 
was a virtuoso of the piano and never taught. 
the violin in his life; that though the 
Prelude given is very good for a skit there 
are several blunders in it; and, finally, that 
Lord Ipsden’s curious examples of what he 
considers twnes are scarcely so representative 
as one could wish. Like all literary men, 
when Mr. Reade comes to actual technicali- 
ties his shps, though trifling in themselves, 
betray that the whole of his assumed 
leap oncel ae with music is merely skilful 
Gl cabetorrinas 

In the description of the fisher-folk’s 
pic-nic our author waxes eloquent over the. 
-| dancing of a reel, but his eulogies apply 
—— | equally to every kind of step-dance : 

The principle of reel-dancing is articulation ; the 
foot strikes the ground for every accented note (and, 
by-the-bye, it is their weakness of accent which 
makes all English reel and hornpipe players such 
failures). 

And in the best steps of all, which it has in. 
common with the hornpipe, such as the quick ‘‘ heel 
and toe,” ‘the sailor’s fling,’ and the ‘ double- 
shuffle” the foot strikes the ground for every single- 
note of the instrument. 

All good dancing is beautiful. 

But this articulate dancing, compared with the 
loose, lawless diffluence of motion that goes by that 
name, gives me (I must confess it) as much more 
pleasure as articulate singing is superior to tunes 
played on the voice by a young lady, 

Or the clean playing of my mother to the pianoforte 
splashing of my daughter; though the latter does 
attack the instrument as a washerwoman her soap- 
suds, and the former works like a lady. . . 

What says Goldsmith of the two styles? 
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ely | Panting f for breath, wath lacerated garments, 
| Bruised as to sions. exhausted as to strength, 
| Still they pursue their task with grim 






Academy Jal 
Pre Se VoyacE EXTRAORDINAIRE. 


Shade of Jules Verne, thou prince of story- 
tellers, 

_ Strengthen my pen, and bid it sing the deed 
oe one by the gallant Principal’s Assistant 
And the Curator. 


Twas in September, 
vacation, 

These two alone were sticking to their 

posts ; 

| Spite paint and whitewash, 

matters 


midway through 


unto office 


Daily attending. 


Whence grew the purpose valorous to 
rashness, 

By these brave hearts projected and 
resolved ? © 


How can the minds of ordinary mortals 
Rise to such daring ? 


Lo, where they stand, equipped for the 
adventure, 
Armed to the teeth with stylographic pens ! * 
They will explore thy uttermost recesses, 
Royal Academy ! 


Yes, they have sworn to penetrate thy 
secrets, 
Ramshackle building, whose plan no mortal 
knows, 
What greater deed have Livingstone or 
Stanley 
Done, I would ask you ? 


Haply some long-forgotten former student, 

Failing to quit the premises when bid, 

Now a raving maniac or a gibb’ring idiot 
Lurks in the attics. 


Haply some gruesome ghost will they 
‘ encounter, 
In the top roomsnear Number Twenty-nine ; 
Or in the dark remoteness of the basement 
Wander for ever. 


* They had only blacklead pencils, but the other 
sounds better.—Author, 








endurance, 
Not to be baffled. 


Hark to that cry! What ails the bold 
Curator ? 
What glow of triumph irradiates his face ? 
Hoarsely exultant he shrieks to his com- 
panion : 
“© To! A new class-room !” 


Yes, it is true! Behold the search successful ! 
Gained is the goal, discovered what they 
sought, 
Out of Twenty-one another doorway opens 
Hitherto unknown. 


Hail, ye professors, the new accommodation ! 
Hail, House-Committee, th’ addition to our 
chart! 
Yet heave a sigh for those prodigious heroes 
Fall’n there exhausted. 


Boots not for me to tell how they were 
rescued, 

Haply by stalwart St-bb-ngs and his band, 

Where o’er their prostrate bodies waved in 


glory 
Th’ Academy colours. 


Hang up their portraits somewhere on the 
staircase © . 
(Tie in the chord a serviceable knot), 
"Neath the fair emblems paint in six-inch 
letters 
Take in Tue Overture. 





“Thoughts and Reflections,” 
BY 
T. A. M. 





a 


Dury! What a difficult thing to know! 
Not that it is very hard to discover what are 
the duties our immediate surroundings and 
circumstances impose on us, though it may 
be sufficiently difficult to endeavour to fulfil 
even these ; but there are duties beyond these 
—far higher and more difficult to perceive. 

Tolstoi defines life itself as merely a 
STRIVING AFTER HAPPINESS. He may be right 
or wrong, but certainly our conscious and 





less do we all without exception begin at the 
wrong end! MHopefully—but foolishly—do 
we pursue that Fata Morgana, the procuring 
of prrect happiness for ourselves ; of course 
just the way to miss it utterly! Religion 
and Psychology equally insist that it is only 
when we succeed in finding our highest 
satisfaction in the happiness of others—in 
making the GENERAL Goop our aim, that we 
can hope for that peace and content in our 
own individual lives which we so blindly 
seek ; for only then do we follow the behests 
of the Law That Is. 

And we all more or less complacently and 
‘emphatically nod our approval—but—do not 
obey! At least generally not until near the 
end of our days. 

For we are bound to find, though for a 
long time we will not believe it, that all our 
vivid hopes, high ambitions, and higher 
aspirations turn out but empty promises of 
‘‘happiness ’’ ; yes, even when we personally 
are as ‘‘successful” in everything we 
attempt, as our wildest and most sanguine 
youthful dreams led us tremblingly to hope. 

True, the striving for the material success 
is in itself a real (though passing) happiness, 
even though it often appears painful enough 
at the time. But when attained, is it ever 
worth the having? Even Love itself per- 
haps? And does it not then appear rather 
in the light of one illusion the more 
dissipated ? 

Often enough the result is a conviction 
somewhat like the Buddhist’s, that after all, 
the aim of life is Nirvana—all that life can 
lead to, is but a wish to end it !—Life 
‘‘here”’ of course is meant. But what an 
impotent ending to all one’s aspirations ! 
It is to be feared, however, that many do 
consciously or unconsciously stop at this 
point. All the same, this is but one step in 
the path towards perfect vision, or rather let 
us say, less imperfect vision—not absolute 
blindness. For all we have then so far 
learnt, is, that personal happiness cannot be 
obtained by striving for that. 

And it is only when we have learnt to look 
with indifference on what becomes of our 
own unimportant selyes—yet so truly impor- 
tant, too, for are we not all part of the grand 
sequence of Nature ?—only then are we able 





to give ourselves to our true ‘‘ mission ’’ :— 


THE ENDEAVOUR TO BE OF USE TO OUR KIND, 
AND TO NATURE HERSELF. 


i end. — the te 
all writers. on Socata and Philosophy, aim | he 
just towards this consummation. Neverthe- | h 














usefully employ these to our v 
and there just find that h of co 
which, so long sought for in vain by t 
beaten but wrong tracks, we 
indeed find to be our portion. oes 

- But are there any amongst us, who, 
except for a moment occasionally, are really 
superior to the conditions of human exis- 
tence? And do we not all in the end find, 
too, that it is so easy to ‘‘ see ’’ and preach, 
just because we “ fail,’’ and that the apphi- 
cation of our painfully-acquired knowledge 
is, and remains perhaps, the most difficult 
task we have to undertake ? 


Facruiry, however great, in the concocting 
of HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT exercises, after 
all forms no proor of any real knowledge of 
the art of writing. 

We have come across students, who could 
with ease throw off such mechanical exercises 
‘‘acainst time,’’ and yet who utterly failed to 
recognise as old friends the various chords 
and progressions when incorporated in real 
music. 

The fact is, many students regard exercise 
production to be the whole aim of Harmony 
study. This, like every other technique, can 
soon be made almost automatic—can, in fact, 
be done by the eye. And succeeding well in 
exercise writing, there they stop; whereas, in 
reality, they have made but the first step, the 
next one being, to apply the knowledge they 
have acquired—merely potential so far—to 
the comprehension of Music. The chord 
and key dissections and measurements they 
have learnt to make, must now be applied to 
the musical works they hear and study. For 
it is only through analysis of real music, 
AND REASONING UPON IT, that ‘‘ Harmony ”’ 
can become an actual, and not a merely 
potential acquirement. In which latter case 
it is indeed but a useless one, so far as 
Music is concerned. 


Tue chief part of Consrruction in music 
does not consist in spreading out a phrase 
over a large surface; though that, also, 
shows the constructive faculty at work. No, 
to produce a great work requires more, it 
requires great grip over musical form in 


e Highs onl Boh len Beats Giese o they 


Geely to meander into a ie 
out series of themes (however excellent 
these may be) and leave them in fact to take 
some chance shape. In one word, he must 
have the power of self-criticism. 

‘With it, we have shapefulness and clear- 
ness ; ; without it, we have but chaos and 
shapelessness, no matter how great the 
exhibition of inventive genius may be in 
other respects. 





_ OnE is sometimes almost tempted to 
think that there are some, who do really 
honestly believe, that the dryer and more 
dead-and-buried-like the works they select 
for teaching, the better and ‘healthier ”’ for 
the student! They consider everything in 
music to be ‘‘ morbid” that belongs to the 
emotional—the true land of music! Hence 
Chopin and Schumann were until quite 
recently considered ‘‘ morbid,’’ and now it is 
still Wagner and Grieg, who are by such 
thus stigmatized. 

Generally, these are the individuals, who, 
haying been ‘“‘ put’ to music when still ofa 
tender age, were then immured with the 
great writers, such as Beethoven and Bach. 
Not perceiving one bit the true emotional 
intensity of these masters, and merely 
observing the outer husk of rococco passage 
and idiom, they naturally found them 
desperately ‘‘dull’’ and ‘‘ uninteresting,”’ 
and of course continue in this non-com- 
prehension of the underlying real musical 
import to their last day; though force of 
habit has led them to believe in their own 
perspicuity of vision, and enthusiasm in “ the 
great classics.’’ True, they may actually 
derive a certain enjoyment from the produced 
sounds, but of course as they are without 
emotional understanding, it is not the poetry 
they perceive, but merely an intellectual 
satisfaction, which habit has made for them. 

Well, syllogisms are excellent things, 
hence, as the great classics seemed dry and 
dead, these people, as they advance in years, 
naturally believe, that everything that con- 
tains but mere notes and passages—above all, 
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believe a work to be more elevated, classical, 
and in ‘‘ good style”’ the less of real music it 
Ss. 

This sort of belief was common formerly, 
too, in religion. It was thought to evince 
a truly devout and pious spirit, to be every- 
thing that is disagreeable, cantankerous, and 
acrid, and to make things in general as 
unpleasant and unbearable as possible for 
oneself and one’s unfortunate neighbours! 
Instead of being grateful for a little of Life’s 
glad sunshine—and necessary pains——and 
trying for a beautiful seriousness of behaviour 
and good-will towards one’s fellow creatures, 
the aim of this miserable class would seem to 
be, to shun everything that is good, and 
beautiful, and enjoyable in life and music, as 
‘** Devil’s work.” 

Yes, and such perverseness is still found 
rampant, at times, even in this nineteenth 
century of ours! 





Goop Practice it might make, to fold 
back the leaf of a judiciously selected page, 
so as to cover over the last bar or two all 
the way down ; and then—not knowing the 
piece beforehand—to re-write (or fill in) 
those missing bars. 





By ‘thinking of a piece”’ is not merely 
meant, being aware that the performance is 
owing to the instrumentality of one’s fingers 
and arms. No, by it is meant, that deliber- 
ate intending of each and eyery point of 
the phrasing, rhythm, and accent, each in 
due time. And the due time is exactly the 
moment preceding the actual performance 
of each detail. 





To feel you ‘‘ know the norzs of a piece ”’ 
depends much on knowing exactly how the 
notes are PLACED with regard to the ryrH- 
mMIcAL Divisions. ‘To be but familiar with a 
work, even to be able to perform it from 
memory, is not enough. Really to know it, 
to ‘“‘have’”’ it, you must know and feel the 
precise spot set apart for each note in the 
rhythm. Having mastered the material of 
the work to that extent, the whole attention 
(or rather ‘‘intention’’) may then be 
directed to a due translation of its emotional 
significance. 





So orrEN is the ossecr of musical Art lost 
sight of, just by excess of Art, as one might 


| say! 








ag is indeed rit to to be ad r 
Bat it becomes a pain, after all, when c 

nothing—that there is nothing new ex- 

pressed, nor anything old made clearer. 

Yet do some endeavour to maintain that 
musical construction is a higher power than 
the invention of the ideas themselves! 
That the power to express is higher than 
the power of inventing that which is to be 
expressed ! 

Undoubtedly, without an adequately 
trained constructive faculty, ideas, however 
beautiful, remain for the most part lost. 
But surely the only ossecr of the construc- 
tive faculty, in music, is easily to communi- 
cate such new musical matter ? 

And when this latter is absent, surely then 
does the raison d’étre of the form cease too ? 





THe bony skeleton of our bodies ever 
hardens, and the ligaments grow less and 
less hthesome, as we grow older. 

The capacity we possess of taking in THE 
nEwW follows the same rule—we become less 
and less adaptive, always less able to 
accustom ourselves to new conditions. And 
as this power wanes and eventually fails, so 
does the life itself. 





“Che Early English Musical 
Magazine” : 
An Opportunity Lost. 


Ir is unfortunate when something really 
useful is taken in hand by those incompetent 
to manage it. Such a case has recently 
happened, The Early English Musical Maga- 
zine haying been issued apparently by well- 
meaning but singularly untrained amateurs; 
and the fate of the publication has been a 
lesson and a warning. That it should not 
have succeeded is not a fact in itself 
astonishing; it was published at a shilling, 
and English musicians are never eager to 
get any music, as the founders of the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, the Purcell 
Society, and others, have quickly learned. 
But the six numbers which were actually 
issued contain some very remarkable 
features. 

The very first number was a sufficient 
sign of what might be expected. There was 
an address by the editor, with of course an 
allusion to the old reproach that ‘“‘ England 
is an unmusical nation.” By-the-bye, who 
does say this? It seems to have been 
formerly said in Germany, but is not now ; 
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Rizzio. uires h 
articles get into a magazine de: 
Early English Music; but they 
specimens of the pabulum provadedt 
subsequent numbers there were many more 
such articles, interesting enough in them- _ 
selves, but utterly apart from the proposed 
purpose. The climax of absurdity was 
reached when Mr. Sutherland Edwards con- 
tributed an article on Chopin! What, 
in the name of John Dunstable, has Chopin 
to do with Early English Music? Moreover, 
the article contains such extraordinary lucu- 
brations that we must quote the following : 

‘‘ Chopin is the favourite pianoforte com- 
poser both of Schumannites and Wagnerites, 
the pupils of Liszt and the pupils of Madame 
Schumann taking, it would seem, equal 
pleasure in his fascinating strains. For 
musical interests, like interests of State, are 
divided and ruined by party spirit, which in 
the musical sphere is more absurd, inas- 
much as the division rests on no generally 
intelligible foundations. The fanatical 
Waenerite has, however, just this advantage 
over the bigoted Schumannite—that whereas 
the Schumannite admires no operas at all, 
but only concert-music, the Wagnerite at 
least admires the operas of Wagner.”’ 

One cannot help wishing to meet some of 
these very peculiar people; the fanatical 
Wagnerite who only likes Wagner’s operas, 
we have read of before, though we never 
have had the fortune to meet him; but the 
bigoted Schumannite who does not admire 
any operas (query, not even ‘‘ Genoveva, ”’ ?) is 
anew acquaintance. After these astonishing 
statements of Mr. Edwards’s, it is compara- 
tively refreshing to be informed that Wagner 
occupied himself ‘‘ only with compositions 
on a large scale, all of which he dismissed 
as worthless, except those bearing the 
signature of Beethoven.” 

Of course there were plenty of articles 
more germane to the purpose of the maga- 
zine, and some of them were well done, 
especially those by the Rey. 8. Baring- 
Gould, on the folk-songs of Devonshire ; but 
there was an issue of music with each 
number, in which the fatal amateurishness 
had full play. Nothing could have been 
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\gements per se, 
ely at of place in a publi- 
1g to “be historical. 

n the first number are decidedly 
. They include a very old ballad, 

. arranged by J. Parry Cole, and a fine 
song of Purcell’s, entrusted to Alfred Gilbert, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
accompaniments ; ; but a ‘‘modernised ver- 
sion ’’ of the words was substituted. A song 
from Henry Lawes’s second book of ‘‘ Ayres 
and Dialogues ’’ was, however, given as a 
three-part glee for male voices, and very 
badly harmonised! A number of Nursery 
Rhymes, including ‘‘ A farmer’s dog leaped 
over the stile’’ (with an extra verse), are 
interesting. A fac-simile of one of the best 
three-part songs by King Henry VIII. (from 
the fine volume recently acquired by the 
British Museum) is welcome, but-the piece 

should have been also given in score. 

In the second number another song by 
Lawes was given, with very badly-arranged 
pianoforte accompaniments; then a most 
exquisite madrigal by Morley, with not a 
word to say whenceit was taken; it is No. 
10 in Morley’s Madrigals for four voices. 
Another song by Lawes was given, with the 
addition of a showy modern flute obbligato ! 
There was also a fac-simile of a three-part 
song by William Cornyshe. 

Old instrumental music, which escaped 
tampering with, was given in the third 
number; but there were also songs, one 
accompanied like a modern ballad (by Walter 
Slaughter), the other with modernised words. 
In the fourth number the amateurish clumsi- 
ness reached its climax. A madrigal, by 
Ravenscroft, was printed, arranged for two 
tenors and two basses; and Mr. Crowest him- 
self could hardly have done it worse. The 
arranger, whoever he was, seems to imagine 
that the only thing necessary is to put the 
original parts in a different octave; every 
musician will at once guess that the piece 
swarms with chords of °, many of them 
most unmusical in effect. There are even 
several repeated fourths for the two basses, 
without the tenors. 

In the next number the principal piece was 
Heywood’s ‘‘ Pack clouds away,’ adapted 
to music by Crecquillon—a Gallo-Belgian 
composer of the Josquin school! ‘Iwo songs 


| some kind friend “had ee out that. the / 
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managers of the magazine had unde aken a 


task beyond their powers we do not know; but 


the sixth and last issue, a ‘‘ Handel Festival 
Special Number,’’ had the arrangement of 
the music entrusted to Dr. Bridge and Dr. 
Mann, while Dr. Turpin contributed an 
article on Handel’s instrumental music. 
No explanation was given as to the original 
form of two pieces by Handel, arranged by 
Dr. Mann, and published for the first time ; 
and there are certain things in the harmon- 
ising that do not strike us as Handelian, 
both in Dr. Bridge’s and Dr. Mann’s 
arrangements ; but no doubt Handel could 
sometimes make dominant sevenths rise, 
and put in consecutive fifths just like 
other people. A ‘‘ Purcell Number’”’ was to 
have followed, but did not. 

It may be asked, why should we take all 
this pains to flog a dead horse? It is 
because of the lost opportunity. If these 
well-meaning but incompetent gentlemen, 
whoever they are, had not themselves 
attempted to edit and arrange music, the 
venture might have been far more successful. 
At any rate, there would not have been the 
occasion giveu for foreigners to say that we 
are not a musical nation, which they justly 
may do when they see such things as the 
arrangements of Lawes and of Ravenscroft’s 
fine madrigal. We reiterate, to prevent 
misunderstanding, that we have not any 
objection to arrangements; Schubert’s play- 
ing the ‘“‘ Krl-kmg”’ on a comb in no way 
prevents other people from performing it 
‘exactly as the composer wrote it.” But 
in historical works, arrangements are out of 
place altogether; and when they are, in 
addition, so badly done as these were—but 
surely we have said enough on this point. 

Here there was a chance for a systematic 
and regular spread of interest in our old 
national music; a well-edited publication ° 
might have been most valuable, and it is 
indeed unfortunate that The Karly English 
Musical Magazine should have been mis- 
managed as it was, for the opportunity thus 
lost may not soon recur. 


‘*GENIUS is patience. What I am I have made 
myself,” said Sir HUMPHREY DAvy. 





“THE artist is the son of his age, but pity 
for him if he is its pupil or even its favourite. 
Let him look upwards to his dignity and his 
mission, not downwards to his happiness and his 
wants.” SCHILLER. ‘ 






Music. 
By tHe Eprror. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

We will give the description of the Anni- 
versary Dinner in the glowing language of 
the Morning Post, which we could never hope 
to compete with for style :— 

Morning Post, April 29, 1824. 

Yesterday the first anniversary of the Royal 
Academy of Music was celebrated at the City of 
London Tavern. 

The Company, though not numerous, was highly 
respectable. H.R.H. the Duke of York presided. 
Among the nobility and distinguished guests who 
supported him on this occasion were the Duke of 
Wellington, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Saltoun, the Earl of Morley, Sir John Leach, Sir 
George Clerk, Sir G. Warrender, G. W. Taylor, Esq., 
&e. 

When the dinner was ended, a considerable 
number of youths and females, who are now profiting 
from the arrangements of the Institution, made 
their appearance on a small stage erected for their 

accommodation at the southern extremity of the 
dining-room. The young ladies, some of whom 
were in the bloom of youth, others but yet in child- 
hood, furnished a splendid and an interesting 
novelty. They performed several pieces of music 
during the evening, among which were “ God save 


the King,’ ‘Rule, Britannia,’ and ‘Glorious 
Apollo,” in a manner which called forth thunders of 
applause. 


The Duke of York, in proposing the King, had to 
announce a donation of one hundred guineas to the 
Society from His Majesty. The toast was drunk 
with four times four and with great applause. 
Subscriptions of £50 from the Duke of York and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and other sums from 
the noblemen and gentlemen who countenanced the 
Institution, were announced in the course of the 
evening, to the amount of £811. ; 

In a letter dated April 80, Mr. Miles, the 
superintendent, mentions to Lord Burghersh 
that this dinner clashed with a great Masonic 
Dinner, Almack’s Ball, and the Concert of 
Ancient Music, otherwise it would have been 
far more successful. But this was ‘‘ Academy 
luck.”” He also states that Miss Jay, an 
excellent student, had been withdrawn by 
her father because she was to have gone to 
the London Tavern to perform with the 
other students. Some people were very 
particular in those days. 

On May 10 a ball was given at Almack’s, 
under the patronage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence and other distinguished 
aristocrats ; this realised some £400. Sir 
John Murray wrote and informed Lord 
Burghersh of this improvement in the 
finances, and also of the great progress of 
the students. Some disappointment was 
expressed that there was not more to show 
for the tuition in singing, but considering 

the tender years of the students, none of 
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hoped for. ; 
great difference in this direction. 

At the next Midsummer breakin 
Andrew Barnard wrote to Lord B 
a summary of all these events, and ~ 
results of the yearly examination, which me 
be of interest :— is : 

Miss Collier gained the prize amongst the girl i 
fora canon. There were no faults init. But 
Chancellor’s ideas are of a bolder description, an 1 
show more genius; her voice is weak as yet, but 
very true, and her style of singing beautiful; her 
greatest merit, however, is her playing on the piano- 
forte, in which, for delicacy of touch and expression, 
she is not to be exceeded. Lucas got the 
prize for a canon, and his work has a great deal of 
merit. Young Pye, who did not know a note of: 
music when he entered, wrote a canon full of good 
imagination, but his Pegasus rather ran with him a. 
little. 

(This seems an odd expression in speaking 
of so artificial a work as a canon, in which 
imagination is usually conspicuous by its 
absence.) 

Mudie also produced a very good specimen, but, 
like Pye, rather loose in the style of writing. Packer 
gained the second prize for a harmonised air of hisown. 
invention. In this species of writing Miss Watson 
and Miss Porter distanced all the others; but, per- 
haps, if Miss Chancellor, or Pye, or Mudie had not 
been tied to canon, they would have been foremost, 
as their ideas were bold and musical. Next year L 
think we may expect something more finished. 

We will advance, therefore, to this next. 
year and see how matters stood, for the 
school now pursued a more steady and un- 
eventful course. Our flowery friend, the 
Morning Post—or J—nk—ns, as Punch used 
to call him—gives a gushing account of the. 


Academy Concert of March 25, 1825 :— 

Rossini’s fine Finale to the first Act of ‘Il 
Tancrede”’ brought the whole choir into action. 
There were nearly twenty young ladies ranged in 
front of the orchestra, dressed uniformly, whose 
modest demeanour and genteel appearance rendered 
the scene a very pleasing one. 

The second Act commenced with Cherubini’s 
‘‘ Anacreon,”’ played with such spirit and effect that 
we could scarcely fancy ourselves listening to mere 
children. ‘Towards the conclusion a crescendo 
passage for the violin was executed so neatly, and 
yet with such energy, that it was interrupted with 
loud plaudits; to which, by-the-bye, though well 
intended, were not judiciously timed, we plead guilty 
ourselves. 

This 
parallel in modern times. 


audience applauding a crescendo ! 

To this succeeded a Quartetto for voice, piano- 
forte, harp, and violin, by Miss J. Bellchambers, 
Phipps, Nielson, and Mawkes. The subject was 
a ballad by Blangini, ‘‘Nunzia ognor di dolci 
incanti,” sung by Miss Bellchambers with obbligato 
solos, selected from the works of Moscheles, May- 
seder, and Bochsa as intermediate symphonies 
exquisitely executed by each performer—encored. 





























. . . 


incident is certainly without a 
Fancy an 





at would not disgrace so 
considered wonderful in 
to add, and we are sure we shall be 
3 ose who were present, that no Concert 
more interest, or afforded more general 


which had a marked influence on the 
fortunes of the Academy. It had been at 
first intended to take in non-resident students, 
but a timid policy at that time prevailed. 
The Academy’s one strong man, Lord 
_ Burghersh, was now returning to England ; 
__ hesent before hima letter to the Committee, 
strongly urging them to extend their sphere of 
usefulness, as the surest method of putting 
themselves in a sound financial position. 
The chief objections to outside students had 
been the impropriety of females coming to 
| the house alone, and the possible con- 
tamination of the very virtuous and well 
looked-after boarders by the _ outsiders. 
These objections Lord Burghersh gravely and 
elaborately demolished and the proposal was 
finally adopted by a large majority, Sir 
John Murray being the only prominent 
dissentient. His reasons _were these: 
‘‘ Because it endangers the system of moral 
and religious observance which the Academy 
professes to maintain ; because it can neither 
promote the funds nor the fame of the 
_ Institution; because from the size of the 
house it cannot, even on a small degree, be 
: attempted without inconvenience ; whilst on 
a small scale it can be of no possible 
advantage to the public; and because there 
was not a candidate on the books, which it 
would be an object to admit if there were 
vacancies in the Institution.”” All of which 
objections experience proved to be futile. 
On May 28 the second Anniversary 
Dinner was held, and the subscriptions 
received amounted to £470. ‘The Mid- 
summer Concert next followed, with a better 
programme than usual, including an 
Overture by a student, Charles Lucas. The 
prizes were distributed by Princess Augusta, 
concerning which ceremony the Musical 
Quarterly Review remarked :— 

It was a very interesting spectacle to observe the 
delight of the young aspirants, mingled with the 
modesty with which they received those estimable 
rewards of their industry and talent. One of the 
girls (Miss J. Bellchambers), on the announcement 
_ of her prize, burst into a flood of tears. So noble a 






the pupils who were thus honourably distinguished. 

At the end of this term Mr. Miles left for 
a better situation, to the regret of all, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, 


Chaplain to Lord Melbourne. 
(To be continued.) 


From Mendelssobn’s Letters. 

Wrrxovr talent nothing can be done, but 
without character just as little. We see 
instances of this day after day, in people of 
the finest capacities, who once excited great 
expectations, and yet accomplished nothing. 


I was at Cologne during the Musical 
Festival. ... Even there, to my mind, 
new and untried works were wanting to 
excite interest; I should like so much to 
have something doubtful, to furnish both the 
public and myself with an opportunity of 
giving an opinion. We all know beforehand 
what we are to think of Beethoven, Bach, 
and Handel. Such work must always 
remain the same, but let us have other 
things besides. 


Cedars are to be planted round Bach's 
monument, and a Gothic seat placed in 
front of it. We are anxious, however, not 
to make too much fuss on the subject, and 
to avoid the present pompous style of 
phraseology, and the worship of art and 
artists, which is so much the fashion. The 
outward aspect of things with us is now as 
much too flourishing as it formerly was too 
miserable for artists, which would be very 
pleasant for us, but it does harm to the 
cause. Artis becoming spoiled and sluggish. 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


Tue Royal Academy was well represented at the 
late Birmingham Festival, an important new work 
from Dr. Mackenzie’s pen being given on the 6th ult. : 
the hymn ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ Dryden’s words 
being used, and the setting being on a scale of large 
magnitude. On the same day was also given @ 
setting for sopranos of Victor Hugo’s ‘* L’Aurore,” 
by Mr. Goring Thomas. And amongst the vocalists 
we were glad to see Miss Hilda Wilson and Mr. W. H. 
Brereton coming to the fore. 


Messrs. Hann commenced their sixth season of 
Chamber aay Brixton Hall on the 20th ult. 


Mr. J. T. Hurcuinson’s Holborn Choral Society 
also recommences its season now. 


Miss MavupE Risut played at the Christ Church 
Hall, Hackney, on the 10th ult., with great success. 













Mr. Watter Macrway’s Clapham Philharmonic | 
Society has also issued its prospectus for the 
season. There will be Seven Concerts, including 
two Choral ones, when Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” Dyorak’s 

““Stabat Mater,” and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s « Martyr 
of Antioch” will form the programmes; three 
Chamber Concerts, one representing the Ould and 
another the Hann family ; and yet another at which 
Mr. Walter Mackway, Mr. Whitehouse, Miss Dora 
Matthay, and Miss Maude Rihll will appear; a 
Recital-Lecture by Mr. Walter Macfarren, and a 
Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Tobias A. Matthay. 


Miss WINrrRED Roprnson has given up Cheltenham 
and has come up to town again. 


WE see that Mr. Corder’s ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain ” 
and Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Rose of Sharon” are 
announced for performance by the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Society, under Mr. J. H. Betjemann’s 
direction. Several of our old students’ and pro- 
fessors’ names appear as artists, amongst which: 
Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. A. H. Brereton, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Max Heinrich. 


M. Prarri, not being able to resume his usual 
placeat the ‘‘ Monday Pops”’ before January 11, there 
thus appeared a chance for English ’cellists, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. W. E. Whitehouse has been 
promoted to the important post thus vacant. 


Mr. SterHen Kemp has lately been having much 
success with his Guildhall School pupils, one gaining 
the Lady Jenkinson prize and others taking gold 
medals, &e. as 

We have received the prospectus of the West- 
minster Orchestral Society’s forthcoming campaign, 
and are glad to see that the energetic Conductor is 
able to put forth a highly-interesting scheme. 
Among the novelties we note a Ballad for male 
voices and orchestra, by Dr. Bridge, a new orchestral 
piece by Mr. Macpherson, and the work which shall 
carry off the prize of Fifteen Guineas offered by the 
Society. ——— 

Mr. Macruerson has also been winning fresh 
laurels by the production of his Orchestral Ballade 
in A minor, at the Portsmouth Town Hall, on 
September 24. 

Mr. MacrHerson also announces a Pianoforte 
Recital for an early date this month. 


———_- —_—. 





Tae Manchester Vocal Society at its first 
Concert of the season sang an Anthem by Mr. John 
Wrigley; other anthems by this composer having 
on several previous occasions been performed by 
this Society. 

Mr. J. T. Horcnmson will give a Vocal Recital at 
Princes’ Hall, on the 18th inst. 


*Mapame Vauuerrt goes on a Concert Tour through 
Germany during the winter. 


Mr. Sertmvs Wesse will give a Pianoforte 
Recital at Princes’ Hall during this month. 


“og beep for this column should have “ Old Student's 
Corner” written on outside of envelope.) 





Sones, s , 
“The Rose and the Nightingale” ) Joseph 
‘** My Love’s an Arbutus ” } ( 


Miss Maup Ex.icort. 
(Accompanist, Miss Erne, TIrenanp.) 
Fantasi in F minor, Op. 49, Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin. 
Miss Liny West. 


Recitation, ‘‘ King Henry VIII.,” Act ti., Scene 4 
William Shakespeare. 


King Henry, Mr. AntHur Bartow. 
Cardinal Wolsey, Mr. W. E. C. Exxis. 
Card. Campeius, Mr. Lestre WALKER. 
Scribe, Mr. G. Compr-WILLIAMs. 
Crier, Mr. E. OrrrwE.u. 
Grifith, Miss Mary WHITTINGHAM. 
Queen Katharine, Miss GerrruDE BURNETT. 
CuaconnE, Op. 150, Two Pianofortes Joachim Raff. 
Miss Marcaret Moss and 
Master STANISLAUS SzCZEPANOWSKI, 
Sonna, ‘‘ Softly sighs” (‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’’) 
Carl Maria von Weber. 
Miss Kars Cove. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Sranisuaus SzczEPANOWSEL.) 
Romance in A minor, Violin Max Bruch. 
: Miss Karumrine B. ALLEN. 
(Accompanist, Master Stanisuaus SzczEPANOWSEI. ) 
‘“A Song of Hope” Reginald Steggall. 
(Student.) 
Miss VENA GALBRAITH, 
Organ obbligato, Mr. W. J. Kreps. 
Violin obbligato, Mr. Paine M. Carurs. 
z ACPO PAINS Mr. RreGinaLtp STEGGALL. ) 
RELUDE, in A flat . Frederic Chopin. 
Ervupeg, ‘‘ La Chasse” Ereristonts | Stephen Heller. 
My. G. B. J. ArrKEn. 
“*O, with us linger ”’ Adolph Jensen. 
‘*Good night ”’ Anton Rubinstein. 
Miss Mianon SPENCER. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Rearyaup STEGGALL. ) 
NorweeiscHe TAnze, Op. 35, No. 4, Pianoforte Duet 
Edvard Grieg. 
Miss Exste Mackenzre* and Mr, W. F. Wrxcxwortu.* 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 
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sic at Times i is sehr avast and best. Hrasieal fourbai | in existence, and. 


circulation far. exceeds, that. oe anys other neers devoted to the Art, either 

reign or English. ip St 

“ausical Times Goatains: ‘rigilal Arfictes on Cavtect and Past Events 

ae Se -onnected with Music, contributed by, the most Enainent Writers connected 
eee with ‘Musical. Literature. wae 


The Musical. Times contains Reviews or all ees works published at 
ees. home and abroad. 


The “addusical Times contains Notices of Operatic Petiormatices. ouperts, and 


MF 2 Peak: all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 


The aDusical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
~.. -of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 
The Musical Times contains an Anthem or. Part-Song, which may also. be 
: _ purchased separately, price 14d. | 


The Musical Times forms so perfect a Pebord of news that subscribers in all 
~. parts of the world. may rely upon being kept fully informed. of everything of 
“importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances, 


~The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
“and kindred subjects. 
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GO. DE--PUBLISHED “SHORTLY, 
The Third Monograph of this Series of Famous Violins and their Makers, 
which will contain 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE GREAT BRESCIAN MAKER, 


MAGGINI. 


This Monograph will be IMustrated by Three Coloured Plates of a Violin of great beauty. 


The Account of Maggini’s Life and Work is based on new information from | 
the Archives of the Town of Brescia, and from other original sources. 
The Book will be further Illustrated: by Photographs of Brescia and of Maggini’s 
House, a fac-simile of his Handwriting, and Photographs or Drawings of his 
Label, Sound Holes, Scrolls, and Decorative Inlaying. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1739), 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


By special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
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3 And all the Royal Family. 
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ioe P. ARMES. 

7 ST. BARNABAS .. ; 

; G. Je BETJEMANN. 

Z THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 

; - ETHEL M. BOYCE. 

THE LAY OF THE BROWN ROSARY 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR .. 

; F, BRIDGE. 
ROCK OF AGES (Latin & English words) 


(Tonic Sol-fa, 7 ) 
CALLIRHOE 









(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6 
THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH... 
DUDLEY BUCK. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA .. 
F. CORDER. 
THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-) 
H. COWARD. 
THE STORY OF BETHANY .. 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) 
Fess pedaeers 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
: (Tonic Sol- fa, I I 16) 
ST. JOHN’S EVE... 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6) 
95's Oe 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 3 I /6) 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING : 
ANTONIN DVORAK: 
REQUIEM MASS .. 
THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE. 
A PATRIOTIC HYMN .. 
H. EDWARDS. 
PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST 


1/6 


ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICO TT. 


ELYSIUM J 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
PRAISE YE THE LORD (Psavcm 117) 

G.GARRE ET. 
HARVEST CANTATA .. 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. ) 
Re F. GERNSHEIM. 
SALAMIS (Male Voices) .. 
HERMANN GOETZ. 

-THE WATER LILY (Male Voices) — .. 
| CH. GOUNOD. 
THE REDEMPTION ds 

(Tonic Sol- fa, 2 2|- ) 

DirTo rie! words) 

Dirvto (German words) re 
TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 
MORS ET VITA’ .. ; “s 

(Tonic Sol-fa, Latin and English 
A Words, 2/-) 

ia ADOLF JENSEN, 

_ THE FEAST OF ADONIS dn 4a 
OLIVER KING. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


(PSALM 137) 
7 FRANZ LISZT. 
THE THIRTEENTH PSALM .. .. 
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THE LAY OF THe ee LAST MINSTREL 


_.. (Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6) | 

Ai Ce MACKENZIE. 
VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 
ROSE OF SHARON =. 

(Tonic Sol- fa, ‘ 2]-) 

THE STORY OF SAYID =< 
THE DREAM OF JUBAL os 
THE NEW COVENANT 
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C. HUBERT. H. PARRY. 





BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS ee ee FO ee ae 
JUDITH; or, THE REGENERATION OF | i 
MANASSEH -- 5/0 6/o 7/6 
ODE ON ST. CECILIA’S ‘DAY os » 2/60 SO 
roe Sol-fa, 1/-) 
L’ALLEGRO p oe oe 2/6 — — 
DE PROFUNDIS .. 2j0 — — 
CIRO PINSUTI.. 
PHANTOMS (Italian and English Words) 1/0 —. — 
RoPrROoU TF 
THE RED CROSS KNIGHT «- 4/0 4/6 6/o 
Tonic Sol-fa, 2/-) : 
DAMON AND PHINTIAS (Male Voices) 2/6 — — 
CHARLES B. RUTENBER. 
DIVINE LOVE *« ee ee ee 2/6 
C. SAINT-SAENS. | 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE (PsatM 1g) 1/46 — — 
SCHUMANN. 
THE MINSTREL’S-CURSE —.. ie (oe 
THE KING’S SON F/O = pe 
A. SOMERVELL. ie 
MASS (in C minor) .. “90 BIO SS 
C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
EDEN . ce -. 5/0 6/0 7/6 
CARMEN SAECULARE . Aas oe 26> SS 
THE REVENGE .. oe) TO SS 
(Tonic ‘Sol: fa, od. i Paes 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE -» 2/6 3/0 4/o 
THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC =: t/6~— = 
: Speyer 
THE, CRUCIFIXION’... 1/6. — 
(Tonic S I-fa, 9 d.) : 
ARTHUR LLIVAN, 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND je *+ 3/6 4/o 5/0 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 2/-) 
C. M. VON WEBER, 
IN CONSTANT ORDER (Hymn) pie), EO. ee ee 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
THE LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY .. 2/0 2/6. * me’ 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-) . 
CHARLES WOOD. 
—|ODE TO THE WEST WIND .. ae. HOM mee ee 
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Notice to Susscrrers.—The next number 
of THe Overture will not be issued till 
February. : 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mo3art. 
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Singer with lips of flame and heart of fire— 

Mariner who thro’ seas unknown did’st reach 

New realms of beauty for thy race, to each 

Giving the soul’s dim scarce -defined desire— 

Lord of the sportive Muse, and Her more 
dire— 

Prime alchemist of sound, who living speech 

And free, thro’ all its many mouths didst 
teach 

The multitudinous instrumental choir— 


Mozart—across a century of song 

Singing of joy and fate, of love and wrong, 

Thy voice, through all the maze of sound, 
to-day 

Peals forth its pean to the listening throng ; 

Victor of Time, conqueror crowned with bay, 

One garland more here at thy feet we lay. 


English Opera. 


Mosr cultured and travelled English 
people have been much exercised in their 
minds as to the reason why we should be 
the only nation without a home-grown opera. 
Operatic performances, good and bad— 
generally bad—we are seldom without; 
singers we have in far greater quantity than 
any other nation; the spoken drama 
flourishes with us to an amazing extent; 
but of the many kinds of opera which have 
found favour in all countries the most feeble 
and elementary alone- the ballad opera— 
has taken root in the hearts of the English. 
Years ago, in what were called the palmy 
days of Italian opera, there were during half 
the year two London theatres devoted to the 
worship of the great Italian vocalists. This 
race declined, and with it all interest in 
Italian opera, in spite of its simplicity and 
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tunefulness. A robuster style of opera 
became popular on the Continent, and has 
had a flickering, struggling existence here as 
an imported, and therefore valuable luxury ; 
but, in spite of all the efforts of musicians 
and managers no scheme of English opera 
has ever received the slightest support. It 
used to be asserted that the Italian language 
was the only one fit to simg in, but in 
every country of Europe, including Russia 
and Hungary, opera is sung in the 
vernacular, and we do not find that 
English singers, apart from opera, have any 


difficulty in singing their native language. 


But the only English opera enterprise 
which has not been abandoned in despair is 
the Carl Rosa Company, which after years 
of vain struggles to obtain a footing in 
London and to work up a repertory of 
native works, was forced to resign itself to 
the ultimate resource of travelling the 
provinces with works to which long famili- 
arity brought a certain modicum of support. 
Every possible kind of opera has been tried 
with equal unsuccess, and it is only when a 
work comes to our country with a Huropean 
reputation that it arouses the least interest. 
Even then it will not really draw until it 
has been crammed down the people’s throats. 
Few of the general public are aware that 
‘‘ Lohengrin,” produced in London first in 
1875, was not a paying success there till 
1880, and not in the provinces till 1886. 
Or that ‘‘Carmen” has an almost similar 
history. Possibly if ‘‘Colomba”’ or the 
‘‘Canterbury Pilgrims” had been played 
persistently for a few seasons they might 
have been received into permanent favour, 
but no manager would do that for a native 
new work which he would do for one which 
a foreign audience has already pronounced 
a suecess. Sir Arthur Sullivan has had the 
unique opportunity of being able to hold the 
noses of his audience (metaphorically 
speaking) down to his opera of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
until they were obliged to like it, but 
this will never be done again, it costs too 
So the ‘Royal Opera House" 





tacte ae is, thot fe oy of the F 
and most foolish section of the public 







—and henceforth play nothing but comic ei 


opera. 
ane It means an opera where all is 
infinitely stale, stupid, and vulgar, and one 
creature reigns supreme. In Shakespeare’s 
time he used to be called the Clown; later 
he was called the Low Comedian, and now 
he is the Lion Comique of the Halls, and 
more of a rampant nuisance than ever. Oh 
yes! he is a clever creature, and we have 
often laughed consumedly at him, but what 
—what in Heaven’s name has he to do with 
opera? Once let him loose on the stage 
and he obliterates everything and everybody. 
Good-bye to your concerted pieces if he 
stands at the proscenium and pretends to fall 
asleep standing. Good-bye to your love- 
duet if he is kissing the lady’s maid in the 
background. He can save any amateurish 
piece of drivel and turn it into a tremendous 
success, but he can—and does—prevent an 
audience from listening, or desiring to listen, 
to eight bars of serious music. He says, 
“ L’opéra, c'est moi!’’ and an English 
audience’s worship of him knows no bounds. 
In six West-end theatres at this present 
moment he reigns supreme, and more 
temples are every day being raised to his 
cult. Some years ago Burlesque reigned 
paramount in London; now Comic Opera 
is the passion; later it will be something 
else, apparently, but in verity it is the same 
infatuation under another name—the love 
of the buffoon. Sir Arthur Sullivan knew 
well that the introduction of Wamba would 
have been simply fatal to ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” though 
many, even critics, grumbled at the omission. 
Friar Tuck could be, and was, kept within 
decent bounds, but a licensed jester—the 
saints preserve us from him and his kind. 
And argue not, ye managers, that the public 
will have the funny man; in ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ 
‘‘Faust,” ‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘ Carmen,”’ 
where ishe? The comic smugglers in the 
latter work really are insignificant, and 
Mephisto’s business of dragging Marta after 
him in the garden scene is the only spark of 
‘‘funniness ”’ in ‘‘ Faust.” We want to see 
a, manager who will have the courage (and 
the‘long purse) to start a permanent enter- 
prise of English Opera in London; we want 
to see a composer who will not slavishly 
follow the German or French contemporary 
writers, but strike out something new; 
finally, we want to see that section of the 
English public—-it must surely exist ? 


Comic opera ! the very title is loath- | 






years, cannot fail fe perceive ere 
state of this people is worse than the 
Enormously more wealthy are we as . 

the quantity of music performed in publi . 
theatres—infinitely poorer as regards its ~ 





quality. ‘‘The gay—the gay and festive 
scene. The Halls—the Halls of dazzling 
light!’' Yes, the Halls! All is Music-hall 


in the thinnest of disguise. Variety of 
varieties—all is Variety, saith the preacher, 
and there is none that will listen to him— 
no, not one. Does he therefore renounce as 
well as denounce his country? Does he 
curse it and fly to another? Not he. He 
only appeals to the young musicians, the 
future composers, over whose hearts his 
voice may bear some control, and implores 
them to remember their heritage as children 
of a once musical race, to educate them- 
selves up to an appreciation of real music 
that they may at least stand a chance of 
educating others. Fora little artistic leaven 
may leaven the whole lump, and it is just 
possible that, though we may not live to see © 
it, musical matters—operatic matters—may 
one day improve. They will not till there 
is a Widespread desire towards native opera, 
and of this there is at present, alas! very 
little trace. 





Passing Totes. 


Tue Proceedings of the seventeenth session 
(1890-91) of the Musical Association have 
now appeared. We observe that Mr. H. C. 
Banister at the May meeting replied to some 
remarks by a writer in these columns con- 
cerning his speaking of Dussek as a ‘‘ genius”’ 
in his biography of Sir George Macfarren. 
Mr. Banister said (@propos of a paper by 
Mr. Cummings on Music in London in 1791 
and 1891) : 

‘‘T welcome any discussion which brings 
up the rather dishonoured name of Dussek. 
Within the last few weeks I have been cen- 
sured for using the word ‘genius’ with 
regard to Dussek at all, and have been 
reminded that it was too grand a term to use 
in such a connection, unless, indeed, the 
meaning of the term were lowered. I can 
only say that those who use such language 
cannot be familiar with Dussek’s music. 
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pale and nervous, stepped before the curtain, — 
and under a fire of ringing cheers bowed his 
acknowledgments.’” Did they begin the 
prelude again, then ? or did the ** soft music’’ 










$ see any genius in San. 
A what genius is.’ 

arse, the entire difference of opinion 
the meaning attached to the word. 
es out precise definition any abstract 
discussion is impossible. To show how 
' variously ‘‘genius’’ may be conceived, 
we need only contrast Mr. Banister’s estimate 









Music.’’ Naumann describes the 18th 
- century as the ‘‘ epoch of German genius,”’ 
' which concluded with Beethoven; every 
subsequent composer, even Weber, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, belong, 
he says, to the period of ‘great talents.” 
It is purely a matter of words, and we shall 


be glad to hear Mr. Banister’s definition of 


‘* musical genius,’’ commending to his notice 
a certain paragraph in Swinburne’s essay 
on Matthew Arnold.’ The paragraph may 
be found on pp. 171-174 of Swinburne’s 
collected essays, and begins, ‘‘ The gentle 


pupil of Lamennais is to Mr. Arnold what 


the lesser celandine was to Wordsworth ; 


he has unearthed a new favourite, and must 
have some three or four who will love his 


_ little flower.”’ 


WE are quite ready to hail the long 
yearned-for Coming Man of Italy in Signor 
Mascagni, and quite willing to believe his 


new opera, ‘‘L’Amico Fritz,’’ a masterpiece, 
though the story upon which it is founded 
contains no trace of dramatic interest; but 
was it necessary for the publishers to puff the 
composer and his work to quite such an 
extravagant extent? And was it even 
advisable—not to say decent—to let loose 
the most provincial of provincial critics in 
the columns of the Daily Telegraph, and to 
allow him to spread himself, hump himself, 
or roll himself up— whichever is the correct 
classical expression? ‘The impressions of 
the new work to be gathered from this 
gentleman’s criticism are slightly bewilder- 
ing, to say the least. 

He tells us, indeed, that the prelude to 
the opera ‘‘is fresh, melodious, and vivid, 
and as the curtain rises on the first act, 
interweaves itself into soft music’’; but then, 
immediately before, he has said, ‘‘'Then 
the prelude began, and before it was half 
through a spontaneous burst of applause rang 
through the theatre, and shouts for Mascagni 


were continued until the composer, looking | 


—— 





continue through this episode ? 





with that of Naumann in his “ History of 


History 
doth not relate. Regarding the first song in 
the opera we are told ‘there are slight 
memories of Gounod, Bizet, and Thomas in 
it; but still, by a magic transformation, 
Mascagni has produced something peculiarly 
his own. The song was followed by storms 
of applause, and Mascagni was called before 
the curtain four times in succession, while 
the romance was repeated by Signorina Calve."’ 
It must have been a peculiar performance. 

In trying to describe the end of the act 
the critic flounders in true provincial style. 
‘‘ The first act ends,’’ he says, ** with a cha- 
racteristic fanfare touching slightly on the 
tarentella ; but in it again one is able to 
discern Mascagni’s mastery in manipulating 
harmonious expressions in music with extra- 
ordinary vivacity.”’ But our critic tries to 
emulate the composer by saving himself up 
for a tremendous effort of genius in what he 
calls the ‘‘much-expected and greatly 
talked-of duet.’”’ The fountains of his great: 
deep are broken up, and thus he gushes: 
‘The entire audience sat spell-bound by the 
superb harmony. It seemed as if one had 
been transported to Paradise; seemed, 
indeed, as if the first part of the duct had 
been whispered into Mascagni’s ears by the 
angel cherubs of Fra Angelico. The notes 
are as caresses, kisses, smiles; and, again, 
like the murmur of water and the singing of 
nightingales in some phantom wood.”’ 

We should like two things: one, the 
address of a phantom wood where 
nightingales sing, because we never came 
across one; the other, to know how it feels 
to be criticised like that, because we—but no 
matter! ‘ Another-r time!” as they say 
in the transpontine drama. 


Tue following is the contents of a volume 
published for fifty cents in New York, under 
the title, ‘‘ Popular Sone Cuxassics’’—“ a 
collection of standard songs of real merit.’’ 
It may give our readers some new insight 


into the so beautifully elastic word, 

“classic "| :— 
Anchored .. Watson. 
Ave Maria Fe. ve ... Schubert. 
Best of All _... ey. aS Fa Moir. 
Bid me Good-Bye vas Tosti. 
Broken Pitcher Pontet. 
Calvary... Rodney. 
Claude Duval .. Molloy. 
Clouds .. Cowen. 








Do not Vonrat Me 
Father O’Flynn pee 
Going to Market ede 
Golden Love ... as 
Golden Moon ... 

I Love Thee . 
Jerusalem 

Juanita... ae 

Just a Flower... 

Last Greeting ... 

Last Night 3 


Lullaby ‘Sunseake 
Message Blumenthal. 
Needlesand Pins... : Léhr. 
Only a Little While ... Pascal. 
Only Once More be oad Moir. 
Rockaby Lullaby ... Williams. 
See Thee and Forget Thee Never ... Hallam. 
Serenade... ... Schubert. 
Sing, Smile, Slumber ... Gounod. 
Tell Her I Love Her So .. De Faye. 
That Better Land Kent. 
Tit for Tat. Pontet. 
We're Homeward Bound .. Marks. 
When Love is Young... “Jakobowski. 
Yesterday vs - ‘ Tosti. 
Which ought it to be? Popular Sone 


Cuassics, or Porutar Sone classics? But 
‘‘Schubert’’ looks so “ classical,” don’t you 
Inow ! 





American humour is’ sometimes delight- 
fully unconscious. In a review of some 
modern oratorios the Editor of the Boston 
Musical Herald, animadverting on the book 
of Dr. Bridge’s ‘‘ Nineveh,” in which Jonah 
is a principal figure, says: ‘‘ The fault of 
‘ Nineveh ’ is its rigidity ; even the episode 
of the whale, a naturally elastic subject, is 
omitted from the book of Mr. Bennett.” 
The italics, of course, are our own. 





However little the idlest of our students 
may retain of the interesting store of 
learning poured out by Mr. Rockstro in his 
Lectures, there is one thought that surely 
cannot fail to have impressed itself on all 
minds. How thankful we ought to be that 
we live in days when musical notation, 
though still clumsy, is yet a thing to be 
acquired by an average intelligence! Three 
centuries ago our ancestors had to wrestle 
with a system of modes instead of keys, 
staves of almost any number of lines, ten 
clefs instead of four, and an arrangement 
for indicating time worthy of a Chinese 
origin, so complicated was it. We wonder 
if the lazy ones of those days used to say, 
as they do in these, that reading was a gift! 
They certainly would have had more justifi- 
cation. But if it were so, that certain 





ust all have 
felt a thrill of sympathy towards Dunstable 
and his contemporaries, whose manner | 
writing suspensions hind-side before — and 
treating diseords generally was so exac . 
similar to the method (or want of method) | 
pursued by a Royal Academician of two or 
three terms’ standing. The musical illus- 
trations now give a great increase of interest 
to these Lectures. 


Poor Raff! His second Violin Sonata 
was produced for the first time at the 
Saturday Pops. on the 6th ult., and duly 
criticised as a novelty. It is only thirty- 
three years old, having been written in 
1858, and has been certainly in the repertory 
of nine violinists out of ten ever since. 
How curious it is that in England, a country 
where chamber-music is supposed to flourish, 
Raff's numerous and important works of 
this class are all but unknown! The first 
and fourth Violin Sonatas, the Trios in KE 
and D (No. 2 in G is the only one ever 
played), the String Sestet, and, above all, 
the two Pianoforte Quartets (Op. 202) may 
all be reckoned among his most melodious 
and interesting compositions; but we 
believe they have never yet made a public 
appearance in London. 


Aworticr of M. Bruneau’s opera “‘ Le Réve,” 
from the pen of Mr. Southgate in Musical 
News, has struck us very much. We have 
not yet heard ‘‘ Le Réve,’’ but from the reports 
of various musicians, good and bad, we are 
prepared to find Mr. Southgate’s strictures 
as true as they certainly are honest. And 
yet—and yet when we read that notice, 
mutato nomine, we could believe ourselves 
reading the late Mr. Chorley’s notice of 
“Lohengrin” five-and-twenty yearsago. All 
the traditional reproaches—lack of melody, 
harmonic atrocity, harsh progressions, de- 
fiance of the rules of composition, disregard of 
operatic tradition, wanton ugliness and 
extravagance, monotony of effect—all these 
are flung at the head of the unlucky com- 
poser ; nor is the final grudging admission 
that ‘‘ there certainly are some fine ‘bits’ in 




















: you saaze and eondorin a work because 
it will not stand comparison with your fixed 
ideals. The public has no ideals, and, 
_ perhaps, reverses your judgment ; then 
everyone jeers atthe critic. This is why no 
artist believes in adverse criticism. It is all 
a matter of individual standpoint, he thinks. 





Ovr Saturday Fortnightlies, as the pro- 
grammes state, challenge no public criticism, 
but a word of general congratulation for the 
Concert of the 21st ult. might not be out of 
place. Though half the original items of the 
programme fell out, owing to colds on the 
part of the performers, this was the strongest 
Fortnightly we can remember for some years. 
Good singing, playing, and composing to- 
gether made a_ thoroughly interesting 
evening’s entertainment. But one growl 
addressed to the accompanists. When you 
have a song in E flat, followed by one in F 
—as happened twice in this Concert—don’t 
you think a few bars of modulation in 
between would come grateful ? You had to 
do it at the Midsummer HExam., you know, 
or else you wouldn’t have got all those 
medals. 


Tue periodical debate on the question of a 
uniform pitch has set in. There can be no 
question as to the desirability of arriving at 
a clear understanding on the subject, but 
then we pride ourselves on being a practical 
people, and the expense of making the 
alteration of course puts the question out of 
court. There are some who are so tired of 
tossing on the present sea of confusion that 
they even advocate pitching on the ‘ philo- 
sophical”’ C-512. This, however, is ‘‘ viewy,”’ 
and would never commend itself to the 
British mind, which is practical and abhors 
views. 





Tue performance of ‘‘ Eden’ may offer 
some consolation to our young lady students 
who don’t like harmony. It is evident that 
the angelic denizens of the celestial regions 
share their feelings on the subject, as they 
have not yet got beyond common chords. 
It must be so, for every composer thinks the 
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: bene male vocalists, especially the bad, | 
: alae bass, we do not know, as such. ‘beings f 
are not allowed within the sacred precincts; 


only the refined tenor, strictly warranted 


ladies’ man is permitted. The others are 


like the butcher that waits at the area gate, 
only in this case of course no Sarah Jane 
has a word to say to him. 





“Tbougbts and Reflections,” 
BY 
T. A.M. 
XU. 


EvEN amongst REAL LISTENERS, how great 
is the difference in their attitude towards 
the Artist ! 

There are two very distinct tendencies 
amongst such, the two extremes being very 
marked; and what an extreme difference it 
makes to the performer too! And to the 
effect of a new work! 

The one may be said to subtract con- 
tinually, the other to add. 

Both listen acutely ; but with the first, it 
is felt he is all the time counting and laying 
up against the artist every point where 
failure can be perceived; whereas with the 
other, it is obvious that he is grateful for 
each little successful point, and though he, 
as well as the artist himself, need not be 
blind to the latter’s shortcomings, yet, as he 
does not store these up, but, on the contrary, 
it is felt forgives them, and waits for and 
accepts the good things that happen to be 
done: this one certainly forms the ideal 
listener. To play to such an one is an 
unmitigated delight, and the artist is led to 
play his very best, out of sheer wish to please 
him. Whereas the other ‘‘ criticising ”’ 
species of listener makes ‘‘ playing’’ next 
door to an impossibility. To be aware of 
one such amongst even a large audience, is 
quite enough to kill a whole afternoon’s 
performance. 

This one’s attitude reminds us of that 
capital letter of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s to the 
‘« Dailies ’’ some little while ago, wherein he 
hit the nail on the head so neatly when he 
said, that many ‘“‘ critics’’ seemed to consider 
criticism to consist but in making a new 
work or performer merely a means by which 
to show off their knowledge, by calling 
attention to all the, by them, discernible 
faults and frailties ! 

But then, all critics commence life that 
way! Some few, itis true, ultimately learn 
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to be thankful for small mercies in the way 
of musical things, but the majority remain 
in the stage of puerility, until the incoherent 
babbling of senility takes the place of their 
first childhood ! 


In reacutine, it is well to bear in mind 
that judiciously bestowed praise often HELPS 
far more than the mere conscientious point- 
ing out of divergences from the strictly Best, 
so far as the teacher’s lights show that to 
him. 

Nature, it is true, proceeds only by the 
latter method—insisting on having the best 
obtainable, by the very simple but effective 
process of gradually eradicating all the less 
good in favour of the better. 

But that is at best but a clumsy method, 
and does not constitute ‘‘ teaching.’’ Here 
the importance cannot be overrated of 
praising an intelligent pupil, when he has of 
his own accord succeeded. Not only for the 
sake of the encouragement it gives, but also 
because, by that means, the but tentative 

and yet correct attempt is heightened into 
a useful and LasTING experience. 

In fact, to be a perfect teacher, one should 
be just a perfect crrric—every blemish must 
be seen, but also every good point; and 
besides this, possess unfailing judiciousness 

in the meting out both of blame and praise. 








Propte are, after all, not so much more 
advanced now than a couple of centuries ago, 
when they were so astounded by Mozarr’s 
daring to give the ‘‘ Rusaro.”’ 

We hear the schoolmasters and soi-disant 
critics cry out, howl, and affect to be shocked 
by a true, real, living performance, such as 
only can be given by an artist of such pre- 
eminent genius as a Paperewsxr. ‘‘ Talk of 
ubato! Goodness!” is the ejaculation of 
such a sanctimoniously-minded ‘ Srieerns”’ 
—in—music! Being possessed of neither 
any natural nor delicate sense of rhythm, he 
requires everything to be chopped into 
mechanically unflinching beats, like the 
music of a metronome! Yes, undoubtedly 
it is difficult to “‘ play in time ’’—but then it 
is more difficult still to keep in view the bar 
pulsations with unfailing accuracy of feeling, 
and yet to curve around these; to caress 

the rhythm. Now lagging behind, and 
anon dancing in advance, and yet ever again 
infallibly recurring to the persistent under- 
current of bar rhythm. And that is the 
higher acquirement or sense. 

It is also very difficult to “ place’”’ scale 
notes with perfect evenness as to ronz. But 


’ 





form, this just forms “ 
that they are wanting in that far 
more subtle rhythmical 
dictates and demands the Rubato. 


Tue importance of FINGER-STACCATO prac- 
tice at the pianoforte can hardly be over- 
estimated. All technics and passages 
should thus be practised. Of course the 
correct, real, finger-staccato action is 
essential ; the front joint continuing to bend 
after the full depression of the key has been 
obtained, each key being struck as it were 
‘(in passing.” 

It seems an anomaly, but is all the same 
a fact, that this staccato practice just con- 
duces to a good legato touch!—to the 
acquirement of that most beautiful effect, a 
good *‘ singing’’ tone. The reason is obvious 
enough : it being the front joints that mostly 
have to do the work of tone-production in 
the finger-staccato touch, these are naturally 
strengthened by such practice, and besides, 
as the Cantabile depends on good tone—i.e., 
good quantity of tone—as well as on the 
power of giving variation in the amount of 
legato, it follows that that practice which 
requires this sharp pulling-under of the front 
joints, just gives the necessary ‘‘ grip’’ when 
the cantabile is subsequently attempted. 
Instead of pulling the finger-tip ‘‘ past’’ the 
key, it is then only “ pulled’ up To the point 
where the full depression is reached. The 
third joint (knuckle joint) of the finger is of 
course more brought into use for actually 
sounding the note in the legato than in the 
staccato, its mission in the latter case being 
rather to lift the finger quickly back than to 
help in the striking. 

Besides the mechanical advantages to be 
gained by the busy application of finger- 
staccato, there is even a more important one, 
a mental one; for finger-staccato practice 
most certainly induces close attention to 
each finger. Than which there is nothing 
more important in pianoforte technique. 





Txat which appears as the height of 
‘‘UNNATURALNESS’’ in one generation is 
accepted as quite ordinary, smooth, and 
natural harmonic treatment in the next, 
each one of the great masters in turn having 












seamed anes we call 
1—the process of taking in 
. and unconsciously letting 
> out imbued with a new person- 


me more or less mdividual method of 
harmonic treatment, which then is quite 
‘‘ natural ’”’ indeed to them. 

And of course the greater the individuality 
the greater must be the sense of roughness 
and uncouthness produced on an unaccus- 
tomed ear. Hence a really new composer 
must necessarily have a hard time before him 
if he yearn forappreciation! But then such 
is the fate of any inventor! Moreover, 

when the invention of music is spoken of, 
what is really meant, is, the piscovery of new 
music. New possibilities of the beautiful 
may be discovered, but they are not to be 
‘*made.’’ Striving for originality makes 
but a sorry business of musical composition, 
and yet without just real originality the filled 
up music paper is but valueless to all except 
the writer; certainly, him the mere ‘doing ’”’ 
makes a better musician, better able to 
appreciate and value the efforts of others; 
and that is of great use indeed. 


Wuereas the musical education of the 
young has so far been almost totally 
neglected in one respect, it behoves every 
earnest musician to do all in his power to 
make up for this omission. Ruyram is the 
very foundation of all music, yet is this for 
the most part lamentably left to chance 
acquirement. Some few there are who seem 
certainly ‘‘ born”’ with the sense, for such 
it almost seems to be; but those deficient in 
this respect here find training repay itself 
indeed well. To all professors and students 
who do not know them, would we then 
recommend Konrap Max Kuwnz’s ‘200 
Canons,” a well known work already, but 
not at all sufficiently widely known as yet. 
The ‘‘ 200 Canons ”’ are, in fact, five-finger 
exercises put into melodic shape, into canons 
in two parts, and, above all, into rhythm; 
60 that the appreciation of note length 
contrasts is acquired along with key attack 
and pitch. Hans von Bitow, in a little 
preface to the work, remarks :— 


“The mobility and ease which the fingers attain 
by the diligent practice, for example, of the first 








exercises Peete ceed locis ws the 





‘end at last cicanis indifference, the Saeaels 
result being: DEFICIENCY oF Ruytum; the player 
becomes a mere machine, forgetting that he has to be 
the director of a machine, which, unless continually 
well looked after by the player, will be betrayed into 
an irregular manner of working, if it do not stop 
altogether in the end. 

‘‘Besides, this kind of exercise really just strengthens 
that Siamese-twins like growth of the left and right 
hands, from which the pianoforte player cannot be 
too soon emancipated. . . I am by no means of 
opinion that the good should be thrown away with 
theevil, that the said finger exercises of Schmitt, &c., 
should be altogether banished, but I do say that 
these evils will be neutralised by the timely and 
frequent use of such exercises as those of Kunz’s. .” 


After such weighty testimony, words of 
mine would be superfluous; besides, the idea 
must commend itself to every reasoning 
teacher without any recommendation from 
anyone. Enough, that an English trans- 
lation is now obtainable both at Stanley 
Lucas’ and Augener’s. 


———_ —_— 


Chats on Technical Subjects,—VU. 
HOW NOT TO WRITE A SONG. 
By tHe Eprror. 

We recently received for review a song 
published by a student, with a pathetic 
request ‘‘not to be too hard on it.” On 
inspection it appeared to be the maiden 
effort of a young person of average musical 
ability, whose teaching—if any—had been 
of very, very little avail. That is to say, it 
was a thoroughly conventional amateur 
song, in which almost everything was done 
that ought not to be done, and all that was 
done was in unconscious imitation of the 
worst models. Of the writer’s future capa- 
bilities one could form no idea, but since it 
was obviously useless to criticize such an 
effort of inexperience and perhaps in doing 
so discourage, or at least cause pain to, a 
possibly talented beginner, we bethought us 
of offering some guidance to our young 
friend (and students in general) as to what 
should be avoided in writing asong. Much 
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may sometimes be learned by studying a- 


subject from a new, even a negative, aspect. 

First, then, as to words. In the choice 
of these a composer’s intelligence, or ignor- 
ance, is often displayed. Do not think that 
because Shakespeare, Longfellow, or Mr. — 
have written lines which have been success- 
fully set to music that therefore anything by 
these justly popular rhymesters will serve 
your purpose. Do not think, either, that if 






a ee einai iapeaaiaae sient it will ther 
- “set well.’’ 
requires humouring you must not be too 
proud or careless to humour it. If we 
parody the lines which our young friend has 
set it will afford us an excellent example of 
how not to write verses for a song. 

_ Where shall I seek one to love 
Suited to my station ? 
Not too low nor high above, 
Beyond moderation. 

Now the amateur seeking to set these 
somewhat halting lines would proceed thus : 
counting the long and short syllables of the 
first line on his fingers he would find that 
the first syllable is accented and, looking no 
farther, would probably begin thus— 





Where shall I seek one to love, Suit-ed to my sta-tion? 
This is bad enough, in all conscience, with 
its reckless disregard of proper emphasis, 
but your true amateur, with a blind instinct 
for the first principles of melody, would be 
almost certain to make his second four bars 
exactly—too exactly—after the pattern of 
the first four, with the following result— 


(Conventional modulation into dominant.) 


(sae ee 
Not too low nor high a-bove, Be-yond moder - a- tion. 
Now this is precisely the way not to do it. 

Would it be much more trouble to take the 

verses, foolish as they are, and mark where 

the natural accents fall? For learn, oh 
benighted student, that these do not always 
correspond with the metrical accent. 
Where shall I seek one to love, 
Suited to my station ? 
Not too low nor high above, 
Beyond moderation. 

It would then be obvious that these lines, 
owing to the irregularity of their accents, 
are unsuitable to a simple ballad setting 
such as the student is alone able to com- 
pass. They could be set (if it were worth 





while), but the melody must be invented 
to suit the accents, as thus— 





Where shallI seek... 





Not too low 


Suit-edto my sta-tion? 


SaaS See 











. nor high a-bove, Be-yond moder -a-tion. 


The principal fault of this setting is, of 
course, that it is a departure from the 


It probably will, but iaetee le ballad. The: sf 











at least see that you = 
Board-school style of. 
Regarding the harmonizing 
there are many things we wou 
you not to do. It is, we suppose, 
to ask you only to use chords that y 





very nite affected by amateurs which you ao 
will do well to shun— 





The first ‘a we hope require no com- 


ment, but the third, a very common 
solesiatn, is often onmanitied by those who 
ought really to know better. In the second 
bar we have what is called a discord on a 
pedal, the C of the bass not belonging to 
the chord. Consequently the bass cannot 
move away until the upper parts have 
resolved their discord and come into 
harmony with it. 

Returning to our pattern song, there are 
afew ‘‘don’ts’’ to be said concerning the 
form. Don’t think that if you have three 
stanzas of poetry of the same sentiment or 
character that it is necessary to set one to 
different music to avoid monotony. A 
change in the harmonization, in the figure 
of accompaniment, a partial change from 
major to minor (if the words afford excuse), 
is often enough in a simple ballad; if the 
tune is a really good one hardly any change 
may be necessary. If you have a refrain or 
any lines requiring a distinctly different 
melody, for Heaven’s sake avoid the foolish 
expedient of going into a different kind of 
time for it—especially waltz time. A 
change of time is the only resource of most 
amateurs for obtaining contrast, but it is a 
wretched one. And last of all, don’t think 
that your song is incomplete without a coda 
involving either angelic harps or bombastic 
cadences with high G’s and A’s for the 
singer. Supposing, for instance, that the 
song we have been considering, after de- 
scribing various kinds of desirable jiancées, 
concludes semi-humorously thus: 


Robed by worth from foot to head 
(Worth with or without a capital W), 
She may proudly lord it ; 
That’s the girl that I will wed 
—When I can afford it. 



















One important warning in conclusion. 
If you persist in disregarding all the above 
well-meant counsels and produce a ballad of 
the vulgarest type, should it get sung by a 
misguided singer or accepted—such things 
have been— by one of those strange beings 
called publishers, I should not be proud, if 


I were you. You see one talks of ‘the 
public,’ but there are as many kinds of 
publics as there are of composers, and of 
course, as with everything else, from green 
apples down to Christians, there are far 
more bad than good ones. Your song will 
find a public, that public for which songs 
like this are turned out by the thousand, 
sung, listened to, and then consigned to 
merited oblivion. You would do better to 
write leading articles in a daily paper. 


Academy Ballads,—xXVI. anv Last. 
CARNARVON ; OR THE CARETAKER’S CuRSE.* 


Carnarvon spurs his gallant steed, 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden, 

He flies o’er mountain, moor, and mead, 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 

‘©O slacken not, red Ralph, thy pace 

Till my ancestral home we face, 

Three turnings after Langham Place.” 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 


Dark falls the night as they advance, 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 

Now gained is the ancestral manse, 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 


*We hope it is unnecessary to remind readers 
of the History of the Royal Academy that 
No. 4, Tenterden Street, was originally Lord 
Carnarvon’s town house, long uninhabited prior 
to 1823, 


| <A decent dame at length appears ; 
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Such is sae tale “ Laven 


Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 
‘‘Thus knocks no hand these fifty years!”’ 
Off Hanover Square lies Tentei den. 
‘¢*Tis I, Carnarvon, and thy lord ; 
I-come to pay thee wage and board ; 
No more thy keep may I afford!” 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 


‘* Carnarvon, cruelest of men ! 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 
‘« And dost thou give me notice, then ? 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 
Though in this house be comfort scant, 
A life-long shelter did it grant ; 
In old age must I suffer want ?”’ 
Such is the tale of Tenterden. 


‘This inconvenience I regret ! 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden! 
But know, foul hag, the house is let!” 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden, 
‘‘ The true Carnarvon in thee speaks. 
Lo! death is in my haggard cheeks, 
I cannot last for many weeks.”’ 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 


‘One reason more for thee to move ; 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden. 
The hospital more fit will prove. 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenetrden. 
Too long these noble halls have known 
Thy loathsome presence. Listen, crone! 
Here music shall possess her throne.”’ 
Such is the tale of Tenterden. 


‘‘ Shall music fill this thoroughfare ? 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden. 

And mock my anguish and despair ? 

Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 

Then list, Carnarvon, marble man ! 

If thou dost carry out thy plan, 

Beware the poor caretaker’s ban ! 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 


‘‘T curse this mansion—Number four ; 

Tenterden, fair Tenterden. 

I curse it, roof and wall and floor. 

Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden, 
Thou turn’st the poor caretaker out, 
But care shall wrap these halls about, 
In vengeance for her servant’s flout. 

Such ts the tale of Tenterden. 


“A Home of Harmony would’st form ? 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden. 


Vain hope! Here Discords thick shall 


swarm. 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden, 
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This street shall never more know peace, 

Nor sigh and groan within it cease, 

Till expiration of thy lease.” 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 

Carnarvon heeded not the curse; 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 

But nought that doom can now reverse. 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 

Tur Royat AcADEMY arose, 

And, battling ’gainst a thousand blows, 

Yet stands— but peace it never knows ! 
Such is the tale of Tenterden. 


What sounds are heard in that domain ! 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 

What tortured moans! what cries of pain! 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 

Careworn professors round it glide 

From Michaelmas to Whitsuntide ; 

And five brave Principals have died. 
Tell we the tale of Tenterden. 


Its restlessness grows worse and worse ; 
Tenterden, fair Tenterden ! 
Such might hath the caretaker’s curse ! 
Off Hanover Square lies Tenterden. 
The Academy shall ne’er find peace 
Until its tenancy shall cease ; 
Alas, it hath a long, long lease ! 
Told is the tale of Tenterden. 





Reviews—MDafjor. 

Requiem Mass. Composed by Antonin 
Dvorak. [Novello & Co.] 

WHEN musicians first heard that Dvorak 
was composing a Requiem Mass for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1891, there was a 
general feeling of satisfaction that he had 
undertaken a task which seemed eminently 
suited to display his splendid powers. 
Something at least as fine as the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater ” or the first part of ‘*‘ St. Ludmila ”’ 
was expected. The text of the Requiem 
Mass (which the Roman ritual directs to be 
sung on All Souls’ Day and at grand 
funeral services), is more varied and 
dramatic than that of the ordinary Mass, 
and seemed quite adapted to the weird 
power which Dvorak possesses. It cannot 
be said that our high expectations have 
been altogether realised. The work pro- 
duced is decidedly unequal, and though it 
occasionally rises to the full height of its 
great argument, there are many pages which 
are unworthy of gifts so rare as Dvordk’s. 

Before proceeding to the examination of 
the separate numbers, a few words on the 
general style adopted are necessary. One 
theme, which opens and concludes the work, 
and frequently appears thoughout, seems as 


the sans epee the » e 
mrapahasar piercer 
in a weak moment. It is—_ 


Neither in harmony nor snebaidky 3 is an 
profoundly important to be fetes by 
such a theme, and though Dvorak has 
displayed greater rhythmical inventiveness 
and mastery than any composer since 
Beethoven, there does not arise any very 
remarkable result in that. direction. The 
theme is too unimportant and has affected 
the value of the whole work. Several other 
matters must be noticed. Dvorak has 
previously written in a style which gives 
the prominence to the orchestra rather than 
to the chorus, and this style is strange to 
the British public, accustomed to hear the 
orchestra treated as accompaniment only. 
Now in the first number of the ‘* Requiem ”’ 
Dvorak follows his previous method, but 
subsequently there is an approach to the 
British choral style. In the ‘‘ Sanctus’’ 
the melody is again entrusted to the 
orchestra, but there is a special direction 
that only ‘“‘a small chorus’”’ is to be 
employed. The suspicion is forced upon the 
the mind that the ‘‘ Requiem”’ is an early 
work, begun years ago, and now taken 
up again and completed. Wemay be wrong, 
but there also seems a difference of style 
between the first two numbers and the rest 
of the work, besides the technical point of 
the choral writing. At all events, the work 
is unequal, and one can quite imagine that 
in process of time its authenticity might be 
attacked, just as was the case with the 
other ‘‘ Requiem ’’ Mass, composed exactly 
a hundred years ago. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that some future critic might under- 
take to prove that the same man could not 
have written the opening number and the 
‘‘ Recordare,’’ and that yet a third may have 
had a hand in the ‘‘ Offertorium.”’ We have 
alluded to Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” and there is 
sufficient connection between the two works 
to mention them together. It is most 
prominent in the ‘“ Recordare,’’ which 
Dvorak has treated in a way which suggests 
that he meant to challenge a comparison. 
He has selected the same seven stanzas, and 
allotted them to the solo quartet, as Mozart 
has done, Both pieces are in 8-4 time, 
Andante. In each case the theme is re- 
introduced (in the subdominant) at the 
words ‘‘ Juste judex ultionis,” and again (in 
the original key) at ‘‘ Preces mez non sunt 







st genius ; and Dvorak, though in 
S s he will occasionally rise equal to any 
omposer, cannot make an absolutely perfect 
piece with the unfaltering equal hand of 
Mozart. And while Mozart’s command 
of counterpoint was exceptionally great, 
Dyordk’s is small, except as regards 
the Beethovenian orchestral counterpoint. 
In this very piece there is some most 
unacademical writing for the voices, even 
when unaccompanied. 

Leaving these matters, let us express our 
real gratitude for the splendid music in the 
new work. In the ‘‘ Tuba Mirum ”’ Dvoréik 
rises to his full powers, and when he does 
that no living composer may stand with him. 
The ‘‘ Confutatis ”’ is another glorious out- 


burst of sound. The ‘ Offertorium,’’ and 
still more the ‘‘ Sanctus ”’ and ‘‘ Benedictus,”’ 
are full of the richest melody. Over the 


‘“Quam olim Abrahe’’ we must draw a 
veil; Dvordk attempting a fugue is not an 
edifying object. In the weird and terrible 
he is thoroughly at home, and let us hope 
that he will some day have the fortune to 
meet with an operatic libretto such as that 
of ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” for then he may 
achieve something higher than he has done 
yet, and may add to the small number of 
enduringly popular operas. 

It is interesting to see how the periods of 
art follow, ever changing, yet ever in a 
circle. ‘T’'wo generations ago the forms of 
Bach were resuscitated, and in time ruled all 
the classically minded composers, while 
another school talked of forsaking form 
altogether. Now the tendency everywhere 
is towards strict form again, and Dvorak 
shows a leaning to Mozart and even to 
Mozart’s Italian models. In time that 
tendency will doubtless prevail, and form 
will become stereotyped, then there will be 
another change. So the world wags. It is 
always right for a composer to advance, 
even though that advance may consist in 
a return to older forms; but it is always 
wrong for a composer to stand sftill. 
Stagnation produces ill effects on the 
strong and the weak alike. 


ieee qactel Tres Chatles Rando, it tus ks 
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what surprising to find in one of his last 
novels a collection of absurdities scarcely 
surpassed by the most ignorant of female 
writers of fiction. The work in question is 
called ‘‘ A Woman-Hater,’’ and the heroine 
is supposed to be a great operatic contralto 
singer, named Ina Klosking. When we are 
first introduced to her, she is persuaded to 
relinquish for a time her urgent private 
affairs in order to help a German impresario 
out of a scrape by undertaking the part of 
Siebel in Gounod's “ Faust’’ at very short 
notice. Now, one would think that Mr. 
Reade must have heard this opera, or at 
least seen some of the numerous dramatised 
versions of it which were so popular in 
London five-and-twenty years ago; but from 
his description it is painfully evident that 
he is evolving an imaginary ‘‘ Faust’’ out of 
his inner consciousness—a foolish thing to 
do in the case of so hackneyed a work. The 
very first sentence shows that Gounod’s 
opera is unknown to him: 


Crash! the first cowp d’archet announced the 
overture ‘ 

Our readers will scarcely need to be told that 
the prelude to ‘‘ Faust”’ is very far from 
beginning with a ‘‘ crash.”’ 

Ina came down dressed, to listen at one of the 
entrances, to fill herself with the musical theme 
before taking part in it, and also to gauge the 
audience and the singers. 

Then follows an amusing description of the 
Faust and Marguerite, the point of which is 
rather blunted by the fact that Marguerite 
does not sing a note in the first act, nor do 
the two act together. 

The man Faust was a German, but the musical 
part ‘‘ Faust” seems better suited to an Italian or 
a Frenchman. Indeed, some say as a rule the 
German genius excels in creation, and the Italian in 
representation or interpretation. For my part, lam 
unable to judge nations in the lump, as some fine 
fellows do, because nations are composed of very 
different individuals, and I only know one to the 
million; but I do take on me to say that the indi- 
vidual Herr who executed Doctor Faustus at Homburg 
that night had everything to learn, except what he 
had to unlearn. His person was obese, his delivery 
of the words was mouthing, chewing, and gurgling,, 
and he uttered the notes in tune, but without point, 
pathos, or passion; a steady lay-clerk from York or 
Durham Cathedral would have done a little better, 
because he would have been no colder at heart, and 
more exact in time, and would have sung clean; 
whereas this gentleman set his windpipe trembling 
all through the business, as if palsy was passion. 

The Marguerite had a voice of sufficient compass, 
and rather sweet, though thin. The part demands 










half so ; she byte 1e painful grin: 
fighter Li has received a staggerer, and 









*“‘tremolo,’? which, as I said before, is the voice 
oie of palsy, and is not, nor ever was, nor ever 
sae will be the voice of passion. Bless your heart! 
assion is a manly thing, a womanly thing, a grand 
ing; not a feeble, quavering, palsied, anile, senile 
= thing. Learn that, ye trembling, quavering idiots 
of song ! ' 

And now Ina’s cue was coming. She ordered 
everybody out of the entrance not very ceremoniously, 
and drew well back, then, at her cue, she made a 
stately rush, and so, being in full swing before she 
cleared the wing, she swept into the centre of the 
stage with great rapidity and resolution; no trace 
either of her sorrowful heart or her quaking limbs 
was visible from the front. She cast a 
rapid glance round the house, observed its size, and 
felt her way. She sang her first song evenly, 

(What song could this be, in the first Act ?’’) 
but not tamely, yet with restrained power; but the 
tones were so full and flexible, the expression so 
easy, yet exact, that the judges saw there was no 
effort, and suspected something big might yet be in 
store to-night. At the end of her song she did let 
out for a moment, and at this well-timed foretaste of 
her power there was applause, but nothing wonderful. 

. Her next song was encored, and she came 
off flushed with art and gratified pride. ‘‘T have no 
fears now,” said she to her Achates firmly ; ‘‘ Ihave 
my barometer, a young lady in the stalls. Oh, such 
a beautiful creature, with black hairandeyes! She 
applauds me fearlessly. I shall act and sing ‘Le 
parlate d’amor’ for her—and you will see.” 

At the rise of the curtain on the second 
act Marguerite is on the stage, and sings in 
a manner which disgusts the characters of 
the novel who are sitting in front. 

The brief scene ended with the declaration of the 
evil spirit that Marguerite is lost. 

“There,” said Zoe, naively ; ‘that i is over, thank 
goodness : now you will hear my singer.” . 

The composer, to balance the delightful part of 
Marguerite, has given Siebel a melody with which 
wonders can be done; and the Klosking had made 
a considerable reserve of her powers for this 
crowning effort. After a recitative that rivalled the 
silver trumpet, she flung herself with immediate and 
electrifying ardour into the melody; the orchestra, 
taken by surprise, fought feebly for the old ripple, 
but the Klosking, resolute by nature, was now 
mighty as Néptune, and would have her big waves. 
The momentary struggle, in which she was loyally 
seconded by the conductor, 

(Yes, some conductors do allow themselves 


to be conducted by the singers, but it is not 


generally approved of.) 

evoked her grand powers. Catgut had to yield to 
brains, and the whole orchestra, composed, after all, 
of good musicians, soon caught the divine afilatus, 
and the little theatre seemed on fire with music: the 
air, sung with a large rhythm, swelled and rose, and 
thrilled every breast with amazement and delight ; 
the house hung breathless; by-and-bye there were 
pale cheeks, panting bosoms, and wet eyes ; the true, 
rare triumphs of the sovereigns of song; and when 
the last notes had pealed and ceased to vibrate, the 


grinned 
through the part, though there is little in it to grin at. | 
She also suffered by having to play to a Faust | 
milked of his poetry and self-smitten with a | gocey 
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appropriate to the boyi 

But we should be lacking | 
memory of one who, with all his 
a great writer, did we omit to men 
later scenes in his book, where the 
singer, discarded by a villainous husband — 
and struck down by brain-fever, is aided in ~ 
her return to health by the influence of 
music. The scene is at an English country 
house, and the owner, Squire Vizard, 
anticipates the efforts of the St. Cecilia 
Guild by bringing choristers and organist 
from the neighbouring cathedral town, to 
perform under the invalid’s windows some 
of the masterpieces of English church-music, 
the acquaintance of which she has just made 
with much interest. There are some 
pardonable eulogies of works unknown to 
the general reader, and only treated with 
distant respect by the modern musician. 
Mr. Reade satirizes this state of things very 
neatly. Ina Klosking’s theatrical agent, 
Ashmead, pays her a visit. 

They were left alone to talk, and they did talk for 
nearly an hour. The first interruption, indeed, was 
a recitativo with chords, followed by a verse from 
the leading treble. 

Mr. Ashmead looked puzzled; the Klosking eyed 
him demurely. When the anthem ceased she said: 
**Do you approve that, my friend?” 

‘If it pleases you, madam,” replied the wary 
Ashmead. 

‘It does more than please me; it does me good.” 

‘That reconciles me to it at once.” 

‘¢Oh, then, you do not admire it for itself?” 

** Not—very—much.”’ 

‘Pray speak plainly. 
impose my tastes.” 

‘* Well then, madam, I feel very grateful to any- 
thing that does you good: otherwise I should say 
the music was—rather dreary; and the singing-— 
very insipid.” 

The open struggle between Joseph’s honesty and 
his awe of the Klosking tickled Vizard so that he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

The Klosking smiled superior. ‘* He means,” 
said she, ‘‘ that the music is not operatic, and the 
boys do not clasp their hands and shake their 
shoulders and sing passionately, as women do in a 
theatre. Heaven forbid they should! If this world 
is all passion, there is another which is all peace, 
and these boys’ sweet, artless tones are the nearest 
thing we shall get in this world to the unim- 
passioned voices of the angels. They are fit 
instruments for pious words set by composers who, 
however obscure they may be, were men inspired, 
and have written immortal strains, which, as I hear 
them, seem hardly of this world—they are so free 
from mortal dross. ; 

Vizard assented warmly. Ashmead asked 


I am not a tyrant, to 








or on # hear, another, 


« Mag by in F, 
Pate go on ‘my word, " aa Ashmead, “ there is a good 
deal of ‘go’ in that.” 

Then they sang the “Nunc dimittis.” He said, 
a little drily, that there was plenty of repose in that. 

‘* My friend,” said she, ‘there is—to the honour 
of the composer. The ‘ Magnificat’ is the bright 
and lofty exultation of a young woman who has 
borne the Messiah, and does not foresee His suffer- 
ings, only the boon to the world and the glory to 
herself. But the ‘Dimittis’ is the very opposite. 
It is a gentle joy, and the world contentedly resigned 
by a good old man who has run his race, and longs 
to sleep after life’s fever. When next you have the 
good fortune to hear that song, think you see the 
sun descending red and calm after a day of storms, 
and an aged Christian saying ‘Good night’—and 
you will honour poor dead King as I do. The music 
that truly reflects great words was never yet small 
music, write it who may.” 

Excellent sentiments these and admirably 
expressed ; only—only why did Mr. Reade 
pick out such a deadly piece of convention- 
ality as ‘‘ King in F'”’ to praise in this 
earnest manner? His words would almost 
deceive a musician into believing them 
sincere till one remembers the absurd 
description of ‘‘ Faust’’ earlier in the book. 
In the closing chapter, too, he exposes him- 
self sadly by a description of the manner in 
which the heroine (now retired from the 
stage and, of course, married to the squire) 
encourages church music on her estate :— 

They attack anthems and services, and a trio by 
the parson, the blacksmith, and ‘‘Our Dame’”’ is 
really an extraordinary treat, owing to the great 
beauty of the voices. It is also piquant to hear the 
female singer constantly six, and often ten, notes 
below the male counter-tenor; but then comes 
Wilder with his diapason, and the harmony is noble; 
the more so that Mrs. Vizard rehearses her pupils 
in the swell—a figure too little practised in music, 
and nowhere carried out as she does it. 


With which gem we will conclude our 
extracts from Mr. Charles Reade. 


They sang the 





A tbistory of the Royal Academy 
of “Music. 


By tHe Eprror. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


Renewep but unavailing attempts were 
now made to get aid from the Government, 
either in the form of a rent-free house or 
an annual pecuniary grant. But Lord 
3urghersh’s sound policy of admitting 
outside students had a most stimulating effect 
upon the fortunes of the Academy, and a 
well-looking scheme was also put on foot to 
establish a series of high-class concerts, to 
be called the Royan Acapremic Concerts, the 
proceeds of which were to be applied to 


: es benefiting the Institution. 






In July, 1825, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton was 
elected to succeed Mr. Miles as Superin- 
tendent; a worthy gentlemen, but one who 
seems not to have been quite as firm with 
the boys as the young rascals needed. 
Keonomy being now the order of the day, 
we notice resolutions in the minute book of 
the Committee directing Mrs. Wade’s piano 
to be placed at the disposal of the girls; 
Miss Shee to see that there is no undue 
extravagance in the matter of purchasing 
harp strings; and Packer, Phipps, and 
Mudie to go for an hour twice a week 
to Messrs. Stodart’s, Clementi’s, and 
Broadwood’s to learn the art of piano- 
tuning, so as to save the cost of a tuner at 
the R.A.M. But an old student of this 
period has left it on record that much foolish 
waste prevailed in the commissariat depart- 
ment. For instance, the students had an 
equal allowance of candles served out every 
Saturday, the same in summer as in winter. 
Consequently in the summer they accumu- 
lated a stock which the prudent found means 
of selling, while the more reckless used them 
as missiles wherewith to assail dogs, cats, or 
even human passers-by in Tenterden Street. 
Oh, they were nice boys in those days ! 
When ‘‘the reverend” was out of the way 
they used to go to the front windows with all 
the trombones and ‘loud bassoons”’ they 
could get hold of and hold a Dutch Concert 
for the edification of the Oriental Club 
opposite, and when the long - suffering 
members sent over to complain these lambs 
would sit idle till the return of the Super- 
intendent and meekly remark that it was 
very hard they couldn’t be allowed to 
practise! While on the subject of their 
pranks we may be permitted to go forward a 
little and quote from the books the records 
of a terrible misdemeanour on the part of one 
who afterwards becamea highly distinguished 
artist — Edward Seguin, the bass singer. 
The following is the text of a formal written 
complaint laid before the Committee by the 
functionary whom we should now call the 
hall-porter :— 


January 2, 1827. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,— 

Having made a complaint last Wednesday of 
the improper behaviour of one of the students 
(Seguin), and being requested to make the particu- 
lars known in a letter addressed to the Committee, 
I beg to submit the following statement :— 

On Monday previous to the vacation Seguin, by 
swinging a log of wood tied to a piece of string, 
broke open the door which separates the boys’ 
playground from the girls’. On the next day, 
Tuesday, at dinner time, when the dinner was upon 
the table, he came into the room and walked upon 








the table cloth with his aity*t boots to a seat on the 
opposite side. One of the servants soon after 
co 
broke it into three or four pieces, and threw it at 
her; on my requesting him to desist, he returned 
answer that I had better mind my own business, 
and he should do it if he liked; upon going out of 
the room he took another piece of bread from the 
basket, broke it into several pieces, and threw it 
about the table. Monday evening he, with three 
others, climbed upon the partition which separates 
the two grounds, and was conversing with the 
female students. This is against the rules, which 
he was aware of. On the same evening he broke a 
large square of glass by throwing stones. A short 
time previous to the above mentioned he came into 
the office, followed by several boys whose names I 
had just put down as well as his own for not being 
at their practice, and threatened to knock me down 
if ever I attempted, as he called it, to spy upon his 
actions, with other abusive language; also many such 
misdemeanours toonumerous tomention. I have at 
times reported him to Mr. Hamilton, but as his con- 
duct seems to be growing worse instead of mending, 
I thought proper to make it known to the Committee 
in hopes of having redress, it being impossible for 
me to remain in my situation unless some steps are 
taken to effect this purpose, as I am continually 
being insulted in the discharge of my duty. 
(Signed) W. Ineuis, Clerk. 


Upon receipt of this formidable indictment 
the Committee, in spite of the obvious 
malice and exaggeration patent in every line, 
directed the Secretary to write to Seguin’s 
father to remove him instanter. The end of 
this interesting episode is, we regret to say, 
wrapped in obscurity. There was no other 
Committee meeting for two months, when 
more important matters absorbed the atten- 
tion of the authorities. However, Seguin 
did not leave, but remained to be a shining 
light and eventually to marry Miss Childe, 
one of the young ladies whom he courted 
over the garden wall. If only the Royal 
Academy had no worse scandals than this ! 

It may be interesting to mention that Mr. 
Inglis was shortly after dismissed for having 
been seen taking some of the young ladies 
on the river. Naughty, naughty Mr. Inglis! 

Majora canamus. ‘The projected Royal 
Academic Concerts took place on Mondays, 
March 6, April 10 and 24, May 8 and 22, 
and June 5, Dr. Crotch being director. 
The principal Italian artists were engaged, 
Pasta, Miss Stephens, Braham, and many 
others. Weber conducted his Overture, 
“Ruler of the Spirits,” at the second 
Concert, and De Heriot made his first 
appearance in England at the third. The 
orchestra and chorus were mainly from the 
Italian opera, assisted by the Academy 
students and a few Westminster boys. 
Mawkes and Blagrove had the honour of 
appearing as violin soloists, and Lucas as a 
composer, even, with his Overture. The 


into the room, he took up a piece of bread, | 






programmes s 
insipid, denarnei larg: 
operas of a happily d | school 
public, urged by aristocrati influence 
down handsomely, and with all the 
expenses the six Concerts realized — 
of £685. — . 2 

And now once more the frstiestelge nee ibe 
Burghersh, whose energy had revived our 
flagging fortunes, had to return to his 
embassy at Florence, and knowing the 
feebleness of his colleagues he left behind 
him a declaration of policy in the form of a 
letter to the Committee. After defining the 
position of affairs down to every detail, he 
pointed out that present resources were just 
sufficient to make both ends meet, but that 
it behoved them to try and establish a 
reserve fund in case any of their expectations 
should fail in the future. He concludes 
thus :— 


To attain this object there appears no possible 
means except that of still increasing the establish- 
ment, but for the present it would not be advisable ; 
to diminish it would certainly be total ruin. Now, 
as to the plan upon which the Academy should be 
maintained. . The education should be 
general, and not restricted to particular departments 
of the science and practice of music; it must be 
considered as a place offering general instruction to 
all those who seek it; the guarantee that it shall 
not be improperly used is in the heavy payment 
required from the parents of the pupils. They must 
be the best judges whether it is a good speculation 
to pay that sum for the future benefit of their chil- 
dren; we have only to see that there is musical 
talent ; if it is notso advanced as to require the best 
masters it will be the better for our funds, and 
enable us to spend more upon those who are more 
advanced, while in their turn the less advanced will 
rise to other masters. But I feel strongly that the 
offer made by the Academy is musical instruction of 
every description, and that we, the managers of the 
Institution, have only to assure ourselves of the 
respectability of the persons applying to enter and 
of their musical disposition, and receive them 
without imposing upon ourselves rules in favour of 
this or that particular branch of study; nor con- 
fining ourselves to age except in moderate bounds; 
for it must be remembered that a perfect education 
is not easily obtained. 


Yes, all-round musical education was that 
wise old man’s motto, as it 1s ours to-day. 
Read that and blush, ye lazy second-studies, 
half-students and harmony-shirkers ! 

Once more the Academy seemed safely 
established, and its guardian angel thought 
he might leave it to go alone. But when- 
ever Lord Burghersh went away he took the 
Academy luck with him. 


(To be continued.) 













Mr. T. B. Kworr has been elected an 
Associate of the Old Philharmonic Society. 











Setanta 

Beethoven. 

1 RNS | Miss Reynotps, Mr. Revett, 

Rea! and ‘Mr. HERBERT WALENN. 

pce “ Au bruit des lourds marteaux ” 
(‘‘ Philémon and Baucis ”’) .. 
Mr. HUR Bartow. 


QuintEr in F Minor, Op. 34 = Violins, Viola, 


Gounod. 


AuLtEGROo Non’  Tropro—} Violoncello, and 
ScHERzO. Pianoforte. 
Brahms. 
Messrs. Hinton, Hanpiey-Davirs, ARTHUR WALENN, 
HERBERT WALENN, and Miss CaTHEerINE RopBArD. 


Arr, ‘‘ God shall wipe away all tears” 
(** Light of the World”) Sullivan. 
Miss Epirn Hanns (Parepa Rosa Scholar.) 


Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2 

Vivacr Brmuante in G flat, Op.10,No. 5} Pianoforte 
Chopin. 

Miss LuEwexa Davies. 
Taree Garnic Menopres—(With Charles 
Accompaniment for Strings and} Macpherson. 
(Student.) 
Miss Karr Cove. 
CuaconnE, Op. 150, Two Pianofortes Raf. 


Miss Marcaretr Moss and Master STANISLAUS 
SzcZEPANOWSKEI, 


Recitation, ‘‘ Goblin Market” Christina Rossetti. 
Miss GertRuDE BURNETT. 


SERENADE, Two Violoncellos ... : Piatti. 
Mr. CLEMENT Hann and Mr. aie P. Parker. 


Sones } ‘A Swan ” 2 
3 Solvejg” .. Grieg. 
Miss SyiviA WARDELL. 

‘*Lzs Contrastes,” Two Pianofortes Moscheles. 


Miss Curistine Taytor, Miss Liny West, Miss 
Epiry Purvis, and Miss Linias Prince. 





Accompanists : 
Messrs. DryspaLte, H. Lanz Winson, and 
REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Fortnightly Concerts, 
PROGRAMME OF THE 277TH ULT. 


Foueve in D, Op. 25—Organ Alexandre Guilmant. 
Mr. G. F. WriciEy.* 


Torre Girtic Metopms—(With) Charles 
Accompaniment for Strings eal Macpherson. 
Harp.) (Student.) 

Miss Katz Cover. 


Quartet in C Two Violins, Viola, ) Ludwig van 
minor, No. 4 and Violoncello. Beethoven. 
Miss Ernen Barns, Miss Eprru Reynoxps, Mr. 
Ronaup Revert, and Mr. Herserr WaALENN. 


” 
Sones { u Solveig” } Edvard Grieg. 


Miss Syntv1A WaRDELL. 
Accompanist, Mr. Lanz Wruson.) 
ith whom this subject is a second study. 


= 





CITATION « Goblin Market ” V- 7 Gh stind Rosetti. \ 
Miss GERTRUDE BuRNETT. of Mu 


| Az, “ O thou afilicted” (“«St. Peter”) Files Benedict. ] 


Miss M. Sriven. 
(Accompanist, Miss Hartre Hxxwoop. ) 


ALLEGRO Non Troprpo—ScHERZO— 
QuinTET in F minor, Op. 34—Two Violins, i Johannes 
Viola, Violoncello, and Pianoforte Brahms. 
Mr. Artuur Hinton, Mr. Hanpiey Davies, Mr. 
ArtTHUR WaLENN, Mr. Herpert WALENN, and Miss 
CATHERINE RopBARD. 
‘Du bist die Sonne ”’| George B. J. Aitken. 
‘* Entflieh’ mit mir” } (Student. ) 
Mr. ArtHur Bartow. 
(Accompanist, Mr. G. B. J. ArrKEN.) 

‘Les Contrastses,’’ Two Pianofortes Moscheles. 
Miss CuristinE Tayntor, Miss Liny West, Miss 
Epirx Purvis, and Miss Linias PRINGLE. 

Arr, ‘‘O Liebe” (‘‘ Samson et Dalila’) 
Camille Saint-Saéns. 
Miss Viotet Rosrinson. 

(Accompanist, Mr. Lrarmonr DryspALe.) 
Impromptu in B minor, Op. 12, No.1 } »p; 
ScHERzO in E minor, Op. 3, No. 1 j Pianaforte 

W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Enitru Dean. 


Two 
Sones, 


PRoGRAMME OF THE 21sT ULT. 

Sonata in F minor, Organ 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Mr, Grorcez B. J. ArrkEen.* 
Sones (MSS.) 
‘« The Origin of the Harp”) Stanislaus Szczepanows kt. 
«The Bird at Sea” (Student.) 
Miss Karr Cove. 

(Accompanist, Master Sranisuaus SzczEPANOWSKI.) 
Surre in E minor (Op. 72), Pianoforte Joachim Raff. 
Miss BuancHE SHERRARD. 

Art, “O Salutaris Hostia”’ M. L. Z. Cherubini. 
Miss Brssre Dore. 

(Accompanist, Miss Lumwexa Davies.) 
ConcrrTo, Violin Henri Wieniawski. 

Miss GERTRUDE CoLLins. 

(Accompanist, Miss Isaprn Coarss.) 
*¢ Adieu” 
‘‘Das Fischermadchen” \ Franz Schubert. 

Miss Evetyn Downes. 

(Accompanist, Miss Frorence Tayuor.) 
‘€ GENEVIEVE ” William Sterndale 
‘* Tocoata,”’ Op. "38, ranenmior Bennett. 

Miss IsaBEL CoarTeEs. 
“‘ §till wie Nacht ” 

Sonas { “Bitte” 

Miss FRANCES Waitwet. 
(Accompanist, Miss Maup Mrxzs,) 
Reverie, Violin Ps Henri Vieuxtemps. 
Miss May Moore. 

(Accompanist, Miss Karr Goopson.) 
Sones ‘Drip, drip, O rain” Llewela Davies. 
(MSS.) |‘* Mignonette” (Student.) 
Miss HeLen SAUNDERS. 


(Accompanist, Miss LumwExa Davres.) 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


Sones { 


e Carl Bohm. 


On the 4th ult. an interesting Invitation 
Concert was given at the Royal Academy by 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich, who were ably 
assisted by Mr. Hans Wessely and Mr. 
Septimus Webbe. 








“eieetator sockets: 


On the 2nd ult. a meeti 
residence of Miss Horrocks. 
devoted to works by Brahms, and included the 
Pianoforte Quartet in A major, played by Miss 
Llewela Davies, Messrs. Hinton, A. Walenn, and 
H. Walenn; a Violin Sonata, played by Miss 
Winifred Robinson and Miss Horrocks; and songs 
by Miss Annie Child and Mr. Ben Grove. Mr. 
Matthay also played the Rhapsody in B minor. 


On the 13th ult. Mr. Corder delivered a Lecture 
and reading of Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal”’ in the Concert 
Room of the R.A.M. Mr. Matthay presided at the 
pianoforte, which Messrs. Bechstein kindly lent for 
the occasion, and Mr. Reginald Steggall at the organ. 
The reading was interspersed with music, and a 
small choir of ladies and gentlemen sang the chorus 
parts in the second scene of Act I. Messrs. Brozel 
and Grove took the respective parts of Parsifal and 
Gurnemanz in the “‘Charfreitagszauber.”? This lecture 
was the fourth and last of the series that Mr. Corder 
has given on the music-dramas of Wagner, On this 
occasion a general invitation was issued to all the 
professors and students, though but few availed 
themselves of it. oe 

A MEETING will be held at No. 12, Granville 
Place, W., on Wednesday evening, December 16, at 
7.30 p.m. Original compositions by members of the 
Society will occupy the programme. A Violin 
Sonata by A. Hinton and a Violoncello Sonata by 
R. Steggall are promised; and songs by Messrs. 
F. Corder, Hawley, and Drysdale. If disengaged 
Mr. Matthay will play his new set of pieces for the 
pianoforte. = 


Wibat our OD Students are doing, 


Sm Arruur Sunuivan has promised to write a 
work of large dimensions for the Leeds Festival of 
next year. —_——_ 

MapamME WorrEut gave her Annual Concert at 
Brixton Hall on the 3rd ult. 


Mr. CHartEs Stewart MacpHerson gave his 
Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall also on the 
same day. He was assisted by Miss Helen 
Saunders and Mr. Chas. Griffiths, with Mr. Herbert 
Lake as accompanist. The programme included a 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, and a Barcarolle 
for pianoforte alone by Mr. Macpherson, and 
selections from the works of Beethoven (the 
‘*Moonlight”’ Sonata), Sterndale Bennett, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin (Nocturne in F sharp and 
Scherzo in B minor), Liszt, and Godard. Also 
some numbers from Mr. Erskine Allon’s Sketches, 
‘The Months.” Miss Saunders sang a couple of 
Mr. Walter Macfarren’s songs, accompanied by the 
composer, and other songs. 


Tue usual series of Chamber Concerts given by 
Messrs. Josef Ludwig and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse 
commenced on the 11th ult. at Princes’ Hall. 


Mr. J. T. Horcntnson’s Vocal Recital came off 
at Princes’ Hall on the 18th ult. He was assisted 
by several of his professional pupils, amongst 
whom were two of our present students, Miss 
Lilian Redfern and Miss Kate Cove; our ‘old 
students,’ Messrs. Harvey Léhr and Stephen 
Philpot acting as accompanists, and the Holborn 
Choral Society contributing several Part-songs, 
and Mr. Charles Fry giving a Recitation. 


was held * ae h 
ne programme was | 












‘are Sak ated 
deserved success. ————- 

Two of our old students, Mr. William. 
and Mr. Septimus Webbe, have started a 
Subscription Chamber Concerts at Princes’ Hall ir 
conjunction with Mr. Hans Adolf Brousil. The 
first of these was given on the 12th ult., three more 
being promised for December, February, and 
March. ‘The first part of the programme is devoted — 
each time to the works of one great master. On 
the 12th ult. this was Beethoven, who was repre- 
sented by his Violoncello and Pianoforte Sonata in — 
G minor, performed by Mr. Brousil and Mr. Webbe, 
the latter also giving the Theme and Variations in F 
(Op. 34), for pianoforte alone, and Mr. Nicholl 
singing the song ‘‘ Adelaida.’”’ In the second part 
the Concert-givers had the co-operation of Miss 
Louise Phillips and Madame Isabel Fassett, who 
sang duets by Brahms and Dvorik; Mr. Webbe 
played Chopin’s third Scherzo, Mr. Brousil a couple 
of violoncello solos, and Mr. Nicholl also sang again. 
The Concert was well patronized, and the audience 
testified their appreciation of the artists and pro- 
gramme by several hearty encores. 


From Mr. Ernest Kiver comes to hand the first 
number of his St. Cecilia monthly journal. 
It seems the St. Cecilia is a Guild started with the 
object of bettering the musical morals of profes- 
sional musicians. Let Mr. Kiver speak: ‘*.. . the 
idea arose in my mind of a Society, which, by 
imposing what may be termed musical vows, could 
be constantly exercising an influence for good over 
an ever-widening area of musical culture, and could 
perform in a small way the same duties which other 
societies of a similar nature have done in other 
departments of human thought and progress. I 
thought the Guild would be useful as a starting- 
point for crusades against musical ignorance and 
unworthiness ; and I also thought that a stronger 
influence could be gained over young students, by 
getting them definitely to promise to do certain 
things than by any amount of ephemeral preaching 

. we are much more likely to fulfil a promise 
made to others than one made to ourselves. Hence 
arose the Guild of St. Cecilia.” 

Whilst doubting whether any amount of vowing 
will serve to make good people iin music or else- 
where) any better, or evil people less bad, and 
though feeling pretty certain that a certain number 
of pence royalty per copy offered to any vocalist for 
the singing in public of the most abjectly wretched 
song would straightaway be accepted, spite any 
promises, ‘‘ Never to play or sing bad music ’’—the 
first rule of the Guild—we yet wish Mr. Kiver every 
success in his earnest undertaking, and hope that 
the as yet small nucleus of members may soon 
expand into a large healthy body. 


Mr. Ben Grove sang the part of Mephistopheles 
with great effect in a Concert performance of 
Gounod’s work at Mr. Walter Mackway’s Clapham 
Philharmonic Concerts on the 19th ult. 





Miss Taupicnum and Mr. Banrock Prerpoint 
were singing at the opening Concert of the Birming- 
ham Festival Choral Society last month. 
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| thes is wie ee aud bast Musical ot Jouthal 3 in existence, and 

nt its circulation far exceeds aut of any aanee Paper devoted to the Art, either 

Sone Foreign or English. - 

_ Tbe “Musical Times. Cag ct ° Oribinal Articles on Current and Past Events 

connected with Music, contributed. by. the most Eminent Writers connected 
‘with Musical Literature. 


ata | The “Musical Times: contains: Reviews: of all important works gee! at 
aS _ home and abroad. 


The Musical Times contains Notices of Opetatic AGL oudiaices: Concerts, and 
all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 
The Musical Times contains. Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
_» of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


The Musical Times contains an Anthem or EASON which may also be 
purchased separately, price 13d. 

Tbe Musical Times forms so perfect a record ol news that subscribers in all 
parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements. relating to Music 
and kindred subjects. 
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Twenty-five Preparsioty A Studies. “Op. ! 29. “Two S Backes: 


Books .. e- 


Twenty-five easy and Progiessive Studies. Op. 100. Two Books 


Twenty-five Elementary Studies. Op. 137. Two Books — 


J.B: ae Bie 
Celebrated Studies. Four Books Fe 


‘ C. OZERNY. 
101 Preparatory Exercises. Op. 261. Two Books .... 
Etude de la Velocité. Op. 299. Two Books.... 
Forty Daily Studies. Op. 337. Two Books .... 


Introduction to the Etude de la Velocité. Op. 636. Two Booka 


STEPHEN HELLER. 
Three New Studies. Op. 139 .... 
Twenty Preludes. Op. 150. Two Books 
_ Two Studies in C major and A minor. Op. 151 

LOUIS KOH nee 
Twenty Studies. Op. 50 ‘ie 
Twenty Studies (sequel to Op. 50), Op. 60 
Twelve Studies, Op. 112. Two Books 
School of Velocite. Op. 128. Two Books 

A. LOESCHHORN. 

Forty-eight Progressive Studies. Op. 65. Three Books 
Thirty-three Studies. Op. 66. Three Books.... 
Eighteen Studies. Op. 67. Three Books 


CARL REINECKE. 
Twenty-four Studies. Op.124. Three Books 


ALOYS SCHMITT. 


Preparatory Exercises 





FORSYTH BROTHERS, 


Twenty-five pine ccs» Studies. © Op. 32 (sequel to Op. 2). = 


each 
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GOLD MEDAL, INVENTions Exnisition, 1885. SOLE GOLD MEDAL, Society oF Arts, 1835. GOLD MEDAL, Paris UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
FOR VIOLIN MAKING. 


STRINGS: STRINGS! STRINGS!!! 
THE BEST ARE THE: CHEAPEST. 


Hill’s Tested Violin Strings are the Best. Sold in Single Lengths. 
E Ist. -- 4d. each. A 1is4 + Bd. each. D III¢. -. Gd. each. 
Silver G IVth Violin Strings, 2’- each. 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHOSSOES 


W. E. HILL & SONS are also the Sole Agents for the Sprenger Tested Violin 
Strings, the prices of which are the same as above. 











PESSSSSSSSHSSSHSS SHES SHH SSH SHS HOSCSHSOOSHED 


Strings ordered through the post sent the same day, but stamps or postal note for the amount must accompany order, with 
one stamp extra for postage. Strings go quite safely by post. They will be picked out according to any given size if 
desired, and particular attention is paid to all Strings sent being of right si sizts. 





These TESTED STRINGS are to be had only of 


Ww. Ek. HILL & SONS, 38, New Bond Street, Landon: W. 


ee WARDOUR STREET), 


OR THEIR APPOINTED AGENTS. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1782), 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


By special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By special appointment to H.R.H,. the Prince of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
And all the Royal Family. 





oe 


GOLD MEDALS, LONDON AND PARIS. 


Price Lists, Illustrated Catalogues, and all particulars from 


| 32,33, 34, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


PUBLISHED BY ForsyTH Bros., 267, REGENT STREET, W. 
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xe ETHEL M. BOYCE. 
i THE LAY OF THE BROWN mucigisied 1/6 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR .. Mae 4) ee 
F. BRIDGE. 


ROCK OF AGES (Latin & English words) _1/o = 


(Tonic Sol-fa, 4d.) 
CALLIRHOE «; 2/6 3/0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6) ote 
THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH... 2/6 3/0 


DUDLEY BUCK. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA .., -- 3/0 3/6 
F. CORDER. 

’ THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN se? 2/653 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-) 
H, COWARD. 

THE STORY OF BETHANY .. .. 2/6 3/0 


(Tonic Sol-fa, */6) 
| ret > & spin. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY —.. «2/6 .-3f0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1 I) 16) 
ST. JOHN’S EVE . + 2/6..-3/0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1/6) . 
ROTH Sos. s+ “fo af6 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 1 /6) 
A SONG OF THANKSGIVING oe, HO. 
ANTONIN DVORAK, 
REQUIEM MASS .. 2s s/o 6/0 
‘THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE... 3/0. 3/6 
A PATRIOTIC HYMN... 1/6 >= 
iS ete EDWARDS. A eh 
PRAISE TO THE HOLIEST .. 1/6 = 
ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICO FT; 
ELYSIUM .. 10 — 
ROBERT FRANZ. 
PRAISE YE THE LORD (Psatm 117) 1/0 — 
G. GARRETT. 
HARVEST CANTATA .. &.. A802 
(Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. ) 
F. GERNSHEIM. 
SALAMIS (Male Voices) .. 1/6 — 
HERMANN GOETZ. 
THE WATER LILY (Male Voices) .. 1/6 — 
CH. GOUNOD. 
THE REDEMPTION _ .. +» 5/0 6/0 
(Tonic Sol- fa, 2 2 ) 
Ditto  Absenen words) 0 ( 84 
Dirto {German words) 1oj0 — 
TROISIEME MESSE SOLENNELLE 2/6 — 
MORS ET VITA .. ee 6/o 6/6 
(Tonic Sol-fa, Latin and English 
Words, 2)-) 


ADOLF JENSEN. 
THE FEAST OF ADONIS as) as Bo +1/6 
OLIVER KING. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 
(PSALM 137) «+ ee es ~ 16 — 
FRANZ LISZT. : 
THE THIRTEENTH PSALM... .«. 2/0 — 


_ THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN 1/o — 






LORD. ULLIN'S ‘DAUGHTER 
Cc Sol-fa,. . 








ox. ee (Tonic Sol-fa, 1/6 3 


fae Se ll & MACKEN. Th 
VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS +. $< alo 
ROSE OF SHARON —. gto. 


a Ces Sol- Sa, a yo 


THE STORY OF SAYID = <45!>ss > 3)a 4/6- alee | 
THE DREAM OF JUBAL . a Soe a6. a 4/0 
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UR A ee American Ae at 
the Boston Musical Herald, lately delivered 
itself of a well- -meaning but not altogether 
happy article on the subject of operatic 
translations. The view propounded was 
that opera should always be given in the 
language in which it was originally com- 
posed, and, indeed, there is little room for 
debate on this question ; all we have to 
find fault with is in the arguments by which 
Mr. Louis C. Elson pleads his cause. He 
says: ‘“* When a poem is attached to music 
its words become far more important in 
eir arrangement and subtlety of use. 

Every word in a dramatic musical phrase 
has its appropriate accent carefully calcu- 
lated by the composer.’’ For has in this 
last sentence we may, in the majority of 
eases, read should have. No composer has 
yet existed who was always above the weak- 
ness of making occasional false quantities 
for the sake of the music—not even Richard 
Wagener, though he sinned less than most in 
this respect. Every composer, in fact, has 
set words to music and not always thought 
of setting (or fitting) music to words. 

Mr. Elson, to prove the impossibility of 
adequate translation, quotes the opening 
lines of Heine’s oft-set poem ‘‘ Du bist wie 
eine Blume,” and points out that either we 
must have ‘* Thou’rt like unto a flower,” 
which lacks the simplicity of the original, or 
else ‘‘ A flower thou resemblest,’’ in which 
he says, ‘‘ the beautiful stress laid upon the 
word flowery is given, in @ meaningless 
manner, to resemblest.”” Now we cannot help 


wishing our contemporary had taken a 
better example than this, for certainly 
Schumann’s setting of these words (which 
is the one he is speaking of) is not an ideal 
specimen of how music should be wedded to 
pacha verse. 


It. runs thus :— 
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the accent on the word bist, though harm- 
less enough in the short metre poem, is, ta 
our thinking, exaggerated out of due pro-’ 
portion in the music; it becomes, in fact, 
the most emphasized word in the phrase, 
as the first strong accent of the first bar. 
Consequently the English version (the late: 
Dr. Hueffer’s, if we remember aright) last. 
given fits the music better than the original,, 
which is.a strong point in its:favour:. No; 
the point at issue is undeniable; every 
vocal work does suffer terribly by transla- 
tion, but not because of the impossibility of 
preserving the accents. If it is in the 
translator’s skill and it is made worth his. 
while this is only a question of taking 
trouble. The real loss is in the substitution 
of one vocal sound for another. Sing the 
four words, Addio—Adieu—Leb’ wohl— Good- 
bye—to any notes you like, and observe the 
entire difference of effect. 

But we set out with the intention of 
writing, not about translations, but about 
setting words to music. It is readily to be 
pardoned that in hymns and folk-ballads a, 
number of stanzas should be clamped by, 
main force on to one and the same strain of 
music, though some very odd effects. are. 
sometimes thus produced,and we often wish 
the poet had been enough of a musician to. 
have avoided them. Up to the invention 
of the artistic song by Loewe and Schubert,. 
words were considered as mere pegs. to hang: 
music upon; and though the sentiment: 
conveyed was often carefully—sometimes 
too literally—followed by the composer,, 
there was little attempt (except in recitative) 
at observing the elocutionary emphasis when. 
this departed from the metrical accent.. 
But when we come to the romantic move- 
ment of the present century we find, espe- 
cially in Germany, far greater attention: 
given to this point, and, asa rule, the songs. 
and other vocal pieces of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Wagner, and Liszt are all 
but blameless in this respect. We say as a 
rule, but when an important melodic phrase 


| recurs it is not always that even the greatest 














Se sr salt tacts 6 © spoil its beaut 
necessary modification for the sake 
words whose accent falls unsuitably. 
as time goes on the claims of the words for 
correct emphasis are felt to be more and 
more vital, and in high-class music it be- 
comes a rare thing to find words badly set. 
But it is curious how the composer of shop- 
ballads is unable or unwilling (probably the 
former) to make the slightest concession to 
his librettist (who, however, seldom gives 
him any really hard nuts to crack), but 
jams the poor verses into the cast-iron 
mould from which his musical phrases 
have been turned out. We made some 
remarks on this head in our last issue 
in the article ‘‘ How not to write a Song,”’ 
and cannot too strongly call the atten- 
tion of young musicians to the fact 
that nothing gives a song such an ama- 
teurish, helpless, ignorant flavour as that 
mechanical method of composition which 
preserves the exact rhythmical pattern of 
corresponding phrases at all hazards. 
Waener could find nothing stronger to 
burlesque in his Beckmesser’s serenade. On 
the other hand, some educated composers 
go the other extreme and so follow the 
natural accents of the words that their 
melody becomes devoid of symmetry, and is 
then regarded as being ‘‘ untuneful.’”’ This 
is an error all the more difficult to avoid 
since modern taste condemns the frequent 
repetition of words. Both faults arise from 
the antagonism there is—paradox though it 
appear—between the sister arts. Music 
exaggerates to distortion the gentle accents 
of verse; poetry puts a strait waistcoat on 
to music. The ereatest musicians are least 
happy in their songs, and the greatest poets 
(English, at least) when they write lyrics 
usually make verses so irregular as to defy 
all attempts at settmeg. Need we quote 
Shakespeare or Browning in support of our 
statement? ‘Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind,”’ ‘Come unto these yellow sands,” 
and “ Full fathom five”? have never been 
wedded to good tunes ; and as to ‘‘ There’s a 
woman like a flower,” “Nay, but you, who 
do not love her,” or any other of Browning’s 
so-called lyrics, he would be a bold man who 
would attempt to compose tothem. Which 
is all the more curious as Browning was a 
musician of some culture himself. It is 
because of its greater simplicity of language 
that German poetry is so far more generally 
suitable to music than English. Our best 
poets, like our best musicians, in their 
anxiety to avoid uniformity of cadence, try 






of the syllables eae 
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according to the metre of 


would give the: words in onde: oe ou 
their meaning. Further, it is not ena 

to regard accents as either long or short 
there are degrees of both. The days o 
writing eight bars of semiquayers to any 
noun-substantive that occurs are gone for 
ever, and before making the thousand-and- 
first setting of ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
the composer has to comprehend that of the 
three strong syllables in the first line, 
‘‘Blu- ”’ is the most important, “ bist’? far 
less so, and ‘‘ei-’’ scarcely of any value. 
One can hardly better Liszt’s setting— 


Gi lear eee 


u,. bist wie ei-ne Blu - 


Here the first English version would do 
perfectly, but the second would be atrocious. 





Passing Totes, 


Tue next Royal Academy Chamber 
Concert, which takes place on the 29th inst. 
at St. James’s Hall, will contain a highly 
interesting item. An attempt will be made 
to perform Bach’s ‘* Magnificat,’’ with the 
closest possible adherence to the original 
conditions. The trumpet and oboe d’amore 
parts will be played on the proper instru- 
ments, and the voice parts sung by a choir 
of twenty-five of the best singers in the 
Academy, being five voices to a part. Bach 
had only fifteen, and one first and one 
second violin, but these proportions would be 
too meagre for modern ears. It being quite 
impossible to fill up the accompaniments on 
a harpsichord, as was formerly done, a special 
organ part will be written, based on that of 
Franz, but not soelaborate. The great body 
of sound produced by modern full orchestras 
and huge choirs enhances the beauty of 
Handel’s massive part-writing, but absolutely 
ruins the delicate and complex counterpoint 
of Bach; it is therefore probable that a 
finished rendering of this immensely difficult 
work, given upon nearly the small scale 
imagined by the composer, will, for the first 
time in these days, reveal its true effect. 
Should the result fulfil expectation, it is in 
contemplation to perform several of the more 
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5 efinphasized - with percussion, pervades the 
; whole; but it is wrapped in a monstrous 
rhythm of endless quavers, giving the 
strange combination of emphatic rhythm 
and monotony which is so characteristic of 
the music of Eastern races. We remember, 





some few years since, sitting at dinner in an 
inn in a Mediterranean port in South Spain, 
and through the open door we could see a 
girl and a man dancing to guitar, castaiets, 
and voice. 


Two Duzpaes were as follows— } 





These were repeated over, and over, and 
over; and just as in the case quoted above, 
were clothed in a monotonous veil of con- 


tmuous quavers which nevertheless: did not, 


destroy their rhythmic force. It is probable 
that Spanish music has been much in- 
fluenced by the Moors, but they themselves 
are in the main of the Latin race, which 
seems to have a keener sense of rhythm 
than the Teutons. Listen to French music 
—it is quivering with life and movement. 
It may be thin and poor, empty and shallow;. 
but such as it is, it is vivid and throbbing. 
German music, on the other hand, is apt to 
be, perhaps, deeper in feeling, but sadly 
sleepy, and, as Macfarren used to say, 
‘droning away like an old organ.’’ Itis only 
the big men whose rhythm is really good. 
We English show some tendency, through 
our admiration of the Germans, to imitate 
their faults—imitation in fact generally does 
lead to copying faults—but in this matter 
we shall do well to be on our guard and 
have respect to the French. The country- 
men of Shakespeare should not be found 
wanting in a sense of rhythm, and there is 
no reason why we should not combine that 
with deep feeling. We must get out of the 
way of thinking in the eternal harmony- 
exercise language—a chord to a bar, with 
sostenuto bass. Verb. sap. 


al. Commenting on & paragraph in aGonti- \ 
nental journal—which is very possibly a 








canard—describing a duel as having been 


fought between a musical critic and an 


orchestral conductor at Pesth, one of our 
contemporaries expresses amazement that 
“on a critic expressing his opinion (that) a 


‘movement was taken too fast, it should be 


deemed by a conductor an offence only to be 
deleted by a corresponding emission — of 
-blood ; but,’ he adds with needless candour, 
‘our education i is not completed. 

The particulars of the quarrel are, we fear, 
the product of our incompletely educated 
contemporary’s brain. Even if they are as he: 
‘has stated we do not find it at all’ surprising” 
that a man whose whole youth has pre- 
sumably been spent in fitting him for the 
work of orchestral conducting should be 
irritated beyond endurance at being instructed 
in his art by a newspaper writer, who most 
‘probably only owes his position. to the fact 
that he can write smartly. Duelling is. 
certainly a foolish and unphilosophical 
custom, but in lands where the blood flows . 
warm through the veins—it did in England 


‘| before the fogs cooled it—it is the only vent 


for men’s violent passions. At least that 
man who could shed his blood to defend his 
reading of a piece is more likely to be a true- 
artist than one who would bow before an 
opinion simply because it stands in print. 





Musto must certainly be thriving in 
England since it—or a certain phase of it— 
stands upon a sound commercial basis. 


It is beginning to be generally recognised 


that Schools of Music can be made paying 
concerns, and therefore desirable openings for 
capital. They are springing up like mush- 
rooms in all our large towns, and if anyone ~ 
ventured to- hint that musical art was not 
certain to flourish because it had been found 
cheaper to buy pianoforte lessons at a whole- 
sale dealer’s, he would be scouted as a 
heretic. Yet what are these Schools of 
Music but co-operative stores under another 
name? ‘Their name implies—if names: 
have any meaning—that the pupils are given 
a musical education. Now we make bold to 
affirm that there are, in the whole of the 
United Kingdom, only two Schools of Music 
which even attempt to carry out this pro- 
gramme, And in those two more than fifty 
per cent. of the students have no desire 
whatever that it should be carried out. 
They come, asking to be transformed into 
singers by Signor A., into pianists by Herr 
B., into violinists by M. C., but how many 
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young people do we get demanding to Sgr ene nised 
musicians ? The general opinion seems to be 


that lessons on the piano must be better at 
the wholesale shop than taken privately 
from the same teacher; the only other 
consideration—that they are cheaper— 


cannot surely weigh much in the minds of 


this nation of shop—we beg pardon !—in 
this musical nation, we should have said. 





Tue man who killed the goose for the 
golden eggs is still alive, has found a fresh 
goose, and, none the wiser by experience, 
proceeds da capo. Mr. Moul, agent for 
M. Godard, demands royalties on per- 
formances of M. Godard’s works, refusing to 
state what works are subject to such restrictions, 
either on the cover or elsewhere. If he 
thinks this will have no effect in limiting 
sales and performances, he must be a rather 
sanguine man. 


In a recent number of the Saturday Review 
it was mentioned that a great find of 
fifteenth century music has been made within 
the last few months at Trent. It was con- 
tained in six folio volumes, which have been 
removed to the Vienna Library. Among 
the composers represented are Dunstable, 
Lionel Power, Benet, Markham, and others 
described simply as ‘‘ Anglicanus,” exactly 
-as is the case with the Bologna MS., which 
has preserved others of the sacred composi- 
tions by the same Englishmen. A full 
account of the Bologna MS. may be seen in 
the chapter on English composers, in 
Ambros’s ‘“‘ History of Music,” Vol. III. The 
entire chapter is worthy of consultation, for 
it has been misrepresented in an incredible 
way more than once; even in the very 
article from the Saturday Review which 
informs us of the discovery, Ambros is 
alluded to in a way which shows that the 
reviewer could not have read him, or else 
has no sense of satire. 





Tue large opera-house or concert-hall in 
New York called the Academy of Music is, 
we hear, about to be turned into a per- 
manent circus. We should not be at all 
surprised if a somewhat similar fate over- 
took Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s beautiful theatre in 
Cambridge Circus. Most Londoners have 
forgotten the very existence of Her Majesty's 
Opera House in the Haymarket, which, after 
& spasmodic career as a music hall, closed 
its doors permanently some years ago, but 
yet exists, unless it has been turned into a 
Salvation Army barracks, Opera is recog- 







non-paying affair, anc 
seribed for like anyother hk 
prefer to put it bie ne comr 

and have no right to "i 
does not flourish. ~ 


How delightful are fe Mumbal Qhelt 
weekly papers ; those of ladies especially | 
Here is a batch, intact, from the Queen :— — 

‘“ TEN LITTLE SunrLoWwiens ”—Publisher wanted of | 
the above song.—Mrs. T., Mrs. M. 

Harp music.—Where can I procure ‘* The Greek | 
Pirates’ Chorus,” ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” and. 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” arranged for the Harp ?—_ 
PERPLEXED ONE. . 

TrrLE AND ComposER WANTED.—Of a song beginning 
as follows: 


=e ee 


Gooda-night, be - lov’d, good- night. _ 
A SuBscrIBEB. 








THERE is another accession to the ranks 
of the musical journals —a _ twopenny 
monthly, entitled The Keyboard. It is. 
intended to confine its scope to all matters” 
which concern the piano and harmonium. 
It will therefore tread in the footsteps of. 
our Philadelphia contemporary, The Htude— 
except, let us hope, as regards the fearful 
and wonderful specimens of composition - 
which the latter gives away to its readers. ° 
The first number of The Keyboard is before 
us, and, if not thrillingly exciting, promises 
to be a fairly interesting periodical. There: 
are articles on the construction of the piano- 
forte and American organ, which, it is to be - 
presumed, will find readers ; and we observe 
that a series of papers upon “ The artistic 
interpretation of the Piano Classics” is: 
shortly to be contributed ‘ by a Professor at - 
the Royal Academy of Music.” 


Yer another periodical lies on our table 
en route for the waste-paper basket. This 
is called The Lyric Author's Advertiser and. 
Composer’s Magazine, A Mart for Lyric: 
Writers, Librettists, and Composers. It 
consists of four pages of words for songs, 
which are inserted as advertisements, the , 
authors hoping by this means to bring their | 
effusions more prominently before the eyes 
of composers than by the usual plan of 
sending them by post. This is a distinct 
benefit to all concerned, and we therefore 
wish the plan all the success it deserves. 
Of course the words are of the conventional - 
kind, which has been ineffectually ridiculed . 
for many years past, and has settled into . 
such stereotyped imbecility as to render , 
burlesque impossible. The verses are classed , 











Vith gifts galore and all his pay ; 
= _ Oh, sweetheart Sue, heed what you do, 
fie pes 
Sailor Jack is a rover . . 
(Refrain Then steady, my lass! yeo! ahoy ! 
Beware, beware of the sailor boy ; 
; When Jack’s at sea his heart is free, 
an _ Sailor Jack is a rover, &c. 


TRAGIC. 
Ah me! ah me! for Harry Leigh ! 
Ah me! for his hapless bride ; 
’Neath the stars they sleep on a swoll’n deep, 
For ever side by side. 


, ea 0 Eee 





PusiisHErs are not often credited with 
epigrammatic utterances on musical matters, 
but here isa mot for which one of the ‘‘ brethren 
of Barabbas’”’ is responsible. ‘‘Ugh! you 
modern composers!” he groaned. “« When 
we ask you to write piano pieces you make 
em like songs, and when we ask you to 
write songs you make ’em like piano pieces.”’ 


Tre Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster has approved of the appointment of 
‘Mr. Battison Haynes as organist of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy. 








Reviews—Dafor. 


‘The Barber of Bagdad. 
. Acts. 


Comic Opera in two 
By Peter Cornelius. Vocal Score. 
[ Leipzig: C. F. Kahnt.] 
Tue recent public performance of this 
interesting work by the students of the 
‘Royal College of Music affords us an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in a detailed criticism of 
an opera which does not stand so completely 
alone as many people imagine. In fact, 
:Peter Cornelius has very much in common 
with that large school of modern German 
-composers of which Hermann Goetz and 
Adolf Jensen are the members most familiar 
‘to English musicians, and Th. Kirchner, 
H. Hofmann, F. von Holstein, Dr.. 
‘Kretschmar, and many others are better 
known in-their native country. Their 
music, although nominally of what is called 
the romantic and passionate school, is really 
an intellectual and cold-blooded product. 
It stands in absolute contrast to the music 
of the French and Italian composers, being 
it up from a foundation of massive 


ily an ele ake and dintinet 
(if conventional) rhythm, garnishing with 
harmony, ninety per cent. of whichis common- 
place and the remainder brilliantly un- 
grammatical. It is not now our purpose to 
discuss the merits and demerits of either 
school except so far as they are applicable 
to Cornelius’s work. We in England ought 
at least to be good judges of comic 
opera, for we have it, like the poor, 
always with us. It will surely be admitted 
that the first requisite is a good libretto, 
and this is just the point where Germans 
are most likely to fail. But Peter 
Cornelius was at least as successful in this 
department as any other librettist, having 
known how to employ his material to the 
fullest advantage. The fault lies in his 
choice of a subject. It is a cherished and 
most delusive tradition of the operatic stage 
that your story must be a familiar one. 
The reason of this idea is that as no one*can 
hear a word distinctly that is sung the 
audience had better know what it is all 
about beforehand. But this is obviously 
fatal to the interest of a comic opera. 
Audiences are not all like the worthy Diggory 
in ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,”’ and though 
such stories as the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” 
“The Mock Doctor,’’ and ‘‘ Abu Hassan ’’ 
may once have been as irresistible as the 
anecdote of ‘‘ Grouse in the gun-room,’’ we 
cannot be expected to laugh at them for 
ever. In fact, their fun has long since 
evaporated, and left nothing but deadly 
boredom behind. Still, Cornelius, with true 
German conscientiousness, has done the 
best possible with his task, and in the hands 
of experienced comic actors a good many 
genuine laughs might be evoked by his 
additions to the old story. The ‘‘ business ”’ 
with Nowreddin’s slaves, for instance, is very 
good, though we remember precisely similar 
‘business’ in a Drury Lane pantomime of 
1862. The idea of the duet while the 
unfortunate hero is being shaved is most 
ludicrous, especially where the barber leaves 
his patient half-lathered to sing an exagger- 
ated cadenza. The concerted piece, ‘' O 
Mustapha!’ and apostrophes over the 
insensible body of Noureddin. are comic 
opera in the best sense of the word, but the 
end of the work is pitiably weak. As 
regards the music, Cornelius always seems 
in deadly fear of writing anything which his 
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met iat ee ee Cm eee a: 


puamnios might "call vulgar, sO- whenever he | 


cy upon a good melody he does not dare to 










et it fall into natural eight-bar measure, but| __ 


sticks i in an extra beat or half-bar to dislocate 
its joints. 


and makes the music diabolically difficult to 
learn. Take the jolly little duet between 
Noureddin and Bostana for example :— 





The effect of the extra beat is to make the 


whole sound wrongly barred; and this, though ' 
mostexcusable inso brisk amovement as this, ' 
The 


becomes in other places a sad defect. 
overture is perfectly maddening initsincessant 
changes of time, and the love-duet in Act II. 
is quite spoilt by its reckless mixture of triple 
and quadruple measure. In Sir Arthur 


Sullivan’s: comic operas there are several | 


delightful specimens of three, five, or seven- 
bar rhythm, but it will be noticed that they 
are‘all in quick time and strong accent, with 
simple accompaniments and made on purpose 
to follow the measure of the words. Then 
they produce a pleasing effect of novelty on 
the ear; but in such a phrase as this— 





Andante. 


if there is any time at all it appears to be 8-4 
with the final note shorn of one-third its value. 
As a matter of fact, however, the hearer (like 
the composer) fails to grasp the whole phrase, 
because of the obscurity of its rhythm, and 
contents himself with the poor accent of the 
crotchets only. 

As regards the harmony, it is only too 
good and plentiful. The average is two 
(often eight) complete and different full 
chords to every bar, but, as usual with this 
school, the discords all resolve secundum 
artem, and consequently the harmony, like 
that of Spohr, sounds deadly conventional. 
We are no advocates of the haphazard style 
of harmony affected by the modern Italians, 
but the modern Germans run through their 
entire stock of chords—a very large stock— 
in the first page, and then continue to use 
them again and again in precisely the same 
way. They squander all their resources at 
once, and leaye nothing for great occasions. 
Here is a mere passing phrase in the recita- 
tive of an opera by a contemporary com- 
poser— 








This simply irritates the hearer | _ 


The ear hardly deigns is a on 
if you will recall the first page of 
Fantasia in C minor (bars 12 to ie, 
notice the prodigious effect made by 
identical set of chords taken one to each 
very long Adagio bar, you will realise what 
modern composers lose by their foolish 
prodigality. If you think Wagner at all 
responsible for this fault, it shows only 
that you have not studied Wagner carefully. 
His chromatic harmony is a vastly different 
thing from this wholesale, harmony-exercise- 
book style. Take, for instance, the scene in 


| Act III. of ‘‘ Tristan,’’ where Jsolde meets 


her lover only to lose him for ever, and 
observe the infinite beauty and artistic skill 
of that oft-repeated passage (different each 
time) where one lingering, throbbing, syn- 
copated note compels the ear to hang on its 
long-deferred resolution. 

The faults, then, of this work are pretty 
much those of Hermann Goetz in his 
‘‘Taming of the Shrew ’’—namely, an over- 
whelming weight of harmony in the accom- 
paniments, a silly prudishness, or un- 
necessary striving for refinement in melody 
and rhythm, and generally too much 
attention to detail and no grasp of large 
outlines. Jts merits are great perfection in 
the technique of the musician's art—harmony, 
part-writing, and instrumentation—and con- 
siderable fertility in the invention of 
phrases. The music of Noureddin seems to 
us written exhaustingly high, and that of the 
Barber ineffectively low; the choral parts 
are unnecessarily difficult and not over 
brilliant. The quadruple chorus in Act IL., 
which is thought by some to have suggested 
the famous street riot scene in “ Die 
Meistersinger,’’ cannot bear an instant’s 
comparison with Wagner’s tour de force, 
either for cleverness, complexity, or effective- 
ness ; in fact, it is oaly complicated on paper. 
The best musical effects are—the song of the 
Barber on his first entrance, when each 
instrument of the orchestra in turn derisively 
echoes the eadence of his lnes— 
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there is also here a very ane trombone 
passage, when the Barber makes a low 
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to be repeated by the whole chorus in 
unison; but no! we never get it again, and 
the piece is, consequently, without form and 
void. The students of the Royal College, 
whose performance calls for no detailed 
criticism from our pen, are to be congratu- 
lated upon having made acquaintance with 
this difficult and (to the musician only) 
highly interesting work; but, while they 
will have gathered from it many valuable 
wrinkles in orchestration, they should chiefly 
regard it in the light of a salutary warning 
—How not to write a comic opera. 


The Basoche. Opera Comique in Three Acts. 
’ Libretto by Albert Carré, Music by André 
Messager. Vocal Score. 


[Chappell & Boosey.] 


Here we have another specimen of that 
rare genus, the artistic comic opera, but as 
different from ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad”’ as 
chalk is from cheese. Having regard to the 
scanty measure of public success which has 
attended Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s sumptuous 
presentation of this work, it may seem mere 
perversity on our part to hold it up to 
almost unqualified admiration; but, after 
all, what is criticism but the expression of 
individual opinion? Only the individual 
who here offers his views on works does not 
say, like the professional critics, ‘‘ I am Sir 
Oracle’”’; but he simply offers them for what 
they are worth as the honest words of an 
educated musician, not more prejudiced 
than most of his fellows. We beg, then, 
here to record our conviction that .‘“ ‘The 
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which | captivate the ignorant at: once, would — 
n|take up a permanent position among the 

| scanty band of living works. 
| those qualities? Simply those of familiar 


And what are 


rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic progres- 
sions. Had the composer been able to 
invent but one melody of the kind to which 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, or even Planquette, 
has accustomed English audiences, they 
would have accepted all the rest upon 
trust; but where all the themes are 
out of the commonplace in each of 
these respects, when the opera requires 
hearing at least twice by the average 
ear before any melody can be carried away, 
its failure is not to be wondered at. ‘To this 
we may add the less grave defects that in 
several places (Colette’s first scena and the 
Duke’s song, ‘‘ She loves me! ’’ for instance) 
the music is distinctly too elevated and 
serious for comic opera ; and lastly—though 
this is perhaps hypercriticism—that scarcely 
a word of the libretto spoken or sung could 
be heard distinctly. But when we recall the 
beauty of some of the songs (Colette’s pastoral 
ballad and the Duke’s first two airs), the great 
skill shown in the concerted pieces, the 
effective and often picturesque orchestration, 
and the ingenuity of the delightful plot, we 
really do feel tempted to say bitter things of 
our fellow-countrymen. ‘The fact is, the 
Englishmen are accustomed to hear nothing 
but quadrille, waltz, and polka rhythms in 
their comic operas; here, since the composer. 
was writing a comedy and not a farce, the only 
dance rhythms are the minuet and gavotte, 
as befits the period. There is plenty of life 
and character in the music, but a total 
absence of that form of accompaniment so 
dear to some of our hearts— 
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the consequence being that our audiences 
feel themselves listening to a ‘foreign 
language’ (pace Miss Prescott) and call it 
dull and “saimey.’’ De qustibus non est 
disputandum. The public don’t care for 
‘The Basoche,” but some few individuals— 
ourselvesincluded—do; butif the Noes haveit 
we can only sigh, resign ourselves to the 
inevitable, and say, ‘‘ Noxt, please !’’ 









[Ricordi and Co.] 


Some more of Mdlle. Chaminade’s delicate and 
graceful productions, which are always welcome, if 
bearing considerable family resemblance to one 
another. We like the first two as well as anything 
she has done, ard though they require nice playing 
they are by no means difficult. The ‘Capriccio ” is 
more ambitious and consequently less successful. 
It endeavours to be polyphonic, a rash attempt for 
a lady composer, e.g.— 





No. 4, ‘ Arlequine,” begins well, but the composer’s 
invention seems to have wearied, and the material 


distinctly runs short ; otherwise the style is as grace-_ 


ful and the piece as tripping as ever. 


Danses Polonaises pour le Pianoa 4 mains. Par 


A. Strelezki (Op. 163). 
[Breslau: J. Hainauer. | 


Tuts prolific composer would have us believe he is 
a Pole, yet he can neither spell his own name 
eorrectly nor write a piece with the faintest tinge of 
national colour in it. Never mind! he may retort 
that his compositions, if not Polish, are at least 
polished, and this we willingly grant. These duets 
are lively, well-written for piano, interesting and 
easy ; what more would you haye? 


- Iyrische Stiickchen, Book V. By Ed. Grieg (Op 54). 
[Leipzig: C. Peters. ] 


_ TxovucH the four previous sets of pieces under 
this title have been of unequal merit there have 
always been some charming numbers in each. In 
the present collection we regret to say that there is 
not one of the six which comes up to the average 
level of Herr Grieg’s work. The stiffness of outline 
which is his most grave defect is here as apparent 
as ever, and is not compensated for by any novelty 
in harmony or melody such as we have a right to 
expect from this interesting composer. We get a 
great deal that he has given us before and only one 
thing that is absolutely without precedent during the 
last 800 years. Les extremes se touchent, and here, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, we find a 
return to Hucbald’s tentative gropings after 
harmony in the tenth, in the shape of a piece of 
music in which both hands play bare consecutive 
fifths from beginning to end. This piece is called 
““The Bell,” for what reason we cannot conceive, 
there being nothing in ‘either treble or bass to 
suggest a bell. Surely Herr Grieg must have been 
joking when he penned this monstrous abortion ! 
We shall paste together the last two pages of our 
copy that we may preserve our esteem for this 
gifted composer, and look upon his latest work as 
consisting of five numbers only, when the last—as 
is proper—will appear distinctly the best. This is 
a kind of Nocturne, in which we notice several 
reminiscences of the Cello Sonata, but which other- 
wise is pleasing and not devoid of poetic fancy. 
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Apart from the fact that Herr Grieg i 
does not shine as a transcriber, this is not a worthy 
procedure. Why does he not rest for a while, and 
then try to give us another such a perfect thing of 
beauty as the set of songs, ‘Fra Fjeld og Fiord,” 
or the third book of ‘‘ Lyrische Stiickchen’”?? We 
should deeply grieve to think that this spring had 
dried up. , ” 
Song by E. A. Chamberlayne (Op. 6, No. 1). 
{Augener & Co.] 

Ts is a well-meaning little song enough, but we 
desire to draw attention to two solecisms of harmony 
committed by the composer, because they are so very 


common with young writers as to be typical. The 
first, at the seventh bar of the melody, is— 


Re - ward the seek - er’s hand. 


giaeae cua 


Love. 
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Miss Chamberlayne may think she has avoided 
“false relation’? here, but she has not. The By 
should have been deferred till the third beat. It 
would also have been well, since we go into C, to 
have avoided a BD in the last bar. The other error 
is of a similar kind— 

Yon gilis - t’ning 


star, Yet 
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Here the A on the second beat of the bar jars. 
horribly against the following chord. Of course this 
latter should have been simply a chord of D minor 


The Conservatoire Pianoforte Tutor. By C. Stiebler. 
Cook. [Alfred Hays. ] 


TuerE would seem to be a large demand for 
Pianoforte Instruction Books; for there are many 
in existence, and their copyrights always fetch a 
high price at a sale. We ourselves are uncertain 
how to esteem books which try to address them- 
selves to two such different kinds of intelligences as 
those of the teacher and the pupil. The general 
idea of these Tutors is to cram all the technical and 
theoretical part of the teaching into the first few 
pages, and to fill up the body of the book with 
a more or legs judicious collection of pretty tunes, but 
few of which are suited to a beginner. In the 
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ry attitude. But an English edition of 
“* Method ”’—one of the best existing 
—with foreign fingering has been before 
ic for several years. We do not believe, 

c nowever, that either of these books will have a great 
circulation, for to make any change, even the 
‘slightest, in matters of musical notation, is but 
‘to bruise your toes by kicking against the adamantine 
prejudice of a British public. If any change could 
e made, and a uniform system of fingering adopted, 
“we personally would rather see the present English 
‘system retained. It has the advantage to the eye of 

a special sign for the thumb, and, moreover, it 
aerees with the fingering of the violin and all other 
instruments. 

Mr. Cook’s book, we should not omit to say, is 
better printed than any other tutor we have ever 
seen, and the letterpress, if not always absolutely 
lucid, has been written with evident care. 









Rarioroete Teaching. 
(A RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT.) 


By Tosras A. Marruay. 


Tue great advance in the pianoforte teach- 
ing of to-day lies in the fact that it has 
followed the tendency, manifested everywhere 
else, of discarding antiquated ‘‘ empiric ”’ 
methods in favour of scientific and more 
direct ones. Instead of first trying this way 
and then that, and thus only perhaps finally 
hitting on the easiest (and maybe only 
possible) way to success, the tendency 
now-a-days is to look into ‘‘ first principles ”’ ; 
to enquire first what is to be done before 
attempting the doing ; to enquire at the out- 
set on what principles the easy doing depends; 
and, knowing so much, then proceeding to 
apply in practice what then is a ‘known 
quantity.’’ In other words, to make straight 
for the desired goal, instead of following 
Dame Nature’s frequent mode of progress, 
which often seems to be, the arriving at a 
result only by that roundabout route of first 
eliminating every possible wrong way by 
tentative efforts ! 

But we now find the scientific tendency 
strongly marked in all Art, as in Education 
generally. What formerly was passed by (if 
it were at all taken notice of) as quite excus- 
able ‘‘ artistic licence,’’ would now be jeered 
at even by the multitude. And the technique 

| yerywhere now also relies far more 
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point - in his “ Tedtioution ” are found to be 
true indeed. 

- A knowledge of the first ‘principles of 
| aSabesene tone-production is easy enough, 

a good touch depending merely on a correct 
apprehension of the very simple mechanical 
principles involved, and practical application 
of these. But until recently, there has been 
a sad want of accurate teaching in this 
matter. The fundamental difference between 
the teaching of yesterday and of to-day, in 
fact, just lies in so much more accurate 
attention being now given to the Means — 
to the means of tone-production. Formerly 
the teacher was quite content with telling 
his pupils to practise many ‘‘ Studies’’ and 
pieces containing rapid passages; perhaps 
in addition, he would insist on having some 
finger-exercises practised, though practised 
more or less without attention, and without 
any direction as to position of the hand or 
movement of the finger; here, in fact, the 
learner was compelled to shift for himself 
as well as he might—or might not! Thus 
sometimes wasting years of precious time. 
All that is now much changed for the better, 
anyway with those teachers who aspire to be 
“with the times.’’ Not merely technique, 
but the means of it, are never lost sight of 
for a moment. Technique is shown to the 
student at every point ; the manner of finger, 
wrist, or arm attack is pointed out 
and described for every passage in 
every piece attempted, until a good 

“touch”’ has been imparted. Indeed, it is 

the “higher development of pianoforte 

playing ’’ that we have here, or, rather, the 

higher development of ptanoforte teaching ! 

No longer is the student merely advised to 

obtain executive facility ‘‘somehow,” so that 

he may be in a position to attempt music 

with success, but he is shown how to obtain 

that facility. 

In other words, formerly the teacher only 
showed what was to be done; but now, in 
addition, he teaches the means of doing it. 
The indirect method has been supplanted 
by the direct. But in mitigation of this 
roseate view, it has to be admitted that the 
great majority of teachers are not as yet, 
by any means, ‘‘ up to date.” 

Highly artistically gifted natures of course 
require very little teaching, perceptiveness 
bemg. the marked characteristic of such 
rarely talented individuals. They only 
require guidance, and soon discover for 
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their fine ‘“‘ear’’ and the will-less cuosz 
atrenTion they are able to bring to bear 
on the subject. These people concern us 
not so much, for they are sure to learn 
quickly enough, though much yaluable time 
might be saved even for them by a little 
scientific consideration of the problems 
involved. But then, unfortunately, a really 
“artistic nature”’ finds careful reasoning 
not at all to his taste. He prefers feeling 
(and hearing) his way, to making an exertion 
so antipathetic to him. And as he happens 
to feel very well and very quickly in matters 
artistic, things are not so bad on the whole 
in such a case. 

But how about that vast army of the less- 
gifted, who, instead of resenting instruction, 
do most emphatically require it, if they are 
to succeed in doing anything at all ? 

And we must remember that the success 
of the great artist and genius directly depends 
on there being an adequately large public 
capable of appreciating him. To render the 
artist’s vocation not a failure, we must train 
audiences who can value his refinements. 
Therefore the higher the intelligence of the 
‘‘unoifted ’’ can be raised, the better for the 
Artist and the better for Music. 

Now the appreciative standard of our 
audiences directly depends on the amateur’s 
own power of grappling with the higher 
musical works. And the great works all 
demand great facility. Executive facility 
being required not only for the playing 
of rapid successions of notes, but also 
for the due rendering of all those contrasts 
of tone, and time, and Jegato, which 
together form musical Elocution. And 
good elocution is even more important in 
music than in the case of articulate speech. 
Now the easy acquirement of executive 
power depends, as we have before said, on a 
due understanding of the very simple 
mechanism of the instrument, and correct 
use of the limbs involved, and here it is that 
‘‘more knowledge’’ is required. For 
though the best teachers are now fully alive 
to the necessity of more science, yet the vast 
majority, both of students and teachers, still 
utterly fail in this respect; and so do they 
both flounder about and perhaps never 
attain to a success that would easily be 
within reach, if only they would obey 
Science. 

Certainly, a correct knowledge of key- 
attack, and muscle movement, does not 
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in failure ! His 

Besides the great advance’ in th 
of the FUNDAMENTALS of technique, a 
change for the better is also noticeable in t 
whole method of teaching. Tu MECHANISM. 
OF EXPRESSION and its application, was 
also formerly entirely left to the pupil to 
discover—under the impression that to 
help him would “ destroy his individuality.” 
It was the gospel of laisser faire carried out 
with a vengeance! The so-called teacher 
listened more or less vacantly to his pupil’s 
performances, and then summed up with a few 
general remarks. Now, on the contrary, we 
find that we do have some real teachers, who 
give intelligent and energetic help in every 
detail of expression and phrasing, so that the 
study of an instrument becomes precisely like 
the study of a language; it having abundantly 
been proved that to teach musical elocution 
to students, so far from checking their 
individuality (precious indeed, when in 
evidence), just helpsthem on their way apace, 
and that the argument of laisser fatre.in 
music-teaching (save the mark!) is but the 
argument, or attempted excuse, of indolence 
and carelessness, if not of ignorance. 





Lady Ghenkyns’s Ghost, 


A Drerapruu Story. 


My name is Olinthia Baker; I am a 
governess and teacher of music; my prin- 
ciples are strictly Church of England, and 
my age is forty-two years. My courage in 
volunteering this last fact (which otherwise 
no one would ever suspect) is, I hope, 
sufficient to convince you of my solemn 
earnestness of purpose in making the 
following awful revelations. I desire as a 
Christian spinster, nay, I feel it my positive 
duty to protest against the sinful, the 
monstrous way of life adopted by one whom 
I have educated and ever regarded with 
affection as a younger brother. 

As I said before, I am a governess and 
teacher of music. Reliable accompanist— 
Evening parties attended, is prmted on my 
professional card, and I believe, nay, I 
know, that I am generally esteemed and 
respected in my own cirele. Alfred 
Henderson, the young man alluded to 























ow gong ae myself, 
Christian education, made 
an of him (my efforts being aided, I 
i, by his own great industry and 
Bo: Bh) and now, when he is just beginning 

| st hoped would prove a brilliant career, 
I cannot see him wreck his happiness and 
future position by a fatal infatuation without 
doing my utmost to save him. Remon- 
strance and active interference having proved 
of no avail, let me try what effect a public 
exposure of his case in the newspapers will 
have. 

Lady Ghenkyns, wife of Sir Gheorge 
Ghenkyns, the eminent politician (this 
ancient family is very proud of the “Gh”’ 
in christian and surname), is, or rather was, 
one of my most valuable clients. She 
possesses an endless family of daughters, 
whose musical training I have had under 
my charge for many years and hoped to 
have retained for many more, but no consider- 
ation of lucre shall ever warp my rectitude of 
principle. Lady Ghenkyns, as most people 
are aware, is one of the most talented of our 
musical amateurs, and her songs have a 
popularity that is almost unrivalled and 
certainly unapproached by those of any 
professional composer. I need only mention 
‘Ducky ”’ and ‘‘ Tootsie’; her inimitable 
‘« How do you do, love ?’”’ and that favourite 
one which begins ‘‘ Ask me not how great 
my yearnings,’’ which had a circulation of 
half-a-million copies, according to the 
publisher’s own statement. 

But perhaps her masterpiece was her last 
production, ‘‘ The Mustard Plaster,’’ 
those sweet, homely songs which tells a story. 
In the first verse a mother is putting a 
plaster on her boy’s chest, in the second an 
old wife is putting it on her husband’s, and 
in the last they die and go to the other 
world, ‘‘ Where,’ as the song ends, ‘their 
souls now burn with a glow unslaked, That 
no mustard plaster ever waked.’’ But my 
admiration for Lady Ghenkyns’s Ghenius— 
I beg pardon, genius—is leading me away 
from my subject. It was at the time she 
first began to compose that she asked me to 
find her someone who would give lessons 
in harmony to her eldest daughter, Ghiulia. 
Of course I seized upon this capital oppor- 
tunity of advancing my young friend Alfred 
Henderson’s interests, and he was at once 
engaged. Being myself every day at the 
Ghenkyns’s it was not long before I began to 


__ notice with alarm and suspicion that Alfred’s 
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| visits at the house were made ‘auch’ ‘more 
often than the once-a-week which his duties 


demanded. I questioned the young man, 
openly at first, then, finding that he evaded 
my enquiries, I adopted all manner of 
artifices to surprise his confidence—for guile 
must be matched with guile. All was vain, 
however, and only after considerable 
manceuyring did I discover from one of my 
young pupils that these extra visits were 
paid to Lady Ghenkyns herself. It was, of 
course, absurd to suppose that he could be 
giving lessons to an artist of her eminence, 
and racking my brains to find a more likely 
reason for these interviews, which were now 
growing alarmingly frequent, I could only 
find one. This was one which brought the 
blush to my cheek and the indignation to my 
heart. What! Lady Ghenkyns, at her age, 
the mother of all those children! ‘True, she 
had decided charms still, and they do say 
that when—but no! I would not believe in 
such wickedness. All my worst fears and 
suspicions, however, were soon destined to be 
realised by what I saw and heard with my 
own eyes and ears, 

One morning | had occasion to go from the 
school-room to the library in search of some 
music for my pupils. The door was open, 
and as I came along the passage I could see 
my patroness standing in the middle of the 
room in earnest converse with Alfred 
Henderson. A couple of sentences only 
reached my ears, which are very keen. He 
said, ‘What about the key?’ to which 
Lady Ghenkyns replied, ‘‘I must think 
the matter over; perhaps I shall send 
it you.” To what key did they allude? 
Was it possible that he was to be provided 
with a key of the back door in order 
to render his visits secret and unknown 
to all? My entrance, which I could not 
delay, being in full view, here ended their 
conversation, and my young friend proceeded 
to take his departure. Beforé he did so, 
however, I saw Lady Ghenkyns, by means 
of a mirror, while I pretended to be hunting 
for the music with my back to them, I saw 
her, I say, take a paper from inside a book 
on the desk and hand it to Alfred, not 
openly, but im a furtive and clandestine 
manner. He quickly pocketed it and 
hurried away, but, as she parted from him 
in the hall, I distinctly heard Lady Ghenkins 
say, ‘‘If you will come to-morrow morning 
we shall be quite undisturbed.”’ I shuddered, 
yes I positively shuddered at that woman’s 
perfidy! Quick as lightning the thought 
flashed upon me, that if I could only secure 
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that paper, I should have evidence with 
which I could go to poor unsuspecting Sir 
Gheorge, and convince him what a viper he 
was nourishing in his bosom. Filled with 
this idea I hurried over my lessons in a way 
that I fear surprised my pupils, and with all 
speed regained my Brompton home, where, 
I should have mentioned before, Alfred 
Henderson also lodged. MHastening up to 
his room, which with the carelessness of 
youth he never locked, I found as I expected 
that he had gone to dinner. WhatI hardly 
dared to have expected was, that he had left 
the fatal sheet of paper upon his writing-table. 
Pouncing upon it without a thought of 
consequences, I hurried to my own room 
and, locking myself in, sat down to inspect 
my prize. It was a half sheet of note- 
paper covered with pencil writing which had 
evidently been much rubbed out and altered. 
The lines werein her ladyship’s unmistakable 
hand, and ran thus :— 

**Oh, my darling ! 

.BcBG,A.eGD,EFGCO,BagAD, 
Bo BG,-A. eGD, EFGC,BabG:” 


After several more lines of similar appear- 
ance the writer seemed to have found the 
Jabour of constructing the cryptograph too 
severe and ended with the words, 

‘Refrain, Oh, my darling !” 

I could not help a pitying smile at the des- 
pairing cry of yielding virtue shown in the 
first word and the truly womanly feebleness 
of the last three. But how was I to decipher 
the main portion of the document ? 

I knew that Alfred would not return home 
till the evening so I had plenty of time 
before me; accordingly I set resolutely 
about my formidable task. Clearly, this was 
no ordinary cipher; the small number of 
sions employed, and the curiously regular 
manner in which they were grouped all 
pointed to something more than the mere 
substitution of one letter for another. I 
remembered haying once read a book, by 
Jules Verne, which dealt with the mysteries 
‘of the more complicated kind of cryptographs, 
and of course was familiar with that famous 
story of Kdgar Poe’s called, I think, ‘‘ The 
Blackbeetle’’—what gruesome subjects that 
man did choose, to be sure !—but vainly did 
TI recall these to mind and bring to 
my aid the article on Secret Writing 
in my Encyclopedia, the cipher was be- 
yond my ingenuity to solve. Baffled, but 
not defeated, I resolved on a fresh course. 
IT would await Alfred’s return, and threaten 
him with the exposure of his secret unless 





he gave me his mT: confide : 
Imight then as a Christian spins 


About the middle of the afternoon the post- 
man’s knock sent my heart into my mouth, 
as it always does with its vicious suddenness. 
‘A post-card for Mr. Henderson,” 
announced the maid-of-all-work, for the 
benefit of the other lodgers who, including 
myself, were peeping out of their doors and 
craning over the banisters. Naturally, as 
soon as I could do so in safety, I went up to 
Alfred’s room to take a look at this missive. 
The well-known writing, performed by the 
well-known mauve copying-pencil, which f 
detest so for its habit of always smearing 
and never rubbing out properly! The words 
were these: “The key, One Sharp. G.” 
Relying on the obscurity of the message this 
woman had actually signed the initial “of her 
name and sent it openly on a_ post-card. 
My wonder at her bold audacity was put to | 
flight by a thought which flashed upon me. 
The key which I had overheard them | 
speaking of was not then a latchkey but the | 
key to the cipher! Filled with triumph I 

sped to my own room, and writing down 

this message on the back of the mysterious 
document, I endeavoured to use the key 
word, or words, to the cryptograph. But 

alas ! the manner of their application eluded 

me, and I was soon forced to confess myself 
baffled again. There was clearly nothing 

for it but to await the return of the youthful 
reprobate, and use my authority and powers 

of diplomacy with him. At six o’clock I 
heard his step in the passage as usual, for 

he was very regular in his habits, and as he 
came up the stairs I asked him to take tea 

with me, as I did at least three nights in 
every week. He assented, and entered my 
humble but neat apartment. I noticed that 

a gloom hung over his brow, that he was 
taciturn and ill at ease, but affected not to 
notice his manner until the frugal meal was 
disposed of, and we could speak without fear 

of interruption. Then I said firmly and 
seriously : 

‘“ Alfred, I have always been your best 
friend; I have brought you up and educated 
you—”’ . 

‘Yes, yes,” he interrupted, peevishly. 
“You are always remindmg me of it. 
What then ?”’ | 

«You are keeping something from me. I 
demand your confidence. My boy, I promise 
you, as a Christian spinster, you shall never 
reeret telling me this secret which weighs 
so heavily upon your conscience.” 










lied | thinking what he should say next, 
‘| would be well perhaps if I told you in a, 


1 ld have found some one else. 


ian “« Alfred tad piinaled: for it ano my 
blood run cold to hear him speak of such a 
: thing so coolly and openly. 

‘““_is most distasteful to me,”” he went 
on, looking at me with an air of surprise ; 
“‘and I should be glad to give it up if I 
could. But she is so kind and so liberal 

with her money that—”’ 

- “Do you mean to say that you have 
accepted money from her?” I cried, sick 
with disgust. _ 

«« Why not ?’’ asked Alfred calmly. ‘I 
am making a good thing out of her absurd 
infatuation. .Poor Lady Ghenkyns! She 
wants to be talked about like all the rest. 
What lengths the craze for notoriety will 
drive women to!”’ 

I was too appalled by his revolting 
cynicism to speak. 

_‘* By-the-bye,” he continued, ‘‘I must be 
going up-stairs to translate her last precious 
communication. I have to see her about it 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“Ts this it ?’’ said I, in sepulchral tones, 
holding out to him the cryptographic message. 

' « Yes, where did you get it ?’” he replied, 
unmoved. ‘‘Ah,. blown off my table on to 
the landing by the wind, I suppose. Give 
us hold,’’ and he put out his hand for the 
paper. 

‘No, Alfred!’’ said I, sternly, rising to 
my feet and overcoming my feeling of anni- 
hilation. ‘‘I will sooner part with my life. 
This disgraceful affair shall be exposed, fully 
and completely. Jam going this instant to 
lay the document before Sir Gheorge, that 
he may know the truth.” 

- © And what good do you suppose that will 
do, you meddlesome old—Christian ?” 
asked Alfred, evidently annoyed, but yet 
knowing the strength of his position. ‘ He 
will neither understand it nor care twopence 
about it. You will only get yourself disliked 
all round.’’ 

‘My heart quailed at his words, for I felt 
their force. He knew I could not read the 


ia 
if she had aioe got hold of 






: e ba ma Herat 

Since you take the matter so mi ch to 
,” he went on after a pause of a few, 
‘minutes, during which he was oan 
ot it 


Straightforward way the whole story from, 
my point of view’’ (meaning of course the. 


statement). Then after another pause for. 
thought, he continued : 

“‘The first day I went to the Ghenkyns’ 3 
the affair began. Her ladyship sent for me, 
talked to me, and presently asked me if I 
would help her a little with her composition. 
I had never heard that she wrote, and said 
sO, expressing my willingness to be of 
service. She told me that she had never 
studied properly (though I have since 
ascertained that she has had lessons all 
her life from the best professors), and 
therefore found difficulty in putting her ideas 
into shape. When, after much roundabout. 
talk and delicate periphrasis, I got at her 
real requirements, I found them to be simply 
that I should take the melodies which she 
invented, and which she was actually 
incapable of committing to paper in ordinary, 
musical notation, arrange them, supply 
accompaniments and words, invest them with 
artistic merit, and to transform them into 
sellable songs—in short, I was to become. 
her ‘ghost’ or the secret translator of her 
rubbish into a’ commercial article. “In spite 


of my repugnance to the task, I have ful- 


filled it for some time, not even envying her 
ladyship, or rather, her ladyship’s publisher 
(for you may imagine he doesn’t let her 
make much) the large sums my handiwork, 
has brought in; but ‘* The Mustard Plaster ’”. 
was too strong for me; I burn when I think. 
of it. How it did draw, to be sure! ”’ he’ 
ejaculated remorsefully. : 

“So!” I exclaimed with biting scorn; 
“This is your version of the affair, is Wat 
And this document—”’ 

‘Tg her ladyship’s latest effusion,” he put 
in. ‘It is to be called ‘Oh, my darling ! rm 
and is to go into a waltz at the end, and I 
am to supply the waltz refrain if I can think. 
of a pretty one. ~-Perhaps you could help 
me ?.”” 

“T will lead you a pretty dance before’ 
long!” cried I, furious at his cunning in 
concocting such an artful tale. 


fabrication he intended to set against my ~ 


“ Don’t hope 
to impose upon me by slandering your bene-> 
factress, misguided though she may be. 





J, y 








claim the Eeutleand ths @eole ee 


gust her with you, and dissolve your guilty | 
connection for ever!’ 

“Why, you blank scandalous old 
exclaimed the abandoned young man, 
commencing to hurl such epithets at me 

_ that I seized my bonnet and fled the place. 
-I tremble to record the sequel. I fled to 
Sir Gheorge Ghenkyns. He declared I 
must be mad. I appealed to her ladyship. 
She said I must be intoxicated. I left the 
house, and shook the dust off my feet 
(metaphorically, for it was in fact raining), | 
and once more tried to reason with Alfred. 
He received me with horrible abuse, and 
accused me of trying to ruin his prospects. 
And there the matter rests. Villainy 
triumphs, and virtue is scouted and flouted. 
But I console myself with thinking how 


re 





much worse it would have been if that | 


wretched boy’s tale were true—if Lady 
Ghenkyns, who, however badly she may 
have treated me, I must as a Christian 
spinster revere for her great musical talents, 
were really the impostor he would have me 
believe. Ghost, indeed! Was ever a more 
preposterous slander invented? At the 
same time, I must in fairness confess that her 
ladyship has recently published a new song, 
called “‘O my darling! ’’—in the key of G 
too; and the publishers say that over five 
million copies were sold in the first fort- 
night. 


Scholarsbips and Prizes. 


Tue Competition for the Bonamy Dosrer Prize 
took place at the Royal Academy of Music on 
December 12. The examiners were Messrs. C. H. 
Allan Gill, E. Woolhouse, and E. De Munck (in the 
chair). There were three candidates, and the prize 
was awarded to Hurpert WALENN. 





Tue Competition for the Sarron-Doxtsy Prize 
also took place on the same day. The examiners 
were Miss Marriott, Madame Larkcom, and Miss 
Williams (in the chair). There were twenty-four 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to FLoRENcE 
Brrueti; the examiners highly commended Liman 
REDFERN. 


Tre Competition for the WestmMorELAND ScHonaR- 
suip took place on December 21, The examiners 
were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Messrs. 
A. Randegger, A. L. Oswald, Arthur Thompson, and 
Manuel Garcia (Chairman). There were thirty 
candidates, and the scholarship was awarded to 
Kare Cove. The examiners commended Mary Hay, 
Sirv1A WaARDELL, and Vioter Rosinson. 


has ever loved you, your cowardly ripen to | a W 
save yourself at her expense must surely dis- | 






Tar Hie Garé was enleo} deci 
The examiners were Messrs. M. B.I 
and Hamish MacCunn (Chairman). 
candidates, and the prize was avarded to. 
Erne SAvace. : 


THE Competition for the rae Prize (contratto 
took place on the 19th ult. The examiners wer 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Miss Charlotte Thudichum, be 
Madame Clara Samuell Rose (in the chair). Nine 
candidates presented themselves, and the prize was” 
awarded to Frances TurNER. HELEN SAUNDERS and 
Bicry McLaren were highly commended. 


Tue Competition for the THatrpera ScHOLARSHIP> 
took place on the 13th ult. The examiners were 
Messrs. H. R. Hyers, F. Hartvigson, T. A. Matthay, 
W.H. Thomas, and F. Corder (Chairman). There 
were five candidates, and the scholarship was awarded 
to S. SzczEPANOWSKI ; ; the examiners highly com- 
mended Percy Harmon. 


Tuer Competition for the MacrAaRrREN ScHOLARSHIP 
also took place the same day. The examiners were 
Messrs. F. Cowen, A. Randegger, and H. Banister 
(Chairman), and the successful candidate was 
Luzwea Davizs. 


Jortnigbtly Concerts. 


ProcRAMME OF DecemBer 5, 1891. 


Toccata in F major (with Pedal Solo)— 
Organ ... ... Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Mr. W. J. Kipps. 
Sona, ‘Left Untold” .... Frederic Hymen Cowen. 
Miss IsaBpen Coates. * : 
(Accompanist, Mr. Frank Howxts.} 
Sonata in A minor, Pianoforte 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Miss Groraina AscouGH. 
Sone, ‘‘ The Loreley ”’ . Franz Liszt. 
Miss K. SuIELps. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Franz Hoxtts.) 
ScHerzo—ANDANTE—F INALE— 
Sonata in E { Pianoforte and ) Reginald Steggalt. 
(MS.) Violoncello (Student). 
Mr. Reeinatp Steaceatt and HERBERT WALENN.- 
‘‘ Saphische Ode” Johannes 
LIEDER { ‘‘ Der gang zum Liebchen” } Brahms. 
Miss Annie Curup. 
(Accompanist, Miss FnorEnce Taynor.) 
ALLEGRO NON TrRoppo—Poco ALLEGRO— 
Quarter in A | FiBDOONEe: Violin, Viola, ) Johannes 
Op. 26 | and Violoncello Brahms. 
Miss Karz Goopson, Mr. Hinton, Mr. A. Watenn, 


and Mr. H. WaEnn. 
RECITATION, Words and Music by 
‘‘ Thorvenda’s Dream ”’ Granville Bantock 
(Macfarren Scholar). 


Miss Kare Lewis. 
Aturaro Moprratro Con Srrriro rp Assar Leaato— 


Sonata in A Pianoforte | Carl Maria von Weber. © 
flat, Op. 39 
Miss Ernen IRenanp. 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 












op. 70,1 Pignototte 
Johannes Brahms. 

a Hore Purvis. 

‘ Orpheus with his Lute” Arthur S. Sullivan. 

Miss Maup Mrs. 

(Accompanist, Mr. Rra@inatp STEGGALL. ) 


Programme or Decemser 19, 1891. 


Con Moro Maxrstoso—Sonata No. 3, Organ 
Felix Meniieliadin Bartholdy. 
Mr. Harotp E. Macpuerson. 
Sonata (MS.), Violin and Pianoforte Arthur Hinton 
(Student). 
Mr. Arraur Hinton and Miss Karr Goopson. 
NovEtierre, Op..21, No. 1, Pianoforte 
Robert Schumann. 
Mr. Frirz Reap. 
Séiia, ‘*Ombra mai fu” ... George Frederic Handel, 
Miss Kare M. ALSTON. 
(Accompanist, Miss Exsre Mackenzin.) 
ANDANTE MENUETTO—ALLEGRETTO— 

Quartet in A ( Two Violins, Viola, ) Franz 
minor, Op. 29 { and Violoncello } Schubert. 
Mr. Puri Caraie, Mr. Banuarp Grirton, 

_ Mr. ArrHur WaALENN, and Miss Karr Ovnp. 
Sone, ‘‘ My Heart’s Delight” Francesco Paolo Tosti. 
Miss Sara Soe. 

(Accompanist, Miss M. Goprrey.) 
Seaiticiem, ‘« King Henry IV.,” 
Part I., Act 1V., Scene 4 William Shakespeare. 
King Henry—Mr. G. C. WinuraMs. 

The Prince of Wales—Miss Eten Bowticx. 
Romance, Violoncello ... Charles Davidoff. 
Miss VERNET. 

(Accompanist, Miss F. Taynor.) 


‘* Wie beriihrt mich : 
Lizper Franz Bendel. 


wundersam ” 
“Ich grolle nicht” ) Robert Schumann. 
Mr. ALBert HENNING. 
(Accompanist, Mr. T. K. Barnarp.) 
Knreisterina (No. 2), Op. 16 ...Robert Schumann. 
Miss B. Duruam. 
Sona, “‘ Er der herrlichste yon Allen” 
Robert Sohematin, 
Miss Dora Marrnay. 
(Accompanist, Miss Liny West.) 
Ervpes Sympnoniqves, Pianoforte Robert Schumann. 
Miss Manet Monynevx. 
Sona, ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby” Frederic Clay. 
Mr, N. G. Ausron. 
(Accompanist, Master 8. SzczePANowsx1.) 
mari “oa Op. 45, Pianoforte Duet (Oe a. 
Miss Karz Jonzes and Miss Ernen M. Jonzs. 


EXTRA CONCERT. 
Programme or Decemser 22, 1891. 


Fouove (Fantasia in E minor), Organ Edouard Silas. 
Miss Anniz G. BENNETT. 


| Parrmuons, Op. 2, Pianoforte ... 






- SzczEPan 

mo urp minor, Op. 39, Pianofor 7 
Frederic. Chopin 

- Miss Curistrxe Tayor. 

Robert Schumann. 

Miss Epira O. GREENHILL. 





Sones ( ‘My Love of Long Ago” ) Florence K. Se 
(MSS.) | ‘* Similitudes ” Brown 
(Student). 


Miss Lin1an REDFERN. 
Accompanist, Miss F. K. 8. Brown.) 
SPRESSIV, Op. 71, Pianoforte 
Ignaz Moscheles. 
Miss F. BE. Prerxrs. 
Sonata i in C major—lst Movement, 
Op. 53, Pianoforte... Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Epitu Mann. 


Ronpo 





The Roval Feademy Students’ 
Orchestral Concert, 
ProcramMe oF DrecemBer 17, 1891. 


“Dre Tacrszerren,’ Ode for Chorus, R 
Pianoforte, and Orchestra... aff. 
Miss Maupe Ratu (1st and 2nd 
Movements), Thalberg Scholar. 
Miss Kare Goopson (8rd and 4th 
Movements). 
Arr, ‘‘ Woe unto them” (‘Elijah’) Mendelssohn. 
Miss ApExLA Bona, 
ConcERTO in A minor, Op. 28, Violin ... 
Mr. Puiu CarHie. 
‘*Poaner’s AppRESss ”’ (‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’) Wagner. 
Mr. Samvet Heart. 


Pianoforte 


Goldmark. 


ConcEerTo in G, No. 4, Pianoforte . Beethoven. 
(The Cadenza by Rubinstein.) 
Miss Eruen Barns. 
Arr, ‘‘ Inflammatus” (‘‘Stabat Mater”) Dvorak. 


Miss Eprrm Hanns (Parepa Rosa Scholar). 
Concerto in B minor, Op. 51, Violoncello 
Goltermann. 
Mr. Hrerpert WALENN. 
Arr, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still ” (‘‘ Jephtha”’) Handel, 
Mr. C. Emuyn Jones. 
Surre DE Bauer (Nos, 1 and 4) from ‘‘ Rameses II.” 
Granville Bantock 
(Macfarren Scholar). 


Wibat our O1d Students are doing. 


Tue death of Mr. Weist Hill, Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, causes deep regret in 
wide circles. Mr. Hill’s powers as a violinist and 
@ conductor were well-known. He was for some 
time Professor of the Violin both at the Royal 
Academy of Music and at Eton College, and in 1880 
was appointed Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music, which under his directorship grew from a 
disused warehouse in the City with less than 100 
pupils into a stately institution on the Victoria 
Embankment with 4,000 students. 


Mr. W. E. Warrenovse hasbeen appointed to & 
Professorship at the Royal College of Music. 


Mr. F. Corprer has been elected a Fellow of 
the R.A.M. 


Mr. Lewis Hann has received the appointment of 
Violin Professor to Cheltenham College. 











of Music. 





second Subscription Concert at Princes? Hall on 
December 3, which formed a very enjoyable evening. 
The last Concert of the series will take place on the 
4th inst., when the first part of the programme will 
consist of a selection from the works of Grieg. 


Tue Streatham Choral Society gave a performance 
af “ Elijah,” under Mr. Chas. Stewart Macpherson’s 
direction, on December 7. 


On December 14 Mr. Walter Macfarren delivered 
an interesting Lecture on ‘‘ Pianoforte music, ancient 
and modern,” at the Storey Institute, Lancaster, 
playing an interesting series of illustrations ranging 
from Handel and Bach to Sterndale Bennett, and 
including two pieces of his own, an Andante in E 
flat and Tarantella in C minor. 


Mr. Water Macrarren gave his Recital-Lecture 
on ‘Mendelssohn and his Lieder” as one of the 
Clapham Philharmonic series of Concerts on the 
25th ult. He gave some personal reminiscences, 
and played a copious selection from the ‘‘ Lieder,” 
with descriptive remarks on each. 


- Miss Grace Mary Hensnaw, who, it may be 


remembered, some years ago obtained the Liszt 
Scholarship, is reported to have made such satis- 
factory progress at Berlin that a few friends 
have subscribed a fund to enable her to continue 
her studies there after Easter, when her scholarship 
ceases. 


. Sm Artuor Suxxtvan, despite his illness, is able 


to pursue his work, which includes the songs for | 


Lord Tennyson’s new comedy, and a new comio 
opera for the Savoy Theatre. 


Mr. H. O. Bantsrer, on the 12th ult., read a paper 
before the Musical Association on ‘' J udgment and 
taste in music.” 


. Mr. Tosras A. Marrnay gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Lecture Hall, Hawkhurst, Kent, on the 8th 
ult. The programme was made up of well-known 
works by Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, 
Beethoven, Raff, Grieg, Nicodé, and Liszt, and the 
programme also included Mr. Matthay’s recently 
published ‘‘ Love-phases ’” or Minnelieder. 

Mr. Matthay repeated the same programme at the 
Town Hall, Kelso, Scotland, on the 12th ult. On 
this occasion he was assisted by Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, A.R.A.M., as vocalist, who gave songs by 
Schumann, Vaccaj, Lehmann, and Cockburn. 


Mr, F. Corprr’s “‘ Bridal of Triermain” was 
given’ at the Highbury Philharmonic Society’s 
Concert of the 18th ult., under Mr. Betjemann’s 
direction. —_ 

“Mr. Stewart Macreuerson’s Orchestral Ballade in 
A minor has been several times performed at the 
Southsea Promenade Concerts by Mr. George Miller, 


L.R.A.M., who, is now engaged in arranging it for 


. Messrs. Wintiam Nicuoun and Septmus WeEsBE,. 


in conjunction with Herr Hans Brousil, gave their timer wad the 1 in 


~ Cavalleria. bs 
of Sir G. A. Macfarren’s Canta’ 
Lake,” with the Penzance Chore! S 


(Matter intended for this column should have af ‘old 


Eprn.—Funny, but unacceptable, if only because 


* Miss ALEXANDRA eae: hal been sone 
to a Singing Professorship at the Guildhall School | 











Mr. Jonny H. Nowy, RAM, will give 


Corner” written on outside of envelope.] — 





Hnswers to Correspondents. 
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you have omitted to sign it. We can make no use 
of anonymous articles ; not even to light our fires, ' 
because we use gas stoves. 


J. WesttaxE Moreaan.—Sorry we cannot oblige you... 
JENNIE.— Yes, obbligato should be spelt with two> 


b’s, though printers always think otherwise. 
Violoncello, not violincello, is right, being the. 
diminutive of violone, or double-bass. ‘* Which is’ 
the slower: Andante or Andantino?” This isa 
perennial question, and there is no answer to it. 
None of the Italian directions for speed have any 
fixed meaning; you pay your money and take 
your choice. 


Conpuctor.—The size and thickness of the baton 


does not affect the quality of the performance—. 
that is, not directly. Conductors of an excitable 
disposition prefer a large stick, as there is less 
fear of breaking it over the desk, or when using it. 
as a missile to remind the trumpet player that he 
has miscounted his bars. But we do not approve 
of such methods. A conductor should exhibit the 
quiet dignity of a general rather than the 
exhausting frenzy of a cattle-driver. 


J. H. Nunn.— Unsuitable. 


B.A.—No; there is no place in London where yow 


can be certain of obtaining the works of all German 
composers. Breitkopf & Hartel have a London 
branch in Great Marlboro’ Street, Augeners are 
agents for Peters, and Novello for Simrock and other 
houses ; but if you want a piece of music published 
in Germany a few years ago you will probably, 
have to order it from abroad, sometimes a long 
process. 


Curtous.—Thank you, but Thematic Coincidences 
are the one subject which our readers will not 
stand; at least, we haven’t asked them, but their 
Opinion is sure to agree with our own in this 
matter. 


Mary has had the disagreeable and unusual mis- 
fortune at a concert of breaking the D string of 

' her violin four successive times. She wants us 
to supply her with some of the least baneful 
swear-words to be used on such occasions. No, 
Mary! Your best remedy is to use better—that 
is, thinner—strings. Ask your teacher, and he 
will doubtless tell you never, under any circum~- 
stances, to use a large D. 












nae inane Poste 55. 


a sical Tires is is ‘tie: apa and hast Musical Journal in existence, and 
eats s circulation far omeeeds that of any other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
aero Foreign or English. — 

Tbe ADusical Limes % haere: Orisinal Aries on Current and Past Events 


. we ais =; connected with Music, contributed by the most Eminent Writers connected 
ms with Musical Literature. 


2 Musical ’ Times contains Reviews of all important works published at 
home and abroad. 


| * Xbe Ausical. Times: contains Notices at Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 
a i _ all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 
ee The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
~~ =. of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
- place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


PE The Musical Times contains an Anthem or Part- Song; which may also be 
purchased separately, price 13d. 


The ADusical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 
parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
- and kindred subjects. 
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NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, FEB. 13, at 8. 
NEXT CHAMBER CONCERT, FEB. 29. 


Sree PPO IOI III 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 





Cc -HARLES 


He BERTINI. 





Twenty-five Preparatory Studies. Op. 29. “two i Books 
Twenty-five Preprety Studies. Op. 32 (gequel to. Op. 29). 


Books .. : os 


Twenty-five easy aad Progpessivs Studies. Op. 100. Two Books” 
Twenty-five Elementary Studies. Op. 137. Two Books Ratt 


J. B. CRAM er 
Celebrated Studies. Four Books ~..... 

C. OZERNY. 
101 Preparatory Exercises. Op. 261. Two Books .... 
Etude de la Velocité. Op. 299. Two Books... — 
Forty Daily Studies. Op. 337. Two Books .... 


Introduction to the Etude de la Velocité. Op. 636. Two Books 


STEPHEN RECEED, 
Three New Studies. Op. 139 


Twenty Preludes. Op. 150. Two Books - 

Two Studies in © major and A minor. Op. 151 eee 
LOUIS KOH LER. 

Twenty Studies. Op.50 ©... =i 

Twenty Studies (sequel to Op. 50). Op. 60 

Twelve Studies. Op. 112. Two Books 

School of Velocité. Op. 128. Two Books 


A. LOESCHHORN. 
Forty-eight Progressive Studies. Op. 65. Three Books 
Thirty-three Studies. Op. 66. Three Books... 
Eighteen Studies. Op. 67. Three Books 


CARL REINECKE. 
Twenty-four Studies. Op. 121. Three Books 


ALOYS SCHMITT. 


Preparatory Exercises 





FORSYTH BROTHERS, 


each 


267, Regent Street, London, W., and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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